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Conducted  in  consultation  with  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation. 

6,000  homes  sampled  annually,  selected 
by  area  probability.  Continuous 
interviewing.  Reports  available  quarterly. 
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_ How  you  can  find  out 

Iwhol  buys  your  brand  in  Chicago 


Other  studies  give  you  sales  and  share-of-market  figures.  But 
only  the  new  Sun -Times/ Daily  News  continuous  home  audit 
tells  you  who  buys  your  brand.  Who  buys  your  competitor's 
brand.  By  age.  Sex.  Occupation.  Income.  Education.  Size  of 
family. 

This  is  the  kind  of  information  that  gives  specific  direction 
to  your  marketing  and  advertising.  Tells  you  where  you’re 
strong.  Where  you’re  weak.  Gives  you  a  continuing  check  on 
how  your  promotions  and  campaigns  are  clicking— and  with 
whom. 

Study  covers  food,  apparel,  appliances,  home  furnishings, 
cosmetics,  drugs,  toiletries,  travel,  automobiles,  gasoline,  oil, 
tires,  batteries,  cigarettes  or  alcoholic  beverages  in  Chicago. 
Any  manufacturer  (or  retailer)  may  obtain  individual  data 
sheets  on  his  products. 
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New  quarterly  report  now  available. 
Ask  for  it,  from  your  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News  representative. 


WOOD  Reels,  Tensions 

and  Autopasters  solve 


Automobile  purchases  have  always  been  a  sure 
index  of  an  expanding  economy.  And  just  look  at 
Baltimore!  Between  1950  and  1960,  in  Baltimore 
and  the  surrounding  counties  which  comprise 
the  market,  population  increased  46.6%  while 
auto  sales  increased  81%.  Baltimore’s  purchas¬ 
ing  power  has  been  on  such  a  fantastic  upswing 
that  within  an  18-month  period  an  estimated 
3V^  million  square  feet  of  retail  floor  space 
will  have  been  added.  Much  of  it  is  already  in 
use.  This  is  DYNAMIC  .  .  .  Dynamic  Baltimore, 
and  one  medium  reaches  it  best:  the  Sunpapers. 
Here’s  why.  Half  the  families  in  the  entire 
state  of  Maryland  live  within  a  15-mile  radius 
from  the  center  of  downtown  Baltimore.  In  this 
compact  area— roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone— an 
estimated  92%  of  all  retail  sales  are  made. 
The  Sunpapers  have  over  405,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation  and  over  318,000  Sunday  circulation 
(more  than  three-fourths  of  which  is  home 
delivered),  and  88%  of  our  daily  circulation 
and  82%  of  our  Sunday  circulation  are  in  this 
uniquely  compact  City  Zone.  To  reach  the  big 
dollars  in  this  dynamic  city,  it's  the  Sunpapers! 


"Everythiniin  Bsitimre  revolves  around  The  Sun" 

National  Repraaontatives; 

Crasmor  S  Woodward— Naw  York,  San  Francisco,  Lot  Angelas 
Chicago,  Dalroit,  Atlanta 

Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  9/30/61 


In  a  tourist  center,  the  ''No  Va¬ 
cancy”  sign  is  the  trumpet  call  of 
victory.  ifj 

And  in  St.  Petersburg  right  now 
the  "No  Vacancy”  sign  is  the 
sign  of  the  times. 

Cars  bear  the  license  plates  of 
every  state,  every  Canadian  pro¬ 
vince.  People  from  everywhere 
visit  here  -  and  live  here!  —  And 
more  are  still  coming! 

For  the  advertiser  with  a  test- 
market  problem,  St.  Petersburg 
is  the  answer.  It’s  a  wealthy 
cross-section  of  all  America  -  in 
a  compact  county  -  with  easy 
merchandising  -  and  one  news¬ 
paper  that  blankets  the  area. 

Ask  for  the  market  data  on  Flor¬ 
ida’s  2nd  largest  market. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MARCH 

19-22 — Women's  page  workshop.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo 

23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  circulation  conference.  Princeton  |L 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

23- 24— U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky 

24—  New  Mexico-Arizona  AP  members.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

24- 25— Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors,  Wareham  Hotel,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

25- 26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
St.  Hayes  Hot^,  Columbus. 

30-31 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

APRIL 

1st — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  News  Clinic,  Sheraton-Oklahoma  Hotil 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

5 -  Now  Jersey  Press  Association,  Public  Relations  Conference,  Princeton 

6- 7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Im, 

University  Park. 

7- 8 — Missouri  AP  Wire  Editors,  Hollywood  Motel,  Moberly,  Mo. 

8- 10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Onesto  Hotel,  Canton. 

8- M — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  HiHos 

Buffalo. 

9- 20 — API  Picture  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-13 — Mid-South  Advertising  Institute,  Peabody  Hotel,  Memphis. 

12-14— North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Dickinson. 

12- 14— Iowa  Press  Association,  Dec  Moines. 

13- 14 — Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Dunes  Hotel.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
13-14 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

15-17 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotil. 
Baltimore. 

15-17 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Capp  To«an 
Motel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

15-18 — Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New  OHaant 
18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Roosevelt.  Nt» 
Orleans. 

20-23 — National  Cartoonists  Society,  Astor  Hotel.  New  York. 

22 —  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  Waldorf-Astoria  HoW, 
Now  York. 

23 —  Associated  Press  annual  meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria.  Now  York. 

23-26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  HoM. 

Now  York. 

26-28 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Fontenelle  Hotal,  Omaha. 

26- 28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier,  Wtiih 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

27- 29 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club  Spring  conference.  Tides  and  Batk 
Club,  Redington  Beach,  Ra. 

27-29 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Region  8,  Pioneer  Hotel,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

27- 28 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28- 29 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

29- 30 — Iowa  Short  Course  on  Newspaper  Circulation,  University  of  low, 
Iowa  City. 

29- May  5— Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Joumaliim, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

30 —  Commonwealth  Press  Union,  Toronto. 

30-May  4— National  Newspaperboy  Convention,  Disneyland,  Calif. 

MAY 

1  1-12 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I,  Columbia  University.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  3-5 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associah'on,  Done 
i  Motor  Hotel,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

'  3-5 — Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography.  Merchandise  Mift, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

5 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  9,  La  Court  Hotel,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

5 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

5 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2,  Chamberlin  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 
5 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  II,  Montgomery  Hotel,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

5-6 — Arkansas  AP  Association,  Hot  Springs. 

10-12 — Journalism  Institutes.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

10- 13 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Editorial  Executives,  La  Cask  da 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

11- 13 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference,  Rltz-Cadtof 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

12 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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We  brought  him  halfway  around 
the  world  to  run  1,000  yards  for  charity 


thus  far  have  raised  more  than  $1,S)00,000  for  charity. 

Two  boys’  clubs  have  been  built  and  maintained  with  the 
proceeds.  Substantial  contributions  have  been  made  to  more 
than  a  dozen  other  youth  organizations. 

Public  service  on  a  major  scale  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  bond  between  The  Times  and  its  community  grows 
stronger  every  year — one  of  the  reasons  why  the  people  who 
count  in  Los  Angeles  count  on  The  Times. 


Meet  Peter  Snell  of  New  Zealand.  You  see  him  setting  a 
new  world’s  record  in  the  1,000  yard  run  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Indoor  Games  on  February  10. 

Snell  and  200  other  brilliant  athletes  thrilled  a  capacity 
Sports  Arena  audience  in  what  experts  describe  as  "the  great¬ 
est  indoor  track  meet  ever  held.’’ 

The  Indoor  Games  meet  is  one  of  a  continuing  series  of 
special  events  staged  by  The  Times  each  year — events  which 


Los  Angeles  Times 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  Crtimer  &  V'oodward,  Inc.,  Stw  York,  Chicago,  Dtiroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
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and  air-lifted  to  other  areas 
with  approximate  date-of-issiie 
deliveiy  to  its  readers. 
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of  its  readers  in  its  integrity  of  news 
reporting  is  extended  to  the  advertisers 
using  its  eolunins. 

*7^  neauit  ~ 

Identifiable  response  to  advertising. 

Inquiries  invited 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
liranch  Offices 

New  York:  Los  Angeles: 

588  Fifth  Avenue  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

Chieogo:  London,  W.  C.  2: 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 

Netrs,  Advertiunf:,  Rvaderskip  Devoted  to  Buildimf  a  Better  Civilization 
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Olaywright  Eugene  O’Neill,  as  a  young  newspaper  ^ 
^  porter,  wrote  the  poem  below  about  newspaper  work.  It 
appears  in  the  definitive  biography,  “O’Neill,”  by  Arthur  and 
Eiarbara  Gelb  (with  an  intrc^uction  by  Brooks  Atkinson)  to 
be  published  April  5  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  ’ 

“O’Neill  was  hired  as  a  reporter  for  the  New  London  (Conn.) 
Telegraph  (now  defunct)  in  1912,  and  turned  out  to  be  | 
singularly  inept  news  gatherer,”  reported  Mr.  Gelb,  a  member 
of  the  Drama  Department  of  the  New  York  Times.  “But  he 
shone  as  a  contributor  of  humorous  verse  to  the  newspaper’s 
column,  ‘Laconics,’  which  is  where  this  poem  appear^.  It’s 
amusing  that  the  young  man  who  was  once  described  by  i 
colleague  as  ‘the  world’s  worst  reporter’  went  on  to  become 
America’s  only  Nobel  Prize  winning  dramatist.” 

Hitting  the  Pipe 

(“When  my  dreams  come  true— when  my  dreams  come  tme^ 
shall  lean  out  from  my  casement  in  the  starlight  and  the  dew”-. 
J.  W.  Riley) 

When  my  dreams  come  true — when  my  dreams  come  true— 

I’ll  be  sitting  in  the  office  here  with  nothing  else  to  do 
But  to  write  a  comic  story  or  to  spin  a  little  rhyme, 

I  won’t  have  to  do  rewriting.  I’ll  have  lots  of  leisure  time 

For  to  sit  and  chatter  politics  and  dream  the  whole  night  throofii, 

I  will  never  cover  socials  when  my  dreams  come  true! 

When  my  dreams  come  true  I  will  ne^-er  stoop  to  read 
The  proof  of  advertisements  telling  people  what  they  need. 

I  will  only  write  the  stories  that  are  sure  to  make  a  hit. 

And  the  mighty  city  editor  will  never  cut  a  bit. 

But  put  them  in  just  as  they  are  and  compliment  me,  too, 

I’ll  be  the  star  reporter  when  my  dreams  come  true. 

^'hen  my  dreams  come  true  there  will  not  be  a  mistake 
In  a  single  line  of  copy  that  the  Linotypers  make 
I  will  never  have  to  count  the  letters  framing  up  a  head 
And  every  night  at  twelve  o’clock  will  find  me  home  in  bed 
I  will  shun  the  railroad  station  and  the  police  station,  too, 

And  only  cover  prize  fights  when  my  dreams  come  true. 

Wlien  my  dreams  come  true  all  my  comments  wise  and  sage 
W’ill  be  featured  double  column  on  the  editor’s  own  page 
Personals  will  be  no  object,  I  won’t  have  to  go  and  hunt 
The  history  of  the  tug-boats  that  infest  the  water-front 
Fire  alarms  may  go  to  blazes,  suicides  and  murders  too. 

I’ll  be  editing  Laconics  when  my  dreams  come  true. 

— E.  C.  O’Ntill 
(October  22,  1912) 


— A  valued  and  loyal  reader  of  the  Column,  Sports  Editor 
Macgregor  Fiske,  Framingham  (Mass.)  News,  is  a  fourth  gO' 
eration  newspaperman.  His  father  is  Richard  Fiske,  senior  vice 
president.  Manning  Public  Relations  Firm,  New  York;  his 
grandfather  was  with  the  New  York  Times  and  Hearst  papen 
in  Boston;  his  great-grandfather  was  managing  editor  of  tk 
Journal  of  Commerce.  .  .  .  Oil  paintings  of  City  Editor  Edward 
A.  Mahar,  New  York  Journal- American,  and  Gordon  Lan^ 
Hall,  who  operates  the  Gordon  Langley  Hall  News  Service>and 
Syndicate,  are  in  a  collection  (including  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Prince  Philip)  of  paintings  by  Lady  Wilkins,  widow  of  Sir 
Hubert  Wilkins,  the  explorer,  on  display  at  the  Henry  Hudson 
Hotel,  where  I  have  lived  for  15  years.  .  .  .  Name  in  colunm 
title:  “Giving  ’Em  Fitz,”  by  J.  D.  Fitz,  publisher,  Morgans 
(N.  C.)  Netvs-Herald.  .  .  .  Heading  of  a  column  on  mothw 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Walter  Ferguson  in  the  Memphis  Fross- 
Scimitar:  “Phe-mom-enon.” 

— ^Newsmen  can  grin  wryly  at  a  Pittsburgh  Press  error 
psychiatry  with  newspaper  ownership  in  this  television  ustisi' 
“  Tlie  Age  of  Anxiety,’  study  of  the  development  of  psychis^  • 
America.  Doc  Holliday  acquires  a  partnership  in  Bart  s  bet-*** 
newspaper.” 
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In  1961,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  ran  1,960,503  lines  of  Department  Store  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Women’s  and  Misses’  Accessories  and  Women’s,  Misses’  and  Jrs’  Apparel 

...A  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  LEADERSHIP  OF  14.3%. 

Reason?  Perfect  timing.  The  Globe  arrives  in  the  morning,  when  women  make  most 
of  their  shopping  and  buying  decisions. 


To  reach  the  buying  power  in  St.  Louis, 

your  salesman  should  be  the 
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Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


editorial 

Postal  Rate  Amendment 

A  N  AAfENDMENT  to  the  Postal  Rate  Bill  (Section  12  of  H.R.  7929) 
reads;  “In  furtherance  of  this  authority  to  counteract  adverse 
usage  of  the  mails  and  to  reduce  the  domestic  postal  deficit,  no  inter¬ 
national  mail  handling  arrangement  under  \shich  any  |x>stal  rate, 
whether  or  not  reciprocal,  is  established,  shall  jjermit  the  receipt, 
handling,  trans|K>rt  or  delivery'  by  the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  of  mail  matter  detennined  by  the  Attorney  General  to  l)e 
communist  political  propaganda. 

“No  United  States  jx)stal  rate  established  by  the  Postage  Revision 
Act  of  1962  shall  l)e  available  for  the  receipt,  handling,  trans{X)rtation, 
or  delivery  of  mail  matter  determined  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Ihiited  States  to  be  communist  {x>litical  propaganda  financed  or  s{X)n- 
sored  directly  or  indirectly  by  any  communist  controlled  government.” 

What  this  means  is  that  communist  material  originating  abroad 
under  the  universal  jxjstal  union  arrangement  will  not  be  delivered  in 
the  U.S.,  nor  will  communist  propaganda  be  delivered  when  it  origi¬ 
nates  in  this  country  “and  is  mailed  at  a  subsidized  rate,”  according  to 
a  proponent.  Second  and  third-class  domestic  matter  and  all  inter¬ 
national  printed  matter  can  be  ojiened  for  inspection  by  the  post  office. 

Prop>onents  believe  this  may  force  the  communist-bloc  nations  to 
live  up  to  the  reciprocal  terms  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  and 
unfreeze  their  restrictions  on  material  sent  from  this  country.  They 
also  believe  it  will  add  to  |x)st  office  revenue  by  forcing  communist 
propaganda  to  be  distributed  here  at  the  exj>ense  of  the  sender  (first 
class).  Under  the  UPU  agreement  a  government  receives  no  revenue 
from  mail  sent  from  abroad. 

In  our  opinion,  Ave  don’t  believe  the  amendment  will  accomplish 
either  of  tliese  things.  We  have  had  exjjerience  enough  to  know  that 
the  iron  curtain  won’t  lie  breached  by  U.S.  mail  or  anything  else 
until  the  communists  want  to  jjennit  it.  Preventing  delivery  of  their 
mail  in  this  country  is  no  pressure  toward  that  end. 

If  we  really  want  to  stop  this  sort  of  mail  from  entering  the  U.S., 
attempting  to  force  it  into  the  first  class  category  so  we  can  get  some 
])ostal  revenue  from  it  is  pure  hypocrisy. 

We  don’t  believe  it  is  giving  any  cretlit  to  our  institutions  or  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people  to  embrace  the  very  tactics  used 
by  the  communists  in  keeping  their  jieople  enslaved  and  in  ignorance. 


Coverage  of  Glenn 

A  LITTLE  has  been  written — but  not  enough,  in  our  opinion — alxrut 
the  propaganda  victory  in  Glenn’s  space  orbit  because  of  the  full 
light  of  neAvspajjer,  radio  and  television  coverage  for  all  the  Avorkl  to 
read,  hear  and  see  which  contrasts  with  Soviet  secrecy  in  such  matters. 
It  was  a  great  triumph  for  “our  side.” 

We  wonder  how  many  j)eoj>le  have  jxiused  to  reflect,  however,  on 
Avhat  violent  criticism  would  have  fallen  ujx)n  media  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  alike  if  the  Glenn  flight  had  failed  Avith  the  world  looking  on. 
Prior  to  the  “shot,”  aiul  during  the  numerous  delays,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  hear  intelligent  people  question  the  advisability  of 
j)ermitting  neAvsmen  to  give  a  bloAv-by-bloAv  account  of  what  Avas  going 
on  and  Avhy.  In  their  opinions  it  made  the  U.S.  look  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Avorld  because  Ave  couldn’t  make  it  go  the  first  time.  They 
Avould  have  been  the  first  to  say  “I  told  you  so”  in  case  of  a  failure. 

We  hope  the  doubters — those  who  woidd  do  all  things  in  secrecy — 
will  acknowledge  that  the  traditional  American  way  of  letting  the 
jjeople  knoAv  what  its  government  is  doing  is  the  best  AS'ay.  But, 
unfortunately,  many  in  and  out  of  government  won’t  agree  with  that. 


I 


But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  k 
given  to  every  man  to  profit  tvithd^ 
1.  Corinthians,  XII;  7. 
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COPY  BOY’S  MEMORIES 

Your  stor>’  on  copy  boys  at  the  New 
York  Times  (Feb.  17)  brought  back  fond 
memories  for  me. 

I  started  my  newspaper  career  at  14 
as  a  part-time  sports  writer  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  but  did  my  first  full-time 
newspaper  work  at  16  as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  Washington  Star. 

One  copy  boy  job  at  the  Star  in  wartime 
was  to  obtain  photographs  of  men  killed 
in  action  from  their  families.  This  was  a 
ticklish  job,  especially  for  a  teenager. 

My  most  memorable  experience  was 
watching  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  funeral 
procession  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I 
saw  the  entire  procession  while  waiting 
for  a  Star  photographer  to  give  me  his 
plates  to  run  back  to  the  office. 

In  1945  and  1946  I  was  a  copy  boy  on 
the  New  York  Times,  and  your  story  re¬ 
called  vivid  memories  of  those  days.  Men¬ 
tion  of  the  paste  pots  especially  brought 
(crocodile)  tears  to  my  eyes,  for  it  was 
I  who  once  had  the  onerous  task  of  filling 
those  pots  for  about  five  months.  The  paste 
pot  job  goes  to  the  copy  boy  with  the 
least  seniority,  and  I  was  low  man  on  the 
totem  pole  all  that  time.  It  seemed  like 
years  until  a  new  boy  finally  was  hired. 

The  Times,  of  course,  has  perhaps  the 
largest  city  room  in  the  country — and  an 
enormous  number  of  paste  pots.  The  pots 
were  filled  by  scooping  up  paste  from  a 
huge  vat.  It  took  the  better  part  of  an 
hour.  Washing  the  paste  off  one’s  fore¬ 
arms  following  this  operation  was  no  bar¬ 
gain  either. 

Another  interesting  job  that  often  de¬ 
volved  on  me  wiis  going  to  Ehinhill’s  on 
Fifth  Avenue  to  pick  up  cigars  for  the 
managing  editor,  the  late  Edwin  L.  James. 
One  time  I  stayed  to  watch  the  parade 
up  Fifth  Avenue  honoring  Cardinal  Spell¬ 
man.  I  was  not  bawled  out  by  Mr.  James 
— perhaps  he  remembered  his  own  youth 
at  that  moment. 

Finally,  while  on  the  Times  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  write  bylined  features  on 
Times  personalities  for  the  house  organ, 
then  called  Timesweek.  I  was  17  at  the 
time,  and  those  bylines  thrilled  me. 

It  was  this  sort  of  experience,  largely, 
that  enabled  me  to  join  the  staff  of  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  Tokyo  a  few  months 
after  leaving  the  Times  to  enlist  in  the 
Army. 

Truly,  it  can  be  said  that  my  experience 
as  a  copy  boy  played  a  vital  role  in  my 
newspaper  career.  I  will  always  treasure 
the  memory  of  those  days. 

Robert  A.  Juran 

Assistant  News  Editor, 

2  FOR  PRICE  OF  ONE  Reporter  Dispatch, 

McClanahan,  Dallat  Ntws  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 
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SAFE  TO  SHED  THIS? 

Blaire,  Hamilton  (Onf.)  Spectator 
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Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
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Short  Takes 

America  watched  and  waited  with 
baited  breath,  praying  John  Glenn  would 
get  off  the  ground  safely  and  return 
safely. — Dallas  (Tex.)  Suburban  Trib¬ 
une. 

• 

It  is  on  or  near  beaches  that  pretty 
Fauntleroy  suit  and  long  curls,  looking 
exactly  like  Harpo  Marx.  —  Magnolia 
(Ark.)  Daily  Banner-News. 

• 

“These  people  are  sot  conservatives, 
a  brand  of  political  policitaltalent  we 
need,”  he  said.  “These  people  are  con- 
fusionists.”  —  Saranac  Lake  (N.  Y.) 
Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise. 

• 

Sevaried  chatted  with  Sen.  Bar-cream 
of  that  conversation  has  been  selected  for 
tonight’s  “Barry,  Goldwatr  for  2  hours. 
—  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post. 

• 

More  piercing  cold  is  forecast  for  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes  today  by  a  fast  train 
in  St.  Joseph  Wednesday.  —  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune. 
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THANKS  TO  PRESS 

During  past  years,  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  has  generously  supported  the  An¬ 
nual  Christmas  Seal  Campaign,  both  edi¬ 
torially  and  through  the  donation  of 
valuable  public  service  advertising  space. 
Because  of  the  incalculable  value  of  this 
cooperation,  our  continuing  fight  against 
tuberculosis  and  other  respiratory  diseases 
has  been  aided  to  a  degree  we  could  never 
have  otherwise  attained. 

Because  of  our  deep  gratitude  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  journalistic  profession,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Tuberculosis  Association’s  Board 
of  Directors,  at  a  meeting  in  January, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  com¬ 
mending  the  newspaper  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  for  its  high  sense  of  community 
responsibility  in  aiding  us  in  our  fight 
against  disease. 

James  E.  Perkins,  M.D. 
Managing  Director, 

National  Tuberculosis  Association, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Wasn’t  February 
a  beautiful  month 
3r  growing? 

It  was  for  The 
New  York  Times. 


Biggest  February 
in  New  York  Times 
history 

Weekday  circulation 
up  11, 815... 
a  record  February  high 

III  /  ^  /I  I  ...and  Su7iday  circulation  continues 

I  /  to  run  at  over  1400,000. 


Biggest  February 
in  advertising... 
4,685,896  lines ;; 


up  29i,H9  lines  over 
February,  1961 


What  kind  of  1962  are  you  hoping  for?  It  can  be  a  beautiful 
year  for  growing. . .  if  you  rely  on  the  newspaper  that’s 
growing  fastest  with  the  fast-growing  New  York  market. 

We  mean,  of  course,  The  New  York  Times,  first  in  advertising 
in  your  first  market  for  43  straight  years. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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lAPA  Exhorts  Hemisphere 
Press  to  Bare  Communism 

^Declaration  of  San  Juan’  Calls 
For  a  Continuing  Vigilance 


San  Juan,  P.  R. 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  representing  more 
than  600  newspapers  throughout 
the  Americas,  has  decided  on  a 
formal  campaign  to  combat  com¬ 
munist  infiltration. 

In  a  resolution  labeled  “Dec¬ 
laration  of  San  Juan,”  directors 
of  the  lAPA  pledged  at  their 
innual  meeting  here  March  9-11 
to  keep  permanent  watch  on 
mnununist  activities  in  this 
hemisphere.  Members  were 
urged  to  expose  communist  ac¬ 
tivities  wherever  they  are  found. 

A  recent  meeting  of  commu¬ 
nist  journalists  in  Cuba  was 
cited  by  the  lAPA  directors  as 
proof  ^at  Havana  has  become 
a  base  of  international  commu¬ 
nist  activities. 

“Communism  has  intensified 
its  aggression  against  press 
freedom,”  the  resolution  de¬ 
clared.  “x  X  X  the  most  subtle 
means  are  being  used  to  infil¬ 
trate  and  cause  conflicts  inside 
democratic  publications  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  indirect  and 
even  overt  control  of  them.  .  .  . 
International  Communism  con¬ 
stitutes,  in  theory  and  in  prac¬ 
tice,  a  grave  problem  and  a  most 
serious  threat  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas  and  to  their  free 
and  democratic  press.” 

The  declaration  said  the  lAPA 
will  hereafter  maintain  perma¬ 
nent  vigil  over  the  activities  of 
communism  in  the  hemisphere 
and  keep  all  members  informed 
as  to  methods  used  by  commu¬ 
nism  to  destroy  press  freedom. 

Fullest  Reports  Possible 

“Freedom’s  best  weapon,  as 
always,  is  the  truth,”  the  reso¬ 
lution  added.  “All  members  are 
therefore  urged  to  provide  their 
readers  with  the  fullest  reports 
possible  of  the  real  picture  of 
the  national  and  individual  de¬ 
gradation  that  exists  under 
Conununism.” 

The  resolution  ended  a 
lengthy  debate  within  the  lAPA 
as  to  whether  and  how  the  group 
should  take  a  formal  stand,  as 
nn  association  of  newspapers, 
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against  communist  activities. 
Some  members,  notably  several 
from  Latin  America,  felt  that 
newspapers  might  “play  up” 
stories  which  might  damage 
communism  and  “play  down” 
stories  which  could  help  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  conununism.  This  ap¬ 
proach  failed  to  win  majority 
support. 

In  its  final  form,  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  San  Juan  was  largely 
based  on  a  report  from  the 
lAPA’s  Freedom  of  the  Press 
committee,  headed  by  Jules  Du¬ 
bois  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mr. 
Dubois  told  the  directors’  meet¬ 
ing  he  hoped  the  declaration 
would  not  be  only  a  story  on 
the  day  of  its  enactment  but  a 
watchword  for  the  future.  He 
suggested  that  some  newspapers 
might  carry  the  resolution  as  a 
fixture  on  their  front  or  edi¬ 
torial  pages. 

The  Dubois  committee  found 
the  press  remains  free  in  most 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  but  said  that  aside  from 
the  “grravest  situation”  in  Cuba, 
there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press 
in  Haiti  and  restrictions  remain 
in  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  It 
found  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  but  said  there  are  some 
ominous  indications  in  both 
those  countries. 

Technical  Center  Described 

The  directors  also  heard  a  re¬ 
port  of  progn:’ess  on  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association 
Technical  Center,  a  new  insti¬ 
tution  under  lAPA  sponsorship 
to  help  Latin  American  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  center  has  received 
an  initial  gfrant  of  $400,000  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  has 
opened  an  office  in  New  York. 

John  R.  Herbert  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  said  the 
center  will  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  of  technical  information 
and  advice  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  information.  Eventually  it 
may  provide  teams  of  experts 
to  fly  into  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  to  help  newspapers  solve 
various  technical  problems.  Mr. 
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Herbert,  who  is  president  of  the 
center,  said  the  goal  is  to  de¬ 
velop  economic  strength  in  the 
entire  publishing  field  by  stimu¬ 
lating  good  management  prac¬ 
tices. 

He  said  the  first  program  will 
be  started  at  Vina  del  Mar, 
Chile,  before  the  opening  of  the 
association’s  general  assembly 
in  Santiago  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Herbert  said  $200,000  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  money  will 
go  toward  a  5-year  program 
which,  with  a  base  office  in  New 
York,  will  cover  major  aspects 
of  newspaper  production,  includ¬ 
ing  business,  newsroom  and  pro¬ 
duction  departments. 

The  technical  center  hopes  to 
help  Latin  American  newspapers 
with  such  problems  as  how  to 
make  better  engravings  for 
printing  of  pictures,  how  to  im¬ 
prove  press  work,  better  cost 
control,  more  effective  tech¬ 
niques  for  developing  more  ad¬ 
vertising,  increasing  circulation 
and  revenues  from  it,  more  ade¬ 
quate  newsroom  editing  and  bet¬ 
ter  reporting  of  news,  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  said. 

He  expressed  hope  for  the 
establishment  in  Latin  America 
of  a  graphic  arts  center  and 
press  institute  to  train  super¬ 
visory  personnel. 

Seminars  in  1963-64 

He  reported  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  at  Columbia 
University  will  hold  seminars 
in  New  York  in  1963  and  1964. 
He  said  they  will  run  as  a  com¬ 
plement  to  the  Association,  not 
in  competition  with  it. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  out¬ 
lined  plans  for  a  seminar  to 
bring  together  Latin  American 
newsmen  and  Latin  American 
scientists.  He  said  the  seminar 
would  help  newspapers  see  the 
need  for  supporting  basic  scien¬ 
tific  studies  as  a  means  of  push¬ 
ing  general  development  of  them 
in  the  hemisphere. 

Latin  American  countries 
must  turn  out  more  experts  if 
living  standards  are  to  improve, 
he  added.  The  Pan  American 
Union  will  si>onsor  the  scientific 
seminar  in  conjunction  with  the 
association.  A  sum  of  $20,000 
has  been  received  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 


lAPA’s  treasurer,  John  A. 
Brogan  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  reported  a  cash  balance 
increase  of  $51,073  from  a  1961 
figure  of  $25,346. 

•Assail  Canadian  Tax 

A  resolution  by  the  lAPA’s 
directors  labeled  proposed  Ca¬ 
nadian  taxation  of  U.  S.  maga¬ 
zines  discriminatory.  The  board 
said  it  “represents  a  significant 
and  dangerous  attack  on  the 
basic  elements  which  underlie 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  resolution  was  aimed  at 
a  series  of  measures  urged  by 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  John 
Diefenbaker  that  would  cut  the 
flow  of  Canadian  advertising 
dollars  to  American  magazines 
imported  to  Canada. 

The  measures  primarily  would 
affect  Reader's  Digest  and  Time 
magazine. 

The  lAPA  board  said  in  re- 
gfard  to  the  so-called  right  of 
reply  in  the  press  that  “there 
have  been  new  efforts  in  the 
hemisphere”  to  establish  it  as  a 
legal  obligation  and  declared, 
“we  cannot  accept  any  ideology 
which  delegates  management  of 
the  press  to  third  parties.”  The 
board  reiterated  its  opposition 
of  compulsory  allocation  of  pub¬ 
lication  space  to  outside  inter¬ 
ests,  arguing  this  was  an  in¬ 
fringement  on  press  freedom 
and  property  rights. 

TTie  directors  also  took  note 
of  what  they  called  “the  tre¬ 
mendous  gravity  of  regimenta¬ 
tion  and  social  security  laws  as 
a  means  of  attacking  or  restrict¬ 
ing  a  free  press.” 

‘Base  of  Operations' 

In  approving  the  press  free¬ 
dom  committee’s  report,  the 
board  reasserted  that  Fidel  Cas¬ 
tro’s  Cuba  is  “the  base  of  op¬ 
erations  for  international  com¬ 
munism  against  the  free  nations 
of  the  hemisphere.” 

The  resolution  said  evidence 
produced  at  the  meeting  “indi¬ 
cates  beyond  doubt  that  inter¬ 
national  communism  has  inten¬ 
sified  its  aggression  against 
press  freedom.” 

The  directors  said  close  con¬ 
tact  must  be  maintained  with 
the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS)  “in  order  that 
lAPA  members  may  be  kept 
informed  of  developments  in  de¬ 
fense  of  human  rights  and  the 
betterment  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  throughout  the 
hemisphere.” 

Jorge  Zayas,  editor  of  the 
Havana  newspaper  Avanee  un¬ 
til  it  was  taken  over  by  Fidel 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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to  the  equivalent  of  the  em-  right  way  .  Well,  if  we  do,  I  ve  42  years  experience,  that  there  approach  somewhat  and  tried  *1°"®’'  ^ 

ployes  wash  rTOm.  \lhy  not  missed  it,  in  spite  of  a  fairly  is  nothing  the  newspaper  reader,  animal  pictures,  gems,  symbol  lea<*ei^*' 

bnng  them  out  front,  or  at  least  wide  reading.  Do  ''e  put  little  egghead  or  ecclesiastic,  flags,  color  material  of  a  basic 

dismay  them  in  a  manner  plugs  in  the  sports  pag^  sug-  professor  or  pimp,  doctor,  interest,  often  a  school  or  col-  * 

worthy  of  their  known  and  gesting  that  there  s  a  good  piece  lawyer,  merchant  —  is  more  lectors’  interest,  material  that  «>®P*'sl 

proven  readership  .  on  the  editorial  page  by  a  well  jggpiy  interested  in  personally  was  useful  to  readers,  that  eave  ' 

known  columnist .  the  comics.  They  are  our  the  paper  a  strong  lever  for 

liispiay  receded  “Po  we  say  anywhere  in  the  oldest  friends  or  enemies,  and  weekly  promotion.  It  was  called 

“We  have  taken  surveys  till  they  stir  up  people  like  nobody’s  “The  World  We  Live  In.”  Civic  C 

hell  froze  over  and  stewed  over  Beetle  Bailey  or  Lil  Abner  or  business.  I  say  it’s  time  to  Then  the  Inquirer  took  another 

the  readersip  of  comics  in  the  Datlo  or  Marmaduke  change  our  habits,  take  another  step  forward  by  using  this  page  P*^ 

last  half  dozen  years,  and  asked  the  big  dog— they  re  hilarious  look  at  the  aces  we  have  in  the  as  a  pictorial  adjunct  to  news  ^eap 

ourselves  what  is  wrong  with  today?  Nope.  Were  too  busy  hole,  and  place  the  bets  on  our  developments,  used  it  to  bol-  “ 

them,”  Mr.  Porter  continued,  trying  to  get  the  l^t  bulletin  on  strong  cards.”  wark  those  areas  where  color  that  re 

“We’ve  been  told  they’re  the  toP  ot  the  story  about  the  com-  Incidentally,  Mr.  Porter  de-  pictures  would  enlarge  upon  Ko^erni 

sick  chicks  of  the  business  by  market,  or  digesting  Ken-  rided  the  New  York  Herald  stories  in  other  sections  of  the  1 1®  *^tai 

some  eminent  editors  (who  re-  budget,  or  something  Tribune  for  removing  color  from  paper,  giving  the  wider  treat- 

gretted  it  later)  and  told  by  importent  but  duller  to  its  Sunday  comics  and  for  bury-  ment  that  can  be  found  only 

equally  eminent  editors  that  reader  than  these  other  ing  them  inside  the  Sunday  in  the  adroit  use  of  color, 

there’s  nothing  wrong  with  them  '^ms.  package.  T‘  J  t  X  ^ 

that  proper  display  won’t  cure.  “We  just  don’t  merchandise  i„auirer’s  ‘New  Look’ 

“We  all  know,  from  the  sur-  ^barged  “We  tied  in  these  pages  with  P^l 

veys,  but  mostly  from  our  own  ^  Another  feature  editor,  David  the  essence  of  the  news,”  ex-  “e  Pr' 

common  sense,  that  the  comic  circulation  gains  we  Appel,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In-  plained  Mr.  Appel.  “The  comics  j^on  ^ 

readership  has  not  slipped  in  ®bould  have.  quirer,  told  the  Newspaper  section  had  a  new  dimension  “i®  st( 

any  important  degree  in  the  Better  Position  Comics  Council  about  the  “new  which  integrated  strongly  into  *"  J 

last  quarter  century,”  he  added.  bis  newspaper  has  given  the  editorial  content  of  the  pa-  ^ 

“What  has  slipped  is  our  own  ’^be  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  to  its  Sunday  comics.  per,  no  longer  a  thing  apart, 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Special  Pages 


there’s  nothing  wrong  with  them 
that  proper  display  won’t  cure. 

“We  all  know,  from  the  sur¬ 
veys,  but  mostly  from  our  own 


items. 

“We  just  don’t  merchandise 
our  goods,”  Mr.  Porter  charged. 
“And  until  w-e  start,  we  don’t 


last  quarter  century,”  he  added. 
“What  has  slipped  is  our  own 


TV  aiuv  aac»o  lO  VUl  UWll  -  - -  ,  ^ - ,  -  - O'--  - . O  — r— 1  OJTA  AA/ 

judgment  on  what  to  do  with  feature  editor  suggested  putting  “Conceding  reduced  revenue,  no  longer  a  kind  of  editorial  I 


our  best  read  material,  the  pages  fbe  comic  page  on  the  outside  of  fitful  flashes  of  creativity,  the  stepchild.  * 

which  now  have  the  highest  ^  section,  bringing  “the  best  Sunday  comics,  nursed  by  edi-  “It  gave  us  another  powerful  "®n>en 

reader  traffic  of  any  in  the  pa-  goods  into  the  show  window.”  tors  and  cursed  by  accountants,  editorial  area,  gave  us  greater  “ 

per,  and  have  had  since  all  of  De  pointed  out  that  many  papers  deserves  the  new  look  for  here  flexibility  in  approach  to  any  “ 

us  w'ere  boys.  ose  the  color  comic  sections  we  still  have  one  of  our  major  story  and  once  again  provided 

“What  other  pages  in  our  ^  wrap  around  the  rest  of  the  showcases,  an  integral  part  of  a  promotable  area  for  the  Sun-  •’““aw 
daily  newspaper  c^  boast  of  paper,  a  Sunday  trade-  our  package,  a  long-time  invest-  day  package,”  he  said.  “We  have 

a  readership  of  75  to  85%  of  fbat  has  been  successful  ment  that  calls  for  every  ounce  given  the  comic  section  new  The 


Bvervonewhonirksunananx.rV>'  f®*"  years.  He  asserted  that  if  of  talent  we  can  muster,”  de-  stature.” 
everyone  wno  piCKS  up  a  paper  .  xxxi;x.x,o  .,x.xwi  xv,„  x-vx.!,..;.,,,..  -i i  a 1  ,.„-xi. * 


Mr  Porter  asked  “What  pages  Die  same  technique  dared  Mr.  Appel  with  conviction.  Mr.  Appel  concluded:  Public 

can  boast  of  a  readership  of  Die  daily  paper  no  resistance  He  decried  the  fact  that  the  “I’m  not  saying  we  have  found  met^ 

more  than  95%  of  all  the  boys  be  forthcoming  from  cir-  imitative  has  become  the  norm  the  answer.  But  we  have  be«  m  ord 

and  girls  who  pick  up  the  pa-  ®®*^tion  managers.  after  the  success  of  any  given  aware  that  the  Sunday  comic 

per?  None  of  them  exeent  the  Mr.  Porter  wants  more  and  comic.  section  so  long  as  it  remains  in  wi  n 


per?  None  of  them,  except  the 

comics.”  shorter  serious  stories,  written  “We  feel  that  the  loyal  comics  ^Dc  mold  invites  deterioration.  Att 

in  simple  language.  Without  reader  knows  exactly  what  we  The  good  comics,  the  sound  fei-  tap  ai 

Page  One  Eclipsed  minimizing  the  news,  a  newspa-  have  to  offer  each  week,”  said  Dires  remain.  The  feeble  ones  source 

per  can  display  material  known  Mj.  Appel  “We  also  know  that  went  out  long  ago;  and  we  can  of  la 

Mr.  Porter  said  even  page  one  to  be  widely  read  in  order  to  there  are  onlv  a  certain  number  always  make  room  for  another  tratet 

will  not  approach  this  high  sell  the  entire  paper,  he  said.  of  things  you  can  say  about  any  blockbuster.  So,  th 

readership  except  on  a  day  of  eomic,  or  any  feature  you  sell,  “This  is  no  magic  elixir.  Bu  a 

a  great  local  disaster.  *bem  Lp  as  long  as  it  remains  in  a  certain  does  represent  a  brewing  of  condu 

Television  constantly  mer-  “I  say  not  only  put  the  comics  pattern.  I  think  this  rests  at  the  ^be  mold.  There  is  nothing  di^  advisi 
chandises  its  coming  shows  to  on  a  section  page,  but  trick  base  of  the  problem — this  in-  matically  new  in  strong  picto  ^Ip 

viewers,  Mr.  Porter  pointed  out,  them  up  with  some  feature  head-  evitable  sameness  that  is  at  {Continued  on  page  61)  swuti 
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static  mold  invites  deterioration. 
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Editorial  Crusading  Makes 
Wichita  ‘All- America  City’ 


Newspapers  Sparked  Citizenry 
In  Series  of  Civic  Programs 


By  Martin  N.  Perry 
Editorial  Writer,  W'ichita  Eagle 


Wichita,  Kans. 
The  National  Municipal 
League  announced  March  14 
that  Wichita  had  been  named 
an  “All-America  City”  for  1962 
in  the  annual  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  that  organization  and 
Look  magazine.  Behind  the 
honor  was  a  story  of  editorial 
leadership  by  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  Beacon. 

The  award  was  made  for  ac¬ 
complishments  by  citizens  be¬ 
tween  July  1,  1960,  and  June 
30,  1961.  Cited  were:  Wichita’s 
bond  election  for  a  $15-million 
Civic  Center  to  include  an  audi¬ 
torium,  music  hall,  theater  and 
new  public  library;  beginning 
of  reappraisal  of  all  real  prop¬ 
erty;  the  spring  election  of  1961 
that  resulted  in  a  united  city 
governing  body,  and  a  campaign 
to  retain  the  city  manager  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  fall  of  1960, 

Years  of  Growth 

But  the  story  of  how  this  city 
gathered  its  resources  for  an  era 
of  progress  involves  more  than 
the  projects  that  came  to  fru¬ 
ition  during  the  contest  year. 
The  story  goes  back  to  1955. 

In  that  year,  Wichitans  had 
come  to  realize  that  the  15  years 
of  growth  —  from  115,000  to 
250,000  population  —  was  not 
a  temporary,  two-war-time  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Both  after  World  War 
II  and  after  the  Korean  War, 
the  industry  and  people  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  prairie  airplane¬ 
building  city  had  failed  to  dis¬ 
appear. 

The  result  was  a  determina¬ 
tion,  long  delayed,  to  build  the 
public  facilities  needed  by  a 
metropolitan  community.  First 
in  order  were  the  essentials  — 
sewers,  streets,  water  supply  — 
with  water  the  greatest  need. 

Attempts  had  been  made  to 
tap  an  underground  water 
source  near  the  city.  But  a  series 
of  lawsuits  by  farmers  frus¬ 
trated  expansion  of  wells  there. 
So,  the  city  looked  elsewhere. 

A  study  of  water  resources, 
conducted  by  a  special  mayor’s 
advisory  committ^  with  federal 
help  determined  that  the  best 
solution  would  be  a  reservoir  on 


the  Ninnescah  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Arkansas  (which  runs 
through  Wichita). 

To  put  its  water  system  in 
order  before  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  finance  the 
reservoir,  Wichita  decided  it 
must  purchase  the  privately 
owned  water-distribution  system 
then  serving  the  city.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  voters  approved  a  $42-mil- 
lion  revenue-bond  issue  in  No¬ 
vember  1956  to  finance  the  wa¬ 
ter  company  purchase  and  con¬ 
struction  of  a  pipeline  and 
pumping  units  to  bring  water 
from  the  reservoir  to  Wichita. 

Favorable  Vole  Urged 

The  Eagle  (this  was  before 
its  purchase  of  the  Beacon  in 
1960)  supported  the  water-bond 
program  vigorously  from  its  be¬ 
ginning.  For  weeks  editorials 
and  special  editorial-page  arti¬ 
cles  pushed  for  a  favorable  vote. 

The  next  step  was  an  election 
set  for  April  1957  on  a  $7-mil- 
lion  bond  issue  for  additional 
sewage-  treatment  facilities. 
These  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Health  to  end 
pollution  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
but  Wichita  voters  had  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  bonds. 

Perhaps  lulled  by  the  success 
of  the  water-bond  election  suc¬ 
cess,  civic  leaders  ignored  some 
signs  of  trouble.  One  of  these 
was  resentment  against  the 
State  Board’s  order;  another 
was  the  rapidly  rising  tax  rate, 
a  third  was  the  controversial 
annexation  of  a  large  suburb 
whose  voters  felt  they  had  been 
maltreated. 

But  these  were  overshadowed 
by  growing  opposition  to  the 
City  Commissioner  (and  some¬ 
times  Mayor)  who  led,  pushed, 
prodded  and  directed  the  water 
campaign  from  its  beginning.  A 
former  colonel  in  the  army, 
Commissioner  A.  E.  Howse  had 
the  vision  to  see  the  need  and 
the  technical  know-how  to  meet 
it,  but  lacked  smoothness  in 
dealing  with  people. 

In  April  1957  the  voters  re¬ 
belled.  Not  only  did  they  reject 
the  sewage-treatment  bond  is¬ 
sue,  but  they  elected  two  new 


Commissioners  to  the  five-mem¬ 
ber  board  who  were  against  the 
bonds,  who  opposed  the  long- 
range  water  program  as  impos¬ 
sible,  who  promised  to  “clean 
out”  City  Hall  and  who  were 
dedicated  to  getting  rid  of  the 
city-manager  system  unless  they 
could  control  it. 

The  two  dissident  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  joined  by  one  of  the 
holdover  Commissioners  to  fire 
the  City  Planning  Director,  to 
force  the  retirement  of  the  Po¬ 
lice  Chief  and  to  threaten  the 
job  of  the  City  Manager.  Wich¬ 
ita’s  good  city  government 
seemed  about  to  be  tom  to 
shreds  by  this  reactionary, 
“aginner”  pair. 

In  addition,  the  State  Board 
of  Health  issued  an  order  bar¬ 
ring  any  additions  or  attach¬ 
ments  to  the  city’s  sewer  system 
because  of  the  loss  of  the  bond 
issue.  This  was  a  real  shocker, 
for  it  meant  an  effective  end 
to  all  building  in  this  still-boom¬ 
ing  city. 


Leadership  Asserted 
imperative. 


But 
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Action  was 
what  kind? 

The  Eagle  proposed  editorially 
that  an  organization  be  formed 
that  would  represent  Wichitans 
as  citizens  and  not  be  tied  to  any 
special  interest  other  than  good 
government  and  community 
progress.  In  mind  were  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  leagues  and  charter  par¬ 
ties  of  other  cities. 

Some  other  young  Wichitans 
were  thinking  along  the  same 
general  line.  When  this  writer 
discussed  his  idea  with  several 
friends,  it  caught  fire  with  a 
young  attorney,  Carl  A.  Bell  Jr., 
who  was  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  Ed  Law,  an 
engineer  who  was  president  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

During  a  period  of  about  two 
months,  these  three  (attorney, 
engineer  and  editorial  writer) 
set  up  an  organization  called 
Civic  Progress  Inc.,  with  a  board 
of  directors  that  included  a 
cross-section  of  the  community 
(labor  leaders,  business  men, 
professional  men,  housewives, 
teachers,  church  leaders,  etc.). 

From  the  beginning  the  Eagle 
supported  the  organization,  giv¬ 
ing  it  generous  attention  in 
news  columns  and  editorials. 

Initially  the  organization  was 
sponsored  by  the  Jaycees  but 
soon  cut  loose  on  its  own,  as 


planned.  A  membership  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched  and  resulted 
in  about  1,400  members  the  first 
year. 

But  before  CPI  (as  it  became 
known)  was  more  than  a  small 
steering  committee,  it  began 
working  to  counteract  the  de¬ 
teriorating  situation  at  City 
Hall  —  where  trained  city  em¬ 
ployes  were  departing  almost 
daily.  CPI  back^  strongly  the 
City  Manager’s  right  to  select 
a  new  police  chief  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  outsiders  or  the 
Commissioners ;  it  campaigned 
for  restoration  of  the  planning 
department  on  a  metro  basis. 

Bonds  .Approved 

But  most  importantly,  CPI 
turned  its  full  efforts  toward 
getting  a  second  vote  on  the 
sewage-plant  bond  issue  and 
winning  voter  approval  (with 
a  house-to-house  campaign).  A 
hard  campaign,  supported  by 
the  Eagle  with  front-page  edi¬ 
torials  almost  daily  for  a  two- 
week  period  and  extensive  news 
and  ^itorial-page  article  cov¬ 
erage,  succeeded  in  getting  the 
bonds  approved. 

Looking  back  on  it,  this  was 
the  turning  point.  But  the  next 
four  years  were  stormy.  The 
two  dissident  Commissioners  be¬ 
came  a  minority,  having  lost  the 
support  of  a  third,  but  they 
made  trouble.  Nearly  every  vote 
was  3-to-2,  with  the  two  trying 
to  block  every  progressive  move. 
An  actual  fistfight  broke  out 
on  the  City  Commission  dais 
when  one  member  hit  (or 
“shoved”)  another.  This  got 
Wichita  adverse  national  atten¬ 
tion.  The  City  Commission  meet¬ 
ings,  shown  at  night  on  televi¬ 
sion,  became  known  throughout 
Kansas  as  the  “Tuesday  night 
fights.” 

Program  of  Progress 

During  this  period,  however, 
the  Eagle  was  developing  a  pro¬ 
posed  program  of  progress  for 
Wichita  —  a  program  which  the 
newspaper  and  CPI  pushed  hard 
and  continuously.  The  main  ele¬ 
ments: 

(1)  Gaining  approval  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  $26-million  Cheney 
Reservoir  as  a  community  water 
supply  and  for  recreation  (the 
reservoir  for  which  voters  had 
approved  bonds  for  the  city’s 
share  in  1956). 

(2)  Resumption  of  an  aban¬ 
doned  annexation  program  to 
prevent  the  city  from  becoming 
surrounded  by  blighted,  inde¬ 
pendent  suburbs. 

(3)  Reappraisal  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  to  eliminate  assessment  in¬ 
equities.  This  was  essential  be¬ 
fore  Wichita  could  go  to  the 
State  Legislature  for  tax  relief. 

(4)  Home  Rule  for  Kansas 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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POSTAL  RATE  HEARING 


Senators  May  Kill 
Surcharge  Proposal 


Washington 

Representatives  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  voiced  their  objections 
to  the  proposed  second  class 
mail  rate  increase  before  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  on 
March  13. 

Chairman  Olin  D.  Johnston 
interrupted  the  opening  state¬ 
ment  of  Ralph  Nicholson, 
spokesman  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  point  out  that  he  was 
“not  pleased  with  that  one-cent 
surcharge  proposal  and  we’re 
going  to  have  to  work  something 
out. 

“Most  of  the  committee  feels 
the  same,”  the  South  Carolina 
Senator  added.  Senator  Frank 
Carlson,  Kansas  Republican, 
volunteered  to  help. 

A  one-cent  per  copy  surcharge 
(now  called  “handling  charge  by 
the  Post  Office  Department) 
would  be  added  in  two  stages 
to  newspaper  and  periodical 
mail  under  the  House-approved 
rate  bill. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  publisher  of 
the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle  and 
chairman  of  the  postal  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  ANPA,  told  the  Com¬ 
mittee  there  was  no  objection 
to  an  “equitable”  increase  in 
second  class  rates.  He  recom¬ 
mended  a  continuance  of  the 
system  which  bases  second  class 
rates  on  weight  and  distance 
with  raises  “on  a  percentage 
basis  affecting  all  users  alike.” 

Mr.  Nicholson  pointed  out 
that  under  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease,  a  small  daily  newspaper 
would  pay  six  cents  more  a 
week  per  mail  subscriber  across 
the  county  line,  while  a  big 
weekly  publication  would  pay 
one  cent  more  a  week  for  de¬ 
livery  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Asks  Credit  for  Services 

He  warned  that  under  the 
proposed  increase  the  “reduced 
volume  of  postal  business  may 
wipe  out  all  or  a  large  part  of 
the  anticipated  gain  in  postal 
revenue  from  newspapers.”  The 
added  costs  would  go  as  high 
as  200%  for  some  papers. 

Mr.  Nicholson  also  suggested 
that  the  Post  Office  and  Con- 
grress  give  “due  credit”  for  the 
services  daily  newspapers  render 
by  sorting  and  delivering  their 
second  class  mail  directly  to  the 
post  offices  and  to  trains. 

Richard  E.  Morrison,  general 
manager  of  Lee  Newspapers  of 


Montana  and  a  member  of  the 
Postal  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
said  distribution  problems  in 
areas  west  of  the  Mississippi 
have  caused  many  new'spapers 
to  provide  services  for  which 
they  are  already  paying  the 
Post  Office.  On  top  of  this,  he 
said,  the  postal  rate  increase 
would  be  a  “severe  hardship.” 
As  an  example  he  pointed  to  the 
Billings  Gazette,  which  delivers 
its  paper  by  truck  to  the  post 
office  at  Glasgow,  Montana,  327 
miles  away.  The  post  office  mere¬ 
ly  puts  it  in  the  subscriber’s  box, 
yet  the  paper  pays  postage  based 
on  the  entire  distance. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  newspaper 
publishers  do  not  need  nor  ex¬ 
pect  preferential  treatment  and 
in  line  wdth  this  he  thought  a 
“great  majority  of  daily  new’s- 
papers  would  willingly  give  up 
the  free-in-county  provision.” 

Carter  Glass  III,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  and  Advance  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  postal  committee  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  said  the 
House  bill  would  increase  sub¬ 
scription  rates  by  $3.12  to  $3.65 
annually.  The  major  portion  of 
this  increase,  he  said,  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  rural  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Loss  to  Rural  Readers 

“The  inevitable  result,”  he 
said,  “would  be  cancellation  of 
many  thousands  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  by  rural  subscribers  whose 
papers  could  not  be  delivered 
economically  by  means  other 
than  rural  mail  carriers.” 

Mr.  Glass  charged  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  had 
failed  to  overhaul  and  improve 
its  methods  of  cost  ascertain¬ 
ment  and  that  its  assessments 
on  different  classes  of  mail 
“must  be  based  upon  the  De¬ 
partment’s  estimate  and  arbi¬ 
trary  allocations  rather  than 
upon  thorough  and  meticulous 
cost  accounting  of  the  true  costs 
of  handling  each  class  of  mail.” 

Senator  Carlson,  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  the  committee, 
said  he,  too,  questions  the  cost 
ascertainment  policy  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  particularly 
with  regard  to  costs  allocated 
to  first  class  mail. 

Fred  Koehl,  vicepresident  of 
the  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Ga- 
zette,  cited  figures  for  nine 
dailies  whose  costs  would  be  in¬ 


creased  up  to  185%  under  the 
bill. 

Shields  Johnson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News,  told  the 
committee  that  annual  audits 
showed  a  steady  decline  in  the 
use  of  the  mails  by  his  papers 
because  of  six  increases  in  sec¬ 
ond  class  rates  in  the  past  dec¬ 
ade. 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  general 
manager  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer  and  Times, 
said  his  papers  were  using  the 
mail  service  for  30%  fewer  pa¬ 
pers  now  than  in  1951.  In  1951, 
he  said,  it  cost  $1.85  per  year 
per  subscriber  and  in  1961  it 
cost  $3.23,  an  increase  of  74%. 

Further  hearings  were  set  for 
March  22  and  27  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  weekly  newspapers 
and  magazines. 


Antitrust  Data 
Bill  Advanced 

Washington 

Legislation  to  permit  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  to  obtain 
business  documents  in  a  civil 
anti-trust  inquiry  is  on  its  way 
to  final  passage.  The  House  this 
week  approved  Congressman 
Emanuel  Celler’s  bill  on  a  roll 
call  vote,  338  to  58  and  sent  it 
to  conference  with  a  Senate  bill 
passed  last  September. 

Under  present  law  only  docu¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  a  criminal 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
may  be  subpoenaed.  Over  Mr. 
Celler’s  protest  an  amendment 
was  attached  to  the  House  bill 
limiting  subpoenas  to  material 
of  companies  “under  investiga¬ 
tion.”  It  was  considered  likely 
the  amendment  would  be  re¬ 
moved  before  final  action  on  the 
measure. 

Agents  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Celler 
is  chairman,  have  been  making 
general  inquiries  around  the 
country  in  relation  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Although  Mr. 
Celler  has  announced  he  will 
conduct  hearings  soon  on  news¬ 
paper  mergers,  etc.,  no  date  has 
been  mentioned. 


Stock  PR  Checked 

Public  relations  firms  are  be¬ 
ing  requested  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to 
supply  copies  of  press  releases 
for  companies  whose  stock  is 
sold  publicly.  SEC  officials  de¬ 
clined  to  say  whether  this  action 
is  related  to  the  inquiry  by  a 
special  staff  looking  into  all 
publicity  pertaining  to  “hot  is¬ 
sues”  on  the  stock  market. 


Court  Stays 
Jail  Term 
For  Editor 


Washington 

James  E.  Jackson,  editor  of 
the  Worker,  New  York  stoi- 
weekly,  was  spared  from  start- 
ing  a  six-months  jail  term  thii 
week  after  he  refused  to  answer 
questions  in  a  Grand  Jury  in- 
vestigation  of  Communist  Party 
activities. 

Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff  hdd 
Mr.  Jackson  in  contempt  of 
court  but  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia 
stayed  execution  of  the  sentence 
until  it  announces  further  action 
in  the  case.  The  court  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  hear  an  appeal  by  Philip 
Bart,  organizational  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party,  from  a 
similar  sentence.  Mr.  Bart  be¬ 
gan  ser%’ing  the  sentence  last 
week. 

Mr.  Jackson’s  lawyer,  Joseph 
Forer,  argued  in  the  appell«t» 
court  that  his  client  should 
main  free  because  his  refusal 
to  testify  did  not  constitute  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  na¬ 
tional  security. 

Questions  .About  Paper 

The  Grand  Jury  has  beo 
looking  into  the  requirements  of 
the  McCarran  Act  for  registra¬ 
tion  of  Communist  Party  officials 
and  agents.  A  Department  of 
Justice  lawyer,  Oran  H.  Water¬ 
man,  put  about  40  questions  to 
the  Worker  editor. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  con¬ 
tempt  citation.  Judge  Holtxoff 
was  told  that  the  questions  in¬ 
cluded  these  relating  specifically 
to  the  newspaper: 

Does  the  Worker  require  its 
staff  members  to  be  Communist 
Party  members? 

Does  the  Worker,  which  has 
never  been  publicly  Identified  as 
a  Communist  Party  organ,  le 
ceive  any  funds  from  the  party? 

Does  its  editorial  policy  le 
fleet  the  viewpoint  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party? 

Mr.  Jackson  declined  to^  an¬ 
swer  on  the  ground  that  the 
questions  infringed  on  freedom 
of  the  press.  He  also  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  against  self -incrimi¬ 
nation  but  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  had  Judge  Holtzoff  sign* 
waiver  of  immunity  for  Mr 
Jackson. 

The  editor  refused  to  reply  to 
a  series  of  questions  pertaining 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  party 
organization.  He  said  he  did  not 
want  to  be  a  “stool  pigeon"  or 
informer. 
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Toledo  Blade 
Indicted  on 
Libel  Charge 

Toledo 

The  Toledo  Blade  Company 
was  indicted  March  7  on  seven 
counts  of  criminal  libel  of 
County  Prosecutor  Harry  Fri- 
berg  and  two  of  his  assistants. 

The  indictment,  based  on  five 
editorials  and  a  letter  to  the 
editor  published  at  various  times 
in  the  last  16  months,  was 
returned  by  the  Lucas  County 
grand  jury. 

Mr.  Friberg  announced  the 
indictment  at  a  press  conference. 
He  said  he  had  presented  the 
case  to  the  grand  jury,  and  that 
his  office  would  prosecute  it. 

In  a  statement  the  next  day, 
the  company  denied  that  there 
had  been  any  attempt  to  vilify 
and  defame  Mr.  Friberg  or  his 
two  assistants  as  charged  in  the 
indictment. 

Counts  Detailed 


of  what  he  termed  the  news¬ 
paper’s  practice  of  attacking  any 
project  or  official  not  in  accord 
with  its  thinking.  He  accused 
the  Blade  of  printing  misleading 
news  stories  and  brainwashing 
its  readers  by  constant  repeti¬ 
tion  and  buildup  of  minor  inci¬ 
dents.  This,  he  said,  has  dis¬ 
couraged  many  persons  from 
running  for  office. 

Newspaper’s  Statement 

The  statement  by  the  Toledo 
Blade  Company  said: 

“The  Blade  denies  any  attempt 
to  vilify  and  defame  Mr.  Fri- 
berg,  or  to  ‘seek  vengeance  and 
retaliation’  against  the  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney  or  his  assistants 
for  anything. 

“This  newspaper  has  criti¬ 
cized  and  questioned  the  prose¬ 
cutor’s  office  on  a  number  of 
occasions  solely  on  the  basis  of 
how  it  handled  public  business. 
The  Blade  has  expressed  particu¬ 
lar  concern  over  the  prosecution 
of  armed  robbery  cases  in  which 
ex-felons  were  permitted  to 
plead  guilty  to  lesser  charges, 
or  in  which  charges  were  with¬ 
drawn. 


Guild  Votes  Strike 

St.  Louis 

Members  of  the  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Guild  voted  327  to 
42,  on  March  14  to  strike  the 
Post-Dispatch  if  negotiations, 
now  under  way  with  Federal 
mediators,  fail  to  bring  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  new  contract  soon. 
The  old  contract  expired  Dec. 
31.  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  said 
Guild  demands  would  increase 
its  costs  by  $1  million  a  year 
but  said  it  would  make  a  new 
proposal  March  19. 


World  Revised 
To  Newspaper 
Style  Makeup 

Washington 
The  first  six  months  of  opera¬ 
tion  have  brought  about  some 
drastic  changes  in  World,  the 
compact  international  weekly 
newspaper. 

Ralph  de  Toledano  is  out  as 


Negro  Press 
Marks  135th 
Anniversary 

Washington 

The  135th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Negro 
Press  will  be  observed  March 
18-24,  according  to  E.  Washing¬ 
ton  Rhodes,  president.  National 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  sponsoring  organization  of 
the  24-year-old  annual  project. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Tribune,  said 
March  16  was  the  day  on  which 
the  first  Negro  newspaper  in 
the  U.  S.,  Freedom’s  Journal, 
was  published  at  New  York  City 
in  1827.  The  theme  of  the  Press 
Week  observance  is  “In  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  .  .  .  Rests 
the  Future  of  Humanity.” 

Thomas  W.  Young,  president, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  and 
Guide,  has  appealed  to  churches, 
religious  and  educational  insti- 


Mr.  Friberg  contended  that 
the  editorials  and  letter  were 
intended  to  “blacken  his  repu¬ 
tation,  expose  him  to  public 
hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.” 
Two  of  his  assistants,  Joseph  J. 
Jan  and  Anthony  G.  Pizza,  were 
named  in  two  of  the  counts  as 
also  having  been  libeled. 

The  seven  counts  were: 

An  editorial  published  Nov. 
5,  1960  which  opposed  Mr.  Fin- 
berg’s  election  to  a  third  term 
as  prosecutor. 

An  editorial  published  June  4, 
1961,  criticizing  the  handling  of 
a  case  of  an  ex-felon  in  which 
Mr.  Friberg’s  assistants,  Mr. 
Jan  and  Mr.  Pizza,  recommended 
reduction  of  a  charge  of  armed 
robbery  to  unarmed  robbery,  an 
action  later  concurred  in  by  the 
prosecutor. 

A  second  editorial  on  the  same 
subject  published  June  6,  1961. 

The  reprinting  of  the  edito¬ 
rials  of  June  4  and  June  6  on 
June  8,  1961. 

An  editorial  published  Dec.  11, 
1961,  commenting  on  the  slaying 
of  a  policeman  by  an  ex-convict 
in  which  reference  was  made  to 
the  prosecutor’s  office. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  pub¬ 
lished  Dec.  13,  1961,  on  the 
policeman’s  slaying. 

An  editorial  published  Feb.  21, 
this  year,  commenting  on  the 
listi^  of  a  Toledo  man  sought 
for  jumping  bail  while  awaiting 
trial^  for  robbery  as  one  of  the 
FBI’s  10  most  wanted  fugitives. 

Mr.  Friberg  said  he  took  the 
action  against  the  Blade  because 
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“But  the  Blade’s  editorial 
comments  on  Mr.  Friberg  have 
not  been  restricted  to  criticism 
alone,  even  though  this  news¬ 
paper  did  not  support  him  when 
he  ran  for  re-election  in  1960. 
In  the  past  few  months,  for 
example,  he  was  firmly  backed 
by  Blade  editorials  in  his  efforts 
to  consolidate  county  library 
services. 

“The  conduct  of  officials  in 
their  handling  of  public  offices 
is  a  legitimate  source  of  concern 
to  the  public  and,  therefore,  a 
legitimate  topic  of  comment  by 
a  newspaper. 

Views  with  Suspicion 

“A  newspaper  has  to  view 
vrith  suspicion  any  moves  that 
give  the  appearance  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  suppress  criticism  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials.  Too  much  is  at  stake 
for  a  community  to  be  spoon  fed 
only  what  officials  would  like  to 
have  published. 

“Toledo  once  had  a  reputation 
as  a  community  that  tolerated 
gambling  and  harbored  crimin¬ 
als  until  relentless  public  pres¬ 
sure  brought  about  improve¬ 
ments.  Preventing  that  image 
from  recurring  is  essential  to 
industrial  development  and  the 
economic  progress  that  Toledo 
must  have. 

“This  is  why  the  Blade  is  so 
sensitive  to  what  the  prosecu¬ 
tor’s  office  is  doing  and  why  it 
will  continue  to  be.” 

The  maximum  fine,  on  convic¬ 
tion,  for  each  count  of  criminal 
libel  against  a  corporation  is 
$500. 
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editor-in-chief  and  the  $25,000- 
a-year  job  has  been  eliminated. 
Karl  Hess  moved  from  executive 
editor  to  editor.  He  is  a  former 
departmental  editor  of  News¬ 
week  and  a  writer  and  reporter 
for  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co., 
the  Washington  Time s-Her aid, 
the  Washington  Daily  News  and 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 
Prior  to  going  with  World  he 
was  with  a  paper  company. 

Basil  L.  (Stuffy)  Walters, 
retired  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  is  a  consultant  to 
World  in  its  revamping. 

Mr.  de  Toledano’s  resignation 
came  about  by  “mutual  consent” 
and  was  mainly  the  result  of 
policy  differences.  The  former 
editor-in-chief,  who  helped  found 
the  paper,  said  there  was 
“steady  pressure  from  some  of 
the  backer’s  advisers  against 
making  World  ‘too-anti-commun- 
ist’  or  ‘too  openly  conservative’.” 
Consideration  was  given,  he  said, 
to  installing  two  editors — one 
conservative  and  one  liberal — 
to  give  the  paper  “balance.” 

The  “differences  of  opinion,” 
a  spokesman  for  the  paper  said, 
included  the  format.  The  paper 
originally  started  out  as  a  tab¬ 
loid  folded  over,  and  then  moved 
into  its  present  8%  x  11  size 
with  three  columns.  Mr.  de 
Toledano  held  out  for  the  three- 
column  format  while  others  on 
the  paper  wanted  four  columns, 
which  they  considered  more  in 
keeping  with  newspaper  style. 
The  paper  is  now  using  the 
four-column  makeup  with  news 
heads.  It  is  printed  by  offset  on 
newsprint. 


of  their  members  and  students 
the  close  interest  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  press  in  guaranteeing 
basic  fre^oms. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  historic 
fact,”  Mr.  Young  said,  “that  the 
founding  of  Freedom’s  Journal, 
to  say  the  least,  was  more  than 
an  indirect  outgrowth  of  the 
church.”  Early  in  1827,  a  group 
headed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  E. 
Cornish  assembled  in  New  York 
City  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
the  race  and  resolved  to  publish 
a  weekly  journal  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  citi¬ 
zenship  status  of  free  Negroes. 

On  March  16, 1827,  Freedom’s 
Journal  appeared  under  the  co¬ 
editorship  of  Rev.  Cornish  and 
Jamaica-bom  John  B.  Russ- 
wurm,  who  was  the  first  Negro 
college  graduate  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Russwurm  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cornish  dedicated  them¬ 
selves  to  the  cause  of  their 
oppressed  brothers  in  the  South 
and  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Negroes  who  had  escaped  to  the 
North.  According  to  historians, 
Mr.  Russwurm’s  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism  was  brief  and  he  was 
“captured”  by  the  Colonization 
Society  and  sent  to  Africa.  Free¬ 
dom’s  Journal  was  suspended, 
but  other  Negro  editors  began 
publishing  newspapers  such  as 
Rights  of  All,  Mirror  of  Liberty, 
Elevator,  Clarion,  Genius  of 
Freedom,  and  North  Star. 

Today  there  are  approximate¬ 
ly  200  Negn^  publications  in  the 
United  States  with  a  total  per 
issue  circulation  in  excess  of  two 
million  copies. 
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Quiet  Court 
Photos  Bring 
Mistrial  Rule 


Utica,  N.  Y.  j 
Photos  taken  in  court  by  j 
Dante  O.  Tranquille,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Utica  news¬ 
papers,  resulted  in  a  mistrial  in 
County  Court  here  March  9. 

Using  a  Leica  35-mm  camera, 
Mr.  Tranquille  sat  among  spec¬ 
tators  in  the  courtroom  and  l 
quietly  snapped  several  pictures. 
Eight  of  them  were  used  the 
following  morning  by  the  Utica 
Daily  Press. 

The  photographer  said  he  had 
received  permission  from  County 
Judge  John  J.  Walsh  and  Louis 
Brindisi,  defense  attorney,  to 
take  pictures. 

Copy  of  Paper  Shown 

When  the  trial,  in  which 
Frank  Cicero  was  charged  with 
trying  to  pay  a  man  $500  to  kill 
a  woman,  w'as  scheduled  to 
resume.  Judge  Walsh  introduced 
a  copy  of  the  Press  as  “Exhibit 
1”  and  adjourned  court  until  the 
afternoon. 

When  court  reconvened,  Mr. 
Brindisi  asked  for  a  mistrial 
and  a  change  of  venue,  main¬ 
taining  that  the  pictures  and 
story  in  the  Press  were  bad 
publicity  for  the  defendant  and 
were  prejudicial.  He  said  the 
picture-taking  violated  the  Bar 
Association’s  Canon  35. 

District  Attorney  Arthur  Dar- 
rigrand,  arguing  against  the 
defense  motion  for  mistrial,  said 
he  did  not  know  the  pictures 
were  being  taken  and  the  decor¬ 
um  of  the  court  had  not  been 
disturbed. 

When  the  judge  asked  the 
jurors  if  they  had  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  pictures,  they  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  show  of  hands  that 
they  had  not  been. 

The  Press,  in  an  editorial 
expressed  disappointment  that  a 
mistrial  had  ^en  g^ranted  and 
said  “Judge  Walsh’s  decision 
appears  to  place  new  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy,  a  right  and  privilege  for 
which  newspapers  have  been 
flghting  for  a  generation  or 
more.” 

*  *  * 

Broader  Ban  Sought 

The  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  meeting 
March  12  in  Washington,  con- 
denrned  picture-taking  at  trials, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  in  fed¬ 
eral  courts.  The  conference  indi¬ 
cated  it  would  strive  to  extend 
the  rule  against  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography  to  all  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding's  in  federal  courtrooms 


Avoids  Test  ^ 
Of  Contempt  C 
By  Testifying!  ^ 


and  include  “the  environs”  of  Manager  and  Elditor 
the  courtroom  as  out-of-bounds  ¥»  r» 

to  camera  and  broadcast  equip-  New  Booth  Paper 

ment.  Ypsilanti.  M 


A  looming  test  case  ofa25- 
year-old  Pennsylvania  law 

riT''  K  ing  newsmen  the  legal  rig^t  to 

V  protect  news  sources  in  coon 

proceedings  dropped  hen 

proceed- 

against  Donald  L.  Bariett, 

S  :  j  Reading  Times  reporter,  were 

'  1  *•  V  J  1.  fly . discontinued  after  he  told  the 

k  P  fly ^  L  ^  *  W  1^  Berks  County  Court  he  was  will- 

'«"i  ing  to  testify  regarding  his 

-  -.m  knowledge  of  prostitution  op- 

COMMUNICATIONS  PLAZA  designed  for  the  New  York  World's  Fair  erations. 

has  space  available  in  three  pavilions  for  newspapers,  radio-television  discharg’ing  the  proceed- 

and  communications  arts.  Minimum  exhibit  space  is  200  square  feet,  ings.  President  Judge  Warren 
Total  area  in  the  plaza  will  be  36,000  square  feet  in  the  heart  of  the  K.  Hess  publicly  commended 
fair  site.  Mr.  Barlett  and  the  Times  for 

a  series  of  articles  on  organised 

and  include  “the  environs”  of  M&nsgcr  Slid  Elditor  prostitution  published  last  De- 

the  courtroom  as  out-of-bounds  r,  ^  ,1,  p  cember. 

to  camera  and  broadcast  equip-  OOOin  raper 

ment.  Ypsilanti,  Mich,  old  reporter  had  “rendered  a  | 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  The  appointments  of  Leo  T.  great  public  service  in  exposing 
heads  the  conference.  Its  mem-  Zahn  as  manager  of  the  Ypsi-  such  conditions,”  and  noted  that 
bership  includes  the  chief  judges  lanti  Press,  and  James  P.  Brown  the  articles  “have  gotten  some 
of  the  11  U.S.  circuits  and  rep-  Jr.  as  editor  were  announced  action  ” 

resentatives  of  district  judges.  March  12  by  George  P.  Me-  Charles  H.  Weidner,  counsel 

•  Callum,  executive  vicepresident  ^^e  Reading  Eagle  Co.,  pub- 

4  Given  Promotions  of  Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  Usher  of  the  Times,  said  Mr. 

On  Bidder  Newsnaner  1  Booth  purchas^  the  Press  Barlett  would  be  willing  to 

un  liuKler  l^iewspaper  last  week  and  took  over  opera-  pending  cases  of 

Duluth  Mareh  12.  alleg^ed  prostitutes  who  operated 

Four  promotions  at  the  Duluth  Mr.  Zahn,  50,  came  to  Ypsi-  ^he  houses  spot- 

News-Tribune  and  Herald  are  lanti  from  the  position  of  classi-  Uehted  in  the  newspaper  series 
announced  by  B.  H.  Bidder  Jr.,  fied  advertising  manager  of  the  contempt  orLedinrs 

publisher.  They  are:  jnn  Arbor  News.  Mr.  Brown,  InitS^^Xr  Hi^^S 

Willmar  Buesgen,  national  'll!*  ^’as  news  editor  of  the  Jack-  ^  ^  ^  testify  in  a  court  case 

advertisine  manager  to  assist-  Citizen  Patriot.  He  has  refus^  to  t^tily  in  a  court  c« 

ant  to  the  hurin^s  mawfr  worked  on  the  Milwaukee  Jour-  20  f* 

C  D  Tullv  the  Dallas  Morning 

J  Roier  Grier  classified  houseowner, 

advertising  manager,to  national  Richard  Kerr,  head  of  the  Newspaper  counsel  then  dtri 
advertising  manacer  Arbor  News  bureau  at  a  state  law  enacted  in  1937 

Glenn  R.  Abraham'son,  promo-  Ypsilanti  and  a  News  staffer  which  exem^  newsmen  fiw 
tion  and  personnel  manager,  to  for  eight  y^r^  will  become  city 

classified  advertising  manager,  editor  of  the  j^ross.  i~„„i  nmrrrdintT"; 

Hartley  T.  Emerson  Jr.,  from  L-  William  Shurtliff,  manager  legal  proceedings, 

the  retail  display  advertising  of  fl'®  Booth  Newspapers  na-  Dist.  Atty.  Frederick  0.  Brn- 
staff  to  promotion  and  personnel  fional  advertising  office  in  De-  baker  contended  the  law  re- 

manager  troit  since  1955,  will  become  ferred  only  to  informers  and  not 

supervisor  of  advertising  de-  to  firsthand  observations. 

*  partments  for  the  Press.  He  • 

Another  Century  was  with  the  Ann  Arbor  News  „  _  .  • 

fn  Yrkwii  frkiimnll&tn  from  1946-55.  ^  to  Receive  Prizes 


4  Given  Promotions 
On  Bidder  Newspaper 


Another  Century  was  with  the  Ann  Arbor  I 

In  Iowa  Journalism  fco»a  1946-55. 

Mason  City,  Iowa  _  .  .  ail 

The  Globe-Gazette  here  has  Section  for  Alabama 


begun  its  second  century  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Its  past  and  a  look  into  the 


Houston 

A  State  of  Alabama  special 


3  to  Receive  Prizes 
For  Osteopathy  Stories 

CHiaoo 

Three  newspaper  writm 
have  been  announced  as  winnere 


future  of  journalism  were  told  section  was  published  by  the  °f  Journalisrn  a'^rds 

in  a  108-page  special  edition,  Houston  Post  on  Sunday, 

Feb.  23,  which  contained  a  com-  March  11.  The  12-page  section  American  Ostropathic  A^tt 
plete  account  of  Astronaut  John  carried  approximately  9,000 
Glenn’s  orbital  flight.  lines  of  advertising.  This  was 

The  special  edition  of  10  sec-  part  of  a  folldw-up  to  a  24-page  story  about  osteopa  ic  in 
tions  included  175  separate  special  published  by  the  Post  on  The  winners  are  Jeanne 
stories  and  100  pictures,  under  Feb.  25  about  the  Inductrial  Franke,  Chicago  Tribune; 
the  general  title  of  “The  News-  Golden  Triangle:  Alabama,  Ar-  Gelbspan,  Phila^lphia  Bum^ 
paper-C on  science  of  a  Free  kansas,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  and  Blair  Justice,  Fort  Irorw 
People.”  Mississippi.  Star-Telegram. 
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r.REAT  GRAXPMOTHER^S 


GLENN  MAKES  IT!  Crises  Spots 

THE  CXX;OA  TRIBUNE  '  TK  X  J  • 

Keportccl  in 
^  DaUy  Spread 


Cocoa  Daily  Soars 
With  Missile  Base 


Philadelphia 

A  series  devoted  entirely  to 
lands  of  crises  around  the  globe 
began  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  March  5.  Entitled 
“World’s  Trouble  Spots,”  the 
Monday-through-Friday  feature 
comprises  13  pull-out  pages  with 
a  full-color  map  on  one  side  and 
background  text  on  the  other. 
The  concluding  feature  will  run 
March  21. 

The  series  is  prepared  by 
Inquirer  staff  writers  and  art¬ 
ists.  Areas  of  dispute  and 
regions  of  unrest  are  pin-pointed 
on  the  maps.  Editorial  content, 
on  the  reverse  side,  discusses 
the  history,  the  position,  the 
crisis  and  the  future  of  the 
nation  in  question.  In  addition, 
the  text  page  presents  portraits 
and  profiles  of  the  country’s 
governmental  personalities. 

The  series  has  received  special 
attention  in  schools  throughout 
Delaware  Valley.  In  many  cases, 
the  maps  and  articles  are 
assigned  reading,  subjects  for 
classroom  discussion.  Principals, 
teachers  and  pupils  have  ordered 
bulk  deliveries. 

Philadelphia’s  educational 
television  station,  WHYY,  has 
been  presenting  daily  telecasts 
based  on  the  series,  with  two 
students  from  different  high 
schools  in  the  area  as  commen¬ 
tators.  The  10:30  A.M.  telecasts 
go  into  96  school  districts. 


next  Tuesday,”  said  Managing  ciation  of  which  she  is  a  lifetime 
Editor  John  Pound,  “the  Cocoa  honorary  member. 

Tribune  may  have  to  scrap  a  John  W.  Pound,  managing  edi- 
special  edition.  Our  leading  mer-  tor,  came  to  the  Tribune  in 
chants  have  wished  Colonel  1922.  His  father,  the  late  James 
Glenn  all  the  luck.”  E.  Pound,  published  newspapers 

John  wasn’t  being  mercenary,  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 

It  was  just  a  matter-of-fact  The  future  of  the  Cocoa  Tri¬ 
statement  because  he  and  par-  bune  can  be  read  in  the  census 
ticularly  Mrs.  C.  H.  Holderman,  and  circulation  figures  of  the 
editor  and  publisher  since  1917,  Greater  Cocoa  Area.  In  1950  the 
have  been  rooted  in  Canaveral’s  population  was  estimated  as  7,- 
history.  293.  The  1961  estimate  was  48,- 

The  Cocoa  Tribune,  owned  and  653. 
published  by  Mrs.  Marie  Hold-  ^ 

erman,  is  celebrating  its  45th  Circulation  Goes  Up 

anniversary.  She  has  continual-  Circulation  of  the  Tribune  wras  SPACEMEN  INC 
ly  edited  and  published  the  3,205  when  it  went  daily  in  1959. 

Cocoa  Tribune  since  its  first  in  September  of  that  year  it  * 

issue  as  a  w’eekly  newspaper,  was  4,024;  September  1961  it  Texas  National  Guard 
Mrs.  Holderman  asked  the  mer-  was  5,321.  In  January,  circula-  Hmistnn 

chants  to  guarantee  a  paid-up  tion  was  6,308  and  taking  off  nousion  w  ruer 

circulation  list  of  600  at  $1  for  jn  the  direction  of  the  moon.  Austin,  Tex. 

one  year,  which  they  did.  With  One  of  Canaveral’s  projects  William  H.  Gardner,  chief  of 
handset  type  and  a  country  will  bring  5,000  construction  the  Houston  Post’s  Capital 
Campbell  cylinder  press,  she  had  people  to  the  area  and  10,000  Bureau  for  12  years,  has  been 
wrested  the  market  from  a  com-  permanent  personnel  will  fol-  awarded  the  National  Guard  as- 
petitive  newspaper  by  1920.  low.  sociation  “Minuteman  Award 

nT  io"o  Age  is  one  of  the  things  which  for  Journalism.” 

ai  y  ince  a  Holderman  ig^nores.  She  The  award  is  made  annually 

In  1952  the  Tribune  became  arrives  in  the  newspaper  office  to  a  Texas  journalist  who  has 
a  semi-weekly  and  on  its  40th  about  6:45  week-day  mornings  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
birthday  in  1957,  a  tri-wreekly.  and  leaves  before  lunch.  Her  tion  to  the  National  Guard  of 
In  July  1959  it  went  daily  —  afternoons  include  other  activi-  Texas.  Mr.  Gardner  was  chosen 
Monday  through  Friday.  ties  which  are  part  of  her  broad  for  an  article  on  the  call  to  ac- 

“Canaveral”,  says  Mrs.  Hold-  interests  in  people  and  life  in  tive  duty  of  the  Carrizo  Springs 
erman,  “is  one  of  the  three  cities  general.  Guard  unit,  a  story  which  was 

in  Florida  which  retain  the  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  syndicated  by  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 

names  they  bore  in  the  16th  in  appointing  a  national  adver-  bune  News  Service. 

Century.  Many  of  our  efforts  as  _  _  _  _ _ 

a  newspaper  were  to  establish  r,..,  ^  ^  "  ^ 

Port  Canaveral  as  a  seaport.  ‘ 

The  port  will  draw  up  to  35  ,• 

feet  of  water.  This  would  have  '  ^  ^ 

assured  us  of  good  economic  .. 

growth  in  the  Greater  Cocoa  ' 

Area.  Everybody  in  the  world 
knows  the  name  Canaveral  to- 
day  and  we  feel  we  had  some- 

thing  to  do  with  it,  even  though  -  ~ 

weren’t  thinking  about  mis-  ■■■■■I  ■■■■■ 

and  moonflights.”  zz'^^zz\ 

Mrs.  Holderman  is  the  first  ^  m  m  m  »  w  a 

woman  in  Florida  to  be  named  ——————  - 

a  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  a  Gov-  ^  K  iHWI—  ■MH  MIHIHII 
emor’s  staff  and  has  sen’ed  on 
the  State  Library  Board  and  on 

the  Historical  Society,  whereby  «  f  t  I 

her  knowledge  of  Canaveral’s  ■  — .  -  .  W-  -  / 

history  attains  an  authoritative  /  .  I 


SAVED! — Front  page  of  the  Cocoa 
Tribune  on  the  day  Colonel  Glenn 
"salvaged"  the  special  orbit  edi¬ 
tion. 
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NEWSY  SEHING  — Mrs.  Marie 
Hot^rrnan,  editor-publisher  of  the 

^^vnd,  managing  editor,  and^  her 
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Rigid  Check 
Made  to  Pick 
Papers’  Rep 

Appointment  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Company  as 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
newspapers  was  announced  this 
week  by  John  B.  Martin,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Morning 
Gazette,  the  Evening  Daily  Mail, 
and  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail. 
The  appointment  was  effective 
March  1. 

Acquisition  of  the  three  news¬ 
papers,  which  boast  a  combined 
circulation  of  224,658,  brings  to 
26  the  total  number  of  papers 
now  represented  by  S-F-W.  The 
Charleston  papers  had  been  rep¬ 
resented  by  Johnson,  Kent, 
Gavin  &  Binding,  Inc. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Mr.  Johnson  revealed  that 
S-F-W  had  been  selected  after 
a  “searching  appraisal”  of  10 
newspaper  representative  firms 
in  which  the  formal  presenta¬ 
tion  technique,  usually  associated 
with  the  selection  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  by  an  advertiser, 
was  employed. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  a  three- 
man  committee  comprised  of 
himself,  R.  M.  Sayre,  manager 
of  general  advertising,  and 
William  E.  Grose,  manager  of 
marketing,  invited  10  represen¬ 
tative  firms  to  Charleston  to 
make  presentations  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  possibilities  of  representing 
the  three  newspapers.  Interviews 
started  last  October  and  finished 
up  this  past  January. 

Presentations  Screened 

According  to  Mr.  Martin,  the 
committee  met  following  each 
presentation  and  exchanged 
memoranda  commenting  on  their 
individual  impressions  of  the 
presentation  in  terms  of  pre¬ 
determined  indices  of  appraisal. 
The  three-man  committee  then 
attended  the  Chicago  meeting 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  where 
they  talked  with  ad  executives 
of  other  newspapers  represented 
by  the  same  firms  they  were  con¬ 
sidering  for  the  Charleston 
papers.  Next  step  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  a  personal  visit  to 
the  Chicago,  Detroit  and  New 
York  offices  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  firms  under  consideration 
where  they  met  with  sales  staffs, 
had  a  look  at  the  firms’  physical 
facilities  and  their  scope  of 
activities. 

The  committee  then  drew  up 
an  evaluation  sheet  pointing  up 
the  qualifications  and  character¬ 
istics  of  each  representative  firm 


in  relation  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  Charleston  news¬ 
papers.  A  form  was  developed 
embodying  previously  estab¬ 
lished  rating  points  and  each 
committee  member  then  rated 
the  individual  representative 
firms  on  this  basis.  Final  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  board  of  directors 
of  Newspaper  Agency  Corp., 
agent  for  the  Charleston  papers. 
The  Gazette  and  the  Mail  are 
owned  by  two  companies  and 
their  editorial  operations  are 
separate. 

Impressed  by  Reps 

In  a  joint  statement  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week,  the 
three-man  committee  emphasized 
that  they  w'ere  “highly 
impressed”  with  the  capabilities 
of  the  newspaper  representative 
business  in  general  as  a  result 
of  their  “searching  appraisal.” 

“It  was  not  simple  to  narrow 
the  final  choice  to  one  because  it 
was  apparent  that  there  are  a 
number  of  representative  organ¬ 
izations  today  that  are  fully  cap¬ 
able  of  representing  their  respec¬ 
tive  papers  most  effectively,” 
the  statement  said. 

“It  was  our  further  feeling 
that  as  newspapers  and  markets 
differ,  so  do  the  individual  abili¬ 
ties  of  representatives  vary  in 
individual  markets.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  considered  best  for  one 
market  may  not  necessarily  be 
the  best  for  another. 

“While  fully  respecting  the 
capabilities  of  the  many  fine 
representative  organizations,  we 
thought  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Company  best  filled  the 
Charleston  papers’  own  particu¬ 
lar  needs.” 

• 

ROP  Color  Linage 
Strong  in  January 

ROP  color  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  established  another  high 
in  January,  after  breaking 
records  in  1961.  The  10,932,074 
lines  of  measured  ROP  color 
linage  was  6.8  percent  better 
than  that  of  last  January  and 
the  best  for  January  ever.  (In 
January,  1958,  the  figure  was 
4,500,000.) 

This  data  is  contained  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Hoe  Report, 
compiled  by  Media  Records  and 
distributed  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

Retail  color  continued  to  show 
the  greatest  strength,  with 
5,500,000  lines.  General  national 
color  fell  off  in  January,  a  16.6 
percent  loss. 

Automotive  linage,  led  by  an 
aggressive  campaign  for  new 
passenger  cars,  was  73  percent 
above  that  of  last  January,  at 
482,000  lines.  Chevrolet  and 
Rambler  each  used  almost  200,- 
000  lines  of  color  in  newspapers 
during  the  month. 


Briton  Views  U.S.  Press: 
Maxwell  Majestic  Editor 


Arthur  Christiansen,  the 
British  editor  turned  movie 
actor  (“The  Day  the  Earth 
Caught  Fire”)  and  best-seller 
author  (“Headlines  All  My 
Life”),  took  home  to  England 
from  his  recent  U.S.  visit  some 
impressions  of  the  American 
press  which  differ  with  those  of 
his  Fleet  Street  colleague,  Cecil 
King. 

Mr.  King,  the  publisher,  casti¬ 
gated  American  newspapers  and 
journalism  in  general  during  a 
talk  a  year  ago  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Christiansen,  an  honored 
guest  of  the  club  a  few  weeks 
ago,  found  “a  deep  scar”  left  by 
Mr.  King’s  remarks.  Recalling 
his  own  appearance  in  his  col¬ 
umn  for  World’s  Press  News, 
March  9,  the  editor  wrote: 

“When  I  repudiated  King’s 
views  there  was  a  growl  of 
approval  that  seemed  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  skyscraper.” 

Bad  But  Lively 

As  for  his  own  views  of  our 
press,  Mr.  Christiansen  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“Some  American  newspapers 
are,  let’s  agree,  very  bad,  but  on 
the  whole  they  are  pretty  lively 
and  the  men  working  for  them 
are  a  dedicated  lot. 

“The  New  York  Daily  News 
(at  1,900,000  America’s  top- 
seller)  is  a  top-flight  job,  with 
brilliantly  condensed  coverage  of 
international  and  political  news 
as  well  as  all  the  crime  that’s 
fit  to  print. 

“Joe  Kingsbury  Smith’s  Jour- 
nal-American  is  immensely  read¬ 
able.  The  New  York  Post  is  full 
of  character.  The  Chicago  papers 
are  a  rumbustious  lot. 

“Of  course  it  is  difficult  for 
the  English  eye  to  get  used  to 
American  presentation,  which 
may  account  for  the  views  of 
visiting  pressmen  like  Cecil 
King.  And  certainly  there  are 
many  misconceptions  in  the  US 
about  the  British  press,  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  same  reason. 

“Over  and  over  again,  for 
example,  I  had  to  defend  our 
papers  against  the  charge  that 
they  are  nothing  but  muck¬ 
raking  scandal  sheets.  The  phase 
that  the  gossip  columns  went 
through  about  five  years  ago 
has  stuck  in  the  minds  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapermen  and  no-one 
has  told  them  of  the  clear-up 
since. 

Very  Impressive  Figure 

“The  desire  of  Americans  for 
a  national  paper  is  all-con- 
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suming.  While  I  was  there  \ 
Sunday  paper  called  the  Natin- 
al  Observer,  printed  in  sevenl 
cities  simultaneously,  made  iti 
appearance,  but  although  it  used 
newspaper  headlines  and  news¬ 
paper  format  it  did  not  contain 
a  line  of  news  and  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  sheep  in  wolf’s  clothinf, 
so  to  speak ;  Time  and  Newswui 
do  a  much  better  job. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  papw 
probably  stands  a  chance  of 
success,  such  is  the  desire  of 
American  readers  to  feel  that 
they  are  one  nation  joumalist^^ 
ally. 

“Many  people  asked  me  on  my 
travels  if  I  missed  Fleet  Street, 
and  I  was  able  to  say  that  i 
though  t  I  had  got  it  out  of  my 
system  even  though  it  had  been 
difficult. 

“But  suddenly  in  the  office  of 
Don  Maxwell,  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  I  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  majesty  and 
responsibility  of  editorship  once 
more. 

“Maxwell  is  a  very  impressive 
figure — he  reminded  me  in  some 
ways  of  the  great  R.  D.  Blumen- 
feld — and  as  we  parted  so  that 
he  could  help  get  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  to  press,  I  felt  a  pang  that 
still  disturbs.  Who  would  want 
to  be  an  actor — except  perhaps 
in  a  film  about  a  newspaper." 

• 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs; 
Reportei^Novebsl 

London 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  84,  knighted 
newspaperman  who  won  re¬ 
nown  also  as  a  novelist,  died 
here  March  10. 

His  journalistic  skill  first 
showed  up  when  he  wrote  a 
skeptical  report  on  the  claims 
of  Frederick  Cook  that  he  had 
reached  the  North  Pole  before 
Robert  E.  Peary. 

In  World  War  I  and  again 
in  World  War  II,  Sir  PhiUp’s 
correspondence  for  London 
newspapers  was  brilliant,  and 
between  the  wars  he  kept  his 
focus  on  Hitler  and  the  Naa 
alliances. 

• 

Color  Debuts  Cigaret 

Two-color  ads  in  newspapers 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  markets  are  part 
of  the  introductory  campaign 
(via  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  CJol^ 
&  Bayles,  Inc.)  for  Ameriran 
Tobacco  Company’s  king  si» 
mentholated  filter  Montclair 
Modem  cigarets.  Radio-tv  ^ 
outdoor  advertising  is  also  being 
used. 
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rnin!SS  TO  CASH: 

Newspapers  Supply 
Much  Data  Promptly 


ADVERTISING  NTiWS 


SECTION 


Newspapers  provide  many 
prompt  reports  of  linage  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  use  of  advertis¬ 
ers,  L.  H.  Collins,  president  of 
Media  Records  Inc.,  said  this 
week  in  taking  issue  with  an 
assertion  that  newspapers  drag 
their  feet  in  this  field.  (E&P, 
Feb.  24). 

For  the  benefit  of  Norman  E. 
Cash,  president  of  the  Televi¬ 
sion  Bureau  of  Advertising,  who 
made  the  accusation,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  compiled  the  following  rec¬ 
ord  of  newspaper  data  service: 

Monthly  Records 

1.  Newspapers  receive  com¬ 
plete  reports,  monthly,  on  their 
own  cities,  covering  the  linage 
run  by  ererj/  advertiser  —  Local 
or  National  —  within  10  work¬ 
ing  days  after  the  close  of  each 
month. 

2.  All  new'spapers  in  142  cities 
are  covered  monthly  —  over  400 
newspapers  —  in  which  is  spent 
about  85%  of  the  National  news¬ 
paper  advertising  dollar.  Thus, 
newspaper  data  is  very  complete 
—  in  1961  over  5M  billion  lines 
of  advertising  was  measured 
and  reported  by  individual  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

3.  In  1961  these  5*/4  billion 
lines  represented  the  day-by-day 
actual  measurements  of  some  15 
million  separate  advertisements. 

4.  Newspaper  measurements 
are  unbiased  and  independently 
audited  by  Media  Records.  They 
are  not  the  result  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  own  calculations. 

5.  Every  three  months  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agency  has  avail¬ 
able  complete  linage  data,  by 
classification,  by  newspaper,  by 
edition,  by  individual  product 
advertised,  of  every  important 
National  advertiser  who  used 
any  of  the  420  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Blue  Book.  This 
report  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
users  about  60  days  after  the 
close  of  the  quarter. 

6.  Special  linage  and  dollar 
tabulations  are  in  the  hands  of 
agencies  and  advertisers,  on  all 
important  accounts  and  classi¬ 
fications,  on  a  monthly  and  year- 
to-date  basis,  25  days  after  the 
close  of  each  month. 

Trend  Chart 

7.  Within  30  days  after  the 
close  of  each  month,  the  entire 
industry  has  available  Chart 
totals  on  the  trend  of  each  ele¬ 
ment  of  Total  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  comparative 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


month  and  year-to-date  basis. 
The.se  Charts  are  reprinted  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  before  each 
month  closes. 

8.  Editor  &  Publisher  carries 
a  summation,  within  30  days 
after  the  close  of  each  month, 
of  the  Total  Volume  carried  by 
some  420  newspapers  in  142 
cities  measured  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  and  in  scores  of  other  cities 
sent  in  directly  by  the  publishers 
and  by  Advertising  Linage  Serv¬ 
ice. 

9.  Many  reports,  specialized 
in  nature  and  designed  to  guide 
individual  elements  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  are  continually  dissemi¬ 
nated.  The  Hoe  Report  on  ROP 
Color  is  published  monthly  and 
mailed  to  all  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies  and  newspapers. 

The  Preprint  Report  on  the 
use  of  Roll-Fed  preprint  color  is 
issued  monthly  and  mailed  to 
over  4500  users. 

The  International  Report  on 
advertising  in  Rotogravure  and 
Magazine  supplements  is  issued 
every  week  and  accumulated 
monthly  for  all  interested  in  this 
phase  of  newspaper  advertising. 

10.  Over  300  fully  trained, 
regular,  experienced  employees 
are  constantly  employed  each 
day  in  New  York,  Columbus, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  to 
measure  and  record  the  adver¬ 
tising  run  by  newspapers. 

11.  The  newspaper  industry 
is  the  only  medium  which  pro¬ 
vides  authoritative,  unbiased. 


Philadelphia 
Because  “most  of  the  40,000 
tv  commercials  produced  in  the 
U.  S.  last  year  were  pure  tripe 
and  junk,”  advertisers  were  ad¬ 
vised  last  week  to  “get  out  of 
tv  and  into  another  medium, 
such  as  magazines,  newspapers, 
or  billboards  unless  your  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  is  creative 
enough  to  give  you  really  out¬ 
standing  commercials.” 

The  advise  came  from  Harry 
Wajme  McMahan,  tv  consult¬ 
ant,  at  the  first  of  a  series  of 
seminars  being  sponsored  here 
by  Weightman,  Inc.,  local  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

Pointing  his  finger  at  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  Mr.  McMahan  told 
more  than  50  ad  executives  that 
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Inland  Dailies  Call 
Jan.  Linage  ^Best^ 

Chicago 

Local  display  advertising 
forms  75%  of  all  linage  for 
small  and  medium-sized  daily 
newspapers,  and  January  local 
display  for  Mid- West  dailies 
was  “the  best  it  has  been  in 
several  years.” 

Figures  appearing  in  the  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Index”  compiled  by  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
show  local  display  among  10,- 
000-circulation  newspapers  up 
4.7%  over  January  1961.  Among 
25,000-circulation  newspapers  it 
increased  8.1%. 

The  Index  shows  the  25,000- 
circulation  group  sold  more 
local  display  advertising  in 
January  of  this  year  than  in 
any  previous  January  since  the 
Index  was  started  in  1958.  The 
10,000-circulation  group  sold 
more  local  display  this  January 
than  in  any  January  except 
1958. 


independently  audited  measure¬ 
ments  of  advertising  volume  on 
its  own  medium,  through  Media 
Records  reports. 

12.  Every  year,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
a  complete  dollar  report  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  by  Com¬ 
pany  by  Brand  is  presented  to 
the  industry  early  in  the  second 


cynical  and  irresponsible  writ¬ 
ers  and  producers  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  were  inviting 
government  control  of  advertis¬ 
ing  with  commercials  that  are 
dishonest,  in  bad  taste,  and  un¬ 
necessarily  irritating. 

What’s  more,  he  added,  such 
commercials  “don’t  sell  any¬ 
thing.” 

Mr.  McMahan  noted  that  Eu¬ 
ropean  tv  commercials  are  gen¬ 
erally  more  sophisticated  than 
those  in  this  country  even 
though  seen  by  a  less  well  edu¬ 
cated  audience.  And  the  com¬ 
mercials  sell  well,  he  said,  in¬ 
dicating  that  American  tv  com¬ 
mercial  producers  tend  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  intelligence  of  their 
audience. 


quarter  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Collins  commented: 

“These  are  but  a  part  of  the 
efforts  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  to  constantly  issue  impartial 
data  on  the  activities  of  not  only 
their  own  member  newspapers, 
but  of  individual  companies  and 
products  that  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers. 

“Anyone  fully  informed  on 
the  contributions  of  newspapers 
to  newspaper  and  advertiser  re¬ 
search  through  prompt,  com¬ 
plete  and  independent  data, 
could  only  conclude  that  news¬ 
papers,  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
‘led  all  the  rest.’  ” 

• 

Marketing  Manager 
In  Ad  Division 

Cincinnati 

Stanley  A.  Ferger,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Hal  B.  Neitzel 
as  marketing  manager,  a  new 
position. 

Thomas  R.  Gormley  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Neitzel,  who  came  to  the 
Enquirer  in  July,  1957,  as  re¬ 
search  manager,  will  head  a 
marketing  department  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  research,  promotion, 
copy  and  art  facilities  of  the 
advertising  division  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  A  graduate  of  Southern 
Methodist  University,  he  was  a 
statistician  for  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  and  later  business  man¬ 
ager  of  a  Texas  tri-weekly  pa¬ 
per. 

• 

Conger  with  World 

World,  the  compact  interna¬ 
tional  newspaper,  has  opened  a 
New  York  advertising  office  at 
15  West  44th  Street.  Bill  G. 
Whorton,  general  manager  of 
the  weekly  newspaper,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
John  V.  Conger  as  New  York 
advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Conger  served  for  19  years  with 
the  John  Budd  Co.,  newspaper 
representatives.  World’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  offices  are  in 
Washington. 

• 

2  Join  LHJ 

Walter  S.  Ferrigan,  former 
vicepresident  and  eastern  sales 
manager  for  This  Week,  and 
Harry  Meyers,  former  New  York 
manager  of  American  Weekly, 
have  joined  the  New  York  sales 
office  of  Ladies  Home  Journal. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY: 


AD-lines 

Bv  Robert  B.  Meintvre 


The  niirnher  of  advertising 
criticisms  made  by  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  of  Metropolitan  New 
York  in  1961  dropped  16%  com¬ 
pared  with  1%0. 

Hugh  R.  Jackson,  BBB  presi¬ 
dent.  reported  a  record  201.012 
specific  requests  for  service  from 
both  the  public  and  business 
were  received  last  year,  a  5% 
gain  over  1960.  Of  the  total.  165,- 
933  were  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  reliability  of  firms 
and  individuals  engaged  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  service,  commercial 
and  financial  activities,  while 
17%  of  the  total,  or  35,079,  were 
complaints  either  from  business 
firms  charging  unfair  practices 
on  the  part  of  competitors  or 
from  consumers  who  felt  they 
had  been  rooked  by  business 
people. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  reported  that 
BBB  scanned  and  monitored 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  radio-tv  commer¬ 
cials,  conducted  a  total  of  7,383 
shoppings  and  investigations,  and 
brought  3,123  specific  ads  to  the 
attention  of  advertisers  for  sug¬ 
gested  modification  or  with¬ 
drawal. 


Major  problem  facing  copy 
directors  in  major  New  York  ad 
agencies  is  finding  writers  who 
can  produce  ads  that  “explode 
visually  as  well  as  verbally,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  second  annual 
survey  of  agency  copy  personnel 
completed  by  Edwin  B.  Stern, 
advertising  personnel  specialist. 

The  survey  of  211  agencies 
also  revealed: 


•  The  211  agencies  will  add 
75  copy  writers  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1962. 


Retailers’  Ads  Key 


To  Center  of  Trade 


Grenada,  Mass. 

The  best  promotion  of  any 
center  of  trade  is  the  persistent 
advertising  of  individual  retail¬ 
ers,  Dr.  Sam  Talbert,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
told  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
here. 

“Although  combined  com¬ 
munity  effort  may  arouse  inter¬ 
est  in  a  trading  center,  con¬ 
sistent  shopping  in  the  center 
is  the  result  of  advertising  of 
retail  units  in  the  center,”  he 
said. 

No  one,  according  to  Dr.  Tal¬ 
bert,  goes  to  a  city  to  shop  un¬ 
less  he  has  some  idea  of  what 
he  will  buy  and  w'here  he  will 
buy  it.  “He  has  acquired  the 
urge  to  buy  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  specific  stores. 

“The  typical  pleas  to  ‘shop  at 
home’  mean  nothing  unless 
hometown  retailers  support  such 
pleas  with  concrete  offers  which 
will  serve  the  interest  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Even  local  retailers  do 
not  trade  wdth  one  another  out 
of  loyalty  alone. 

“The  consumer  always  buys 
with  an  eye  on  personal  bene¬ 
fit,”  Dr.  Talbert  said. 


Maintain  Prosperity 


•  Current  census  of  copy¬ 
writers,  supervisors  and  creative 
vicepresidents  of  the  211  agen¬ 
cies  number  2,357,  of  which 
1,091  are  with  the  19  agencies  in 
the  over  50  million  billings 
bracket. 


•  Last  year’s  depression  took 
its  biggest  toll  at  the  10-50  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  shops  which  together 
dropped  30  writers  from  their 
copy  staffs. 

The  survey  indicated  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  controlled  optimism  on 
Madison  Avenue,  for  while  241 
writers  were  added  to  staffs  last 
year,  expectations  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year  totals  only  75 
more  men  on  payrolls. 

Personal  contacts  ranked  first 
as  most  popular  method  of  re¬ 
cruiting  writers.  Employment 
agencies  were  second  choice. 


Every  day,  advertising  be¬ 
comes  a  more  important  factor 
in  maintaining  the  prosperity  of 
a  trading  center,  he  went  on. 
“The  typical  family  spends  less 
than  a  third  of  its  income  for 
real  necessities,  the  remainder 
of  the  income  may  be  spent  any¬ 
where  for  dozens  of  purposes. 

“For  this  disposable  income 
a  local  dress  shop  may  be  in 
competition  with  an  appliance 
store,  a  distant  recreation  re¬ 
sort,  an  airline,  a  New  York 
Department  store,  an  invest¬ 
ment  broker,  a  realtor,  an  in¬ 
surance  agency,”  Dr.  Talbert 
said,  adding  that  never  before 
in  history  has  a  buyers’  market 
of  such  far-flung  proportions 
existed. 


Unequaled  ('.ompelition 


specific  and  concrete,”  Dr.  Tal¬ 
bert  said. 

He  added,  that  considering 
the  factors  involved,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  ratio  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  gross  income  by  re¬ 
tailers  will  increase.  For  most 
retailers  it  is  the  only  answer 
to  survival,  he  said. 

Dr.  Talbert  cited  a  national 
retail  chain  which  has  increased 
its  newspaper  advertising  from 
$35,000,000  to  $60,000,000  in  six 
years. 

“The  increase,”  he  said,  “has 
more  than  paid  off  for  the  chain. 
How  many  local  retailers  have 
attempted  to  meet  this  challenge 
in  their  own  advertising  budg¬ 
ets?”  he  asked. 


HOME  MARKET  ‘HOT’ 


“The  extra  money  which  peo¬ 
ple  are  earning  may  be  spent 
almost  anywhere  on  the  earth 
for  almost  anything.  Competi¬ 
tion  among  retailers  has  reached 
a  stage  of  unequaled  aggressive¬ 
ness. 

“For  the  local  trading  center, 
for  the  local  retailer,  then,  the 
answer  to  survival  is  good  ad¬ 
vertising  —  consistent,  complete. 


American  families  spend  an 
average  of  $247  a  year  for  the 
upkeep  and  improvement  of  their 
homes  and  properties,  reports 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  in  a  new  four-page 
folder-presentation  entitled 
“Your  Blueprint  for  Home  Im¬ 
provement  Profits.” 

The  Bureau  notes  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  spent  more  than  $13  billion 
in  1960  on  home  improvement. 
This  amounts  to  $247  a  year 
per  family  —  or  $75  spent  on 
home  improvement  for  every 
$100  invested  in  new  construc¬ 
tion. 

“More  and  more  retailers  are 
aggressively  going  out  after 
this  business,”  says  Mark  R. 
Arnold,  manager  of  the  Bureau’s 
retail  and  classified  division. 
“That  means  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  stepped-up  advertising 
and  promotion  on  the  part  of 
many  other  stores  and  dealers 
catering  to  the  home  improve¬ 
ment  market,  some  of  whom 
stand  to  lose  this  business  by 
default.” 

A  25-city  study  of  home  im¬ 
provement  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing — featured  in  the  new  folder 
— documents  this  stepped-up  bid 
for  more  business.  Newspaper 
ad  linage  has  increased  26%  in 
the  past  decade  among  mer¬ 
chants  in  basic  home  improve¬ 
ment  categories. 

The  folder  is  available  to  re¬ 
tailers  through  the  more  than 
1,000  daily  newspaper  members 
of  the  Bureau, 


TRADE  STAMP  SALES  SOAR 


IN  RETAIL  —  Abner  A.  He». 
burger,  who  has  been  with  IW 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  DetroR 
Times,  is  now  retail  advertkiai 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Buie, 
tin.  At  one  time  he  was  mantgar 
of  the  Detroit  men's  store  of  Sab 
Fifth  Avenue. 


annual  study  of  the  market  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  March  issue  of 
Premium  Practice. 

Stamps,  saved  by  more  than 
40,000,000  of  the  nation’s  houM> 
holds,  were  issued  with  $27.1 
billion  in  purchases,  or  about 
12.4%  of  all  U.  S.  retail  salei 
A  year  earlier  stamps  we» 
given  with  $22.8  billion  in  retail 
sales  or  10.4%  of  total  sales. 

The  study  also  points  out  that 
there  are  now  approximately 
250,000  retail  outlets  distribut¬ 
ing  stamps  to  customers. 


RETAIL  ROUNDUP 


•  National  Notion  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  offering 
members  series  of  varied-siae 
newspaper  ad  mats  for  use  in 
store-level  promotion  for  notioni. 

•  Jim  Cummings,  at  one  time 
ad  director  of  Litmor  PuUiea* 
tions,  publishers  of  five  weeklks 
in  Nassau  County,  L.  I.,  has 
been  appointed  coordinator  of 
all  advertising,  public  relation 
and  promotion  for  the  Mid- 
Island  Shopping  Plaza,  Hickn- 
ville,  L.  I.  He  has  also  served 
as  ad  manager  of  the  Mid-Iskai 
Herald  and  the  Mid-Island  Daif 
Times. 


Trading  stamp  sales  soared 
22.6%  in  1961,  climbing  to  $618,- 
000,000,  according  to  the  seventh 


Tourist  Ad  Subsidy 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Local  and  regional  tourM 
promotion  agencies  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  receive  $350,000  in 
state  grants  during  the  fiscal 
year  starting  July  1,  under  a  bill 
signed  into  law  by  Gov.  David 
L.  Lawrence.  The  subsidy  pr^ 
gram,  started  a  year  ago,  is 
designed  to  encourage  local  pr^ 
motion  of  tourist  attractions  in 
the  Commonwealth. 


Co 
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AD  AGENCIES; 

G.  M.  Basford 
Admits  ‘Goof 
Lost  Account 

When  an  ad  agency  admits 
the  loss  of  an  account  because 
it  “goofed,”  and  doesn’t  try  to 
attribute  the  loss  to  “mutual 
agreement  by  agency  and  client,” 
that’s  news. 

Fred  Adams,  president,  G.  M. 
Basford  Company,  admitted  to 
a  press  conference  last  week 
that  his  agency  lost  the  Gray¬ 
bar  Electric  Company  account 
because  “we  goofed  on  that  one. 
Our  account  people  weren’t  go¬ 
ing  over  with  management  and 
I  just  didn’t  change  them  fast 
enough.” 

The  Basford  agency,  whose 
billings  run  some  $16,000,000 
annually,  also  lost  several  other 
accounts,  but  for  equally  honest 
reasons.  Crucible  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  slopped  out  of  the  Basford 
ladle  because  Basford  “wasn’t 
able  to  sell  Crucible  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  advertising.”  Mr. 
Adams  said  the  account,  which 
once  spent  $200,000  annually  on 
advertising,  decided  to  slash  its 
budget. 


The  agency  executive  pre¬ 
dicted  that  new  accounts  and 
expanded  services  will  make 
1962  “a  top  year  for  Basford.” 

*  «  * 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Stanley  Goodman  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident 
and  marketing  director  for 
Chester  Gore  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  agency  specializing 
in  food  and  beverage,  automo¬ 
tive,  building  supply,  and  fash¬ 
ion  accounts.  Mr.  Goodman  had 
been  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
sales,  advertising  and  PR  for 
Mannequin  shoes,  a  division  of 
Genesco,  Inc. 

*  *  « 

•  Reddi-Wip,  Inc.,  has  named 
McCann-Ericl^n,  Ix)9  Angeles, 
to  handle  its  “change  in  market¬ 
ing  strategy.”  Estimated  bill¬ 
ings  of  Reddi-Wip  will  be  $500,- 
000  to  $750,000  annually. 

*  *  * 

•  The  Beacon  Company,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  has  appointed 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  and 
Bayles,  Inc.,  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  for  its  line  of  waxes  and 
polishes. 

«  *  « 

•  Larry  Schwartz  has  re¬ 
signed  as  chairman  of  The  Wex- 
ton  Co.  and  has  sold  his  stock 
back  to  the  firm. 


Toronto  Papers  Adopt 
Ad  Code  of  Ethics 


Toronto 

A  code  of  ethics  designed  to 


Wilson  Elected  Prexy 
Of  Carolinas  NAEA 

W.  W.  Wilson  of  the  Green¬ 
wood  (S.  C.)  Index-Journal  has  eliminate  exaggerated,  d«roth 
been  elected  president  of  the  or  misleading  statements  i« 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  advertising  has  been  adopted  h 
tives  Association  of  the  Carol-  Toronto  newspapers  and  brwS. 
inas.  cast  media.  Known  as  th» 

Other  officers  elected:  Carl  Toronto  Plan  for  Advertisi^ 
Worsley,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Standards,  it  was  prepared 
Telegram,  executive  vicepresi-  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
dent;  Fred  Moffitt,  Spartanburg  Metro  Toronto  in  co-operation 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal,  first  with  the  Advertising  and  Salta 
vicepresident;  C,  A.  Reese  Jr.,  Club  of  Toronto.  The  plan  ha« 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald,  second  also  received  the  endorsement  of 
vicepresident;  and  William  H.  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Duncan,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News-  Advertisers  and  the  Canadian 
Observer  and  Times,  secretary-  Association  of  Advertisine 
treasurer.  Agencies.  * 

-  Under  the  new  code  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  refused  if  it  jj 
untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading, 
derogratory  to  other  advertisers! 


Home  Improvement  Kit 
Going  To  Newspapers 

National  Home  Improvement  contrary  to  established  laws  and 
Council  in  cooperation  with  Icgral  regulations  or  contains 
House  Beautiful  magazine  will  claims  which  cannot  be  proven, 
distribute  a  home  improvement  .  main  objective  of  the  plan 

editorial  and  advertising  kit  to  ^  “avoid  all  devices  and 
1500  newspapers  countrywide  it  schem^  such  as  meanin^ess 
was  announced  this  week  by  frade-in  allowances,  fictitious  list 
Edgar  Hall,  NHIC  executive  P^ces,  false  and  exaggerated 
director  comparative  prices,  bait  adver- 

The  kit  will  include  an  eight-  misleading  free  offers, 

page  tabloid  newspaper  supple-  f 

ment  containing  home  remodel-  ^  prey  upon  human 

ing  editorial  n^terial  including  gullibility.” 


Need  more  industry  for 
your  publishing  area? 


The  Toronto  plan  was  adapted 
from  one  in  operation  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SWF  Names  Libhart 
As  Manager  in  L.  A. 

Mr.  William  Libhart  has  be¬ 
come  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  of  the  Sawyer-Fer- 


Linage  Correction 

The  linage  report  for  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.  (E&P,  March  3,  page 
48)  should  be  corrected  to  read: 
“Includes  Family  Weekly  21,584 
lines  (1962);  American  Weekly 
25,423  lines  (1961),” 


who  decide 
where  and  when  to  build,  move,  expand. 

published  at; 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


mats;  also  illustrations  and  a 
variety  of  dealer  ad  mats  from 
leading  building  products  manu¬ 
facturers  for  local  retail  use. 

Included  will  be  a  folder  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  “Your  Blueprint 
For  Home  Improvement  Profits” 
containing  figures  to  help  news- 
pa^rs  sell  more  rem^eling  ad-  ^‘son- Walker  "Comp^y.*  *11e 
vertising  to  merchants  in  their  announcement  was  made  by  J. 
communities.  (Story,  page  18).  ^  Ferguson,  president  of  the 

company.  Mr.  Libhart  has  been 
with  the  company  for  eight 
years  and  succeeds  Miles  A. 
Turpin  as  manager.  Mr.  Turpin 
will  remain  with  the  company’s 
Los  Angeles  office  with  limited 
responsibilities. 

Also  it  was  announced  that 
John  W.  McDonald,  formerly 
with  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Los  Angela 
Examiner,  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  staff  of  the  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Company. 

• 

Schick  Names  White 

Lancaster,  Pl 
Schick  Incorporated,  manufac- 
turer  of  electric  shavers, 
announced  the  appointment  of 
J.  Kenneth  White  as  director  of 
advertising.  He  will  administer 
the  firm’s  multi-million  dollar 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
program  and  direct  SchiA’s 
expanded  national  advertising 
effort  in  support  of  its  new  m«- 
keting  plan  aimed  at  broadening 
product  distribution. 
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For  details  ot  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story.  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington.  Delaware 
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What  about  retirement? 


I’M  INTERESTED  IN  SEEING  YOUR 

- 1 

1 

“WHAT  ABOUT  RETIREMENT?”  REPORTS. 

1 

NAMP 

1 

1 

NEWSPAPER  1 

1 

STREET  ADDRESS  .  1 

CITY 

ZONE _ STATE 

1 

NEWS  SERVICE 


940  THIRD  AVENUE.  SAN  DIEGO  12,  CALIFORNIA 


Today,  the  problems  of  retirement  concern  every  American.  There  are  *16,560,000  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States  over  65.  That’s  9.23%  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  application  of  our  present  knowledge  of  medicine  and  hygiene  this  life  span 
will  increase.  Will  your  retirement  income? 

The  Copley  News  Service  is  offering  a  weekly  question  and  answer  column  —  “What  About 
Retirement?’’  —  which  provides  practical,  realistic  guidance  in  planning  for  financial  security 
during  retirement.  “What  About  Retirement?’’  will  receive  enthusiastic  support  from  your 
readers.  SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  REPORTS  NOW.  *u.s.  census,  i960 


Frank  Corrick,  veteran  insurance 
expert  writes  this  fascinatinf 
column  on  retirement. 


"i 


AD  CAMPAIGNS: 


Medical  Societies  Set 
Public  Service  Ads 


Chicago 

Medical  societies  around  the 
country  are  setting  the  wheels 
in  motion  for  a  new  public  serv¬ 
ice  advertising  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  the  public  with 
medicine’s  story. 

The  first  six  in  this  new  series 
of  open-end  ads  for  placement 
in  local  newspapers  were  sent 
by  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  county  societies  Jan. 
29.  An  advance  mailing  was  sent 
to  state  societies  earlier  in  the 
month. 

Ads  deal  with  choosing  a  doc¬ 
tor,  medical  society  grievance 
committees,  the  doctor-patient 
relationship,  immunization, 
medicine’s  traditional  guarantee 
of  care  for  all,  and  cost  of  medi¬ 
cal  care.  They  are  simple, 
straight-forward  and  non-politi¬ 
cal. 

In  the  first  two  weeks  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  preliminary  reports  indi¬ 
cated  growing  interest  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  campaign,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  its  state  and 
county  societies  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  its  Communica¬ 
tions  Advisory  Committee.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  execu¬ 
tive  secretaries  representing 
state  and  county  societies. 

118  Papers 

Two  western  states  were  the 
first  to  report  full-scale  efforts 
to  implement  the  campaign. 
Working  closely  with  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Press  Association  the 
Colorado  Medical  Society  is  com¬ 
pleting  a  plan  to  place  ads  in 
118  Colorado  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  The  society  is  re¬ 
writing  AMA  ads  to  fit  the  local 
situation  and  is  preparing  addi¬ 
tional  ones  in  the  same  style 


for  a  series  scheduled  to  run 
until  mid- June.  Ads  will  be 
signed  by  the  county  medical 
society  in  the  area  in  which  they 
appear  if  its  members  give  per¬ 
mission,  or  by  the  state  medical 
society. 

Additional  paragraphs  offer¬ 
ing  medical  society  speakers 
and/or  literature  on  ad  topics 
or  related  subjects  also  will  be 
carried. 

“We  intend  to  get  all  the  mile¬ 
age  we  can  out  of  this  educa¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign,” 
reports  Don  Derry,  Colorado 
field  secretary,  who  with  Har\ey 
Sethman,  executive  secretary,  is 
working  out  final  campaign 
plans.  “We  feel  this  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  in  which  to  tell  the 
public  some  of  our  fundamental 
beliefs  and  perhaps  as  a  result 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  our  position  on  some 
of  the  political  issues  nationally 
and  locally.” 

Early  action  on  the  campaign 
also  was  reported  from  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyo.,  where  it  is  being 
coordinated  through  the  offices 
of  Wyoming  Advertising,  public 
relations  consultant  for  the 
Wyoming  State  Medical  Society. 

Campaign  Commended 

Officers  of  state  medical  asso¬ 
ciations  in  Florida,  Maryland, 
Iowa,  Mississippi,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Ohio  have  commended 
the  ad  campaign  to  their  county 
societies  in  letters  sent  out  in 
past  weeks.  From  Nevada  comes 
word  that  two  large  county 
medical  societies  are  interested 
in  the  campaign  “to  the  point 
of  considering  raising  special 
funds”  to  finance  the  ad  proj¬ 
ect. 

Si.x  additional  ads  with  ac¬ 


companying  art  work  which  can 
be  used  if  a  medical  society 
choses  to  do  so  now  are  being 
prepared  and  will  be  supplied 
in  late  spring.  The  next  six  deal 
with  m^ical  ethics,  voluntary 
health  insurance,  emergency  call 
systems,  house  calls  and  fee 
discussions. 

Jim  Reed,  Chicago,  AMA’s 
communications  division  direc¬ 
tor,  said  the  ads  will  help  medi¬ 
cal  societies  fulfill  their  educa¬ 
tional  responsibilities  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

“Medicine’s  traditional  reluc¬ 
tance  to  call  attention  to  itself 
allows  many  a  criticism  to  go 
unchallenged,”  he  noted.  Several 
medical  societies  have  pioneered 
by  placing  institutional  ads  in 
local  papers.  These  ads,  styled 
as  public  service  messages,  have 
been  extremely  well  received  by 
the  public  and  the  newspaper 
profession.” 

«  *  « 

T.4VERN-MONTH  DRIVE 

As  a  salute  to  the  nation’s 
bartenders  and  tavern  owners 
during  National  Tavern  Month 

VVI.  .  Uh  nrfDi*  •!»  him!  tiv-  iKr  .* 


f  m  m 


ScTvifiQ  OjTiA  Sslli'yiQ 

Montreal’s  English  Market 

Market  facts  on  request 

TUontrcal  Slot 


talents,  higher  than  all  other* 
tested. 

Newspapers  in  which  the  now- 
famous  bartender  ad  appears  ex¬ 
tend  from  coast  to  coast  and 
will  reach  nearly  125  million 
readers. 

For  national  magazines 
Hiram  Walker  has  scheduled  an 
eye-catching  ad  in  full-color  de¬ 
signed  to  intrigue  readers  with 
the  headline:  “Thing.*:  the  bar¬ 
tender  does  while  you’re  mak¬ 
ing  up  your  mind.” 

This  ad  appears  in  Tinu, 
Ebony,  Playboy,  True,  Esquire, 
House  &  Garden,  Gourmet,  Town 
&  Country,  Sports  Illustrated, 
New  Yorker,  Newsweek,  Look 
and  Holiday. 

*  «  * 

CAMPAIG.N  ROI  NDIP 

•  After  excellent  test-market¬ 
ing  results.  The  R.  T.  French 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  its  new 
Copper  Kitchen  Sauce  mixes  will 
now  be  marketed  nationally.  Ad¬ 
vertising  support  (via  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.)  in  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  and  ABC-TV  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  in  the  spring.  The 
advertising  program  includes 
full  page,  four-color  ads  in  This 
Week,  Parade  and  selected  inde¬ 
pendent  supplements.  Ads  will 
carry  a  7  cents  coupon  redeem¬ 
able  at  local  supermarkets  with 
each  purchase  of  any  of  the 
sauce  or  gravy  mixes.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  new  line  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  over  the  ABC-TV  network. 

«  *  * 

•  Lucky  Whip  Dessert  Topping 
Mix,  Lever’s  newest  entry  in  the 
food  field,  is  new  being  intro¬ 
duced  nationally,  timed  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  start  of  the  fresh 
fruits  and  berry  season,  when 
dessert  toppings  are  in  peak  de¬ 
mand.  The  new  mix  is  being 
sold  as  a  companion  product  to 
regular  aerosol  Lucky  Whip. 
The  launching  of  Lucky  Whip 
Dessert  Topping  Mix  will  be 
heavily  supported  by  newspaper 
advertisements,  network  tv  com¬ 
mercials  and  couponing  activi¬ 
ties. 

• 

Rep  Changes  Name 

Consolidated  Publishers,  Inc., 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  for  83  Negro  newspapers 
boasting  a  combined  circulation 
of  1,100,000,  has  changed  its 
name  to  Amalgamated  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  and  moved  its  offices 
from  545  Fifth  Avenue  to  310 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

• 

Gravure  Travel  Guide 

The  29th  annual  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  World  Travel 
Guide  was  a  separate  80-page 
colorgravure  section  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  March  4,  edition.  It  was 
edited  by  Barnett  D.  Laschever, 
Herald  Tribune  Travel  Editor. 
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in  May,  Hiram  Walker  has 
scheduled  the  largest  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  in  tavern-month  history. 

More  newspapers  and  more 
national  magazines  have  been 
added  to  the  heavy  schedule  and 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  spe¬ 
cial  outdoor  posters  saluting  Na¬ 
tional  Tavern  Month  will  appear 
in  important  Imperial  markets. 

Hiram  Walker  is  not  a  com¬ 
pany  to  change  advertising  copy 
unless  there  is  a  strong  indica¬ 
tion  to  do  so  and  after  carefully 
researching  various  tavern 
month  ad  themes,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  (see  cut)  that  far  out- 
scored  all  others  in  interest  and 
attention  value  and  in  the  high 
calibre  of  its  message  was  the 
familiar  one  that  pictures  the 
man  behind  the  bar  in  his  many- 
sided  calling  as  raconteur,  au¬ 
thority,  philosopher,  innovator, 
sympathizer  and  friend. 

Research  among  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  bartenders  rated  this 
ad  which  showed  their  human 
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more  potential,  more  dollar  volume. 

Advertising  here  can  be  a  problem. 
The  metropolitan  market  reads  more 
than  50  English  language  newspapers. 
While  we  are  being  boastful,  some-  listens  to  more  than  43  radio  stations, 
thing  should  be  said  about  the  kind  of  looks  at  seven  television  channels,  and 

people  here.  Every  year,  enterprising  every  national  magazine.  But  no  other 

industries  puli  up  stakes,  hole  up  their  market  has  a  New  York  News, 
headquarters  in  Manhattan  skyscrapers, 
settle  the  families  of  key  employees  here. 

The  New  York  office  is  the  fastest  route 
to  vice  presidencies  and  surtax  brackets. 

More  men  make  more  money  in  their 
lifetime  here  than  in  any  other  single 
spot  on  the  globe. 

The  bright  young  folks  forsake  the 
burgs  of  their  births  to  bring  their  talents 
to  the  Big  Town.  The  guys  and  gals  with 
more  red  corpuscles  or  a  kinetic  some¬ 
thing  in  their  souls  come  to  try  on  for 
size  the  world’s  biggest  marketplace. 

The  migrants  to  this  metropolis  crave 
the  climate  of  opportunity  and  the 
chance  to  become  better  customers. 

And  the  customers  become  better  all 
the  time! 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  an 
energetic  salesman  meet  more  prospects. 


Ever  since  World  War  II,  the  West  than  four  times  the  national  average.  The 

Coast  welkins  have  resounded  with  suburban  area,  with  8  million  people  is 
gladsome  Chamber  of  Commerce  cries  the  equivalent  of  two  Chicagos! 
about  new  settlers.  The  City  of  the 
Angels  continues  to  spawn  subdivisions, 
superhighways,  smog  and  water  short¬ 
ages.  Between  seasons.  Southern  Florida 
converts  swamps  into  townsites.  One 
time  whistlestops  all  over  the  map  are 
sprouting  suburbs.  Population  —  it’s 
wonderful! 

Meanwhile  New  York  rarely  lets  out 
a  peep.  Population  is  no  novelty  around 
here,  has  been  with  us  a  long  time.  And 
is  a  darn  nuisance  during  the  rush  hours. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  metropolitan 
New  York  acquires  population  faster 
than  most  places.  The  1960  Census 
found  15.9  million  people  in  the  New 
York  50-mile  zone.  In  the  slightly 
smaller  Census  consolidated  zone  of 
14,759,429  —  the  ten  year  gain  was 
14.3% !  But  the  number  of  households 
increased  23.9% ! 

Some  900,000  dwelling  units  went 
up— about  500,000  were  single  houses. 

Car  registrations  increased  50%;  and 
the  increase  of  new  car  sales  was  more 


With  nearly  two  million  circulation, 
The  News  goes  to  half  the  City  families 
and  a  quarter  of  those  in  the  suburbs. 
It  moves  millions  of  dollars  every  day 
for  local  retail  stores.  It  brings  the 
prospects  to  your  outlets,  one  or  ten 
thousand.  It  gets  action  from  dealers 
and  distributors. 

The  small  page  gives  advertising 
more  visibility.  The  forty  year  old  habit 
of  thorough  readership  gives  messages 
thehighestassuranceofbeingseen,  being 
read,  being  effective.  The  milline  cost 
is  still  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  country. 
No  other  medium  delivers  as  much  sell 
for  the  money. 

For  details  about  your  opportunities 
in  New  York  and  the  News,  call  any 
News  office. 


THEM  NEWS,  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

More  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America 

News  Building,  220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 . . .  Tribune  Tower,  Tribune  Square,  Chicago  11,.,  630  Buhl  Building,  E)etroit  26 
1405  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia  2... 3460  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  5,.. 407  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach  39 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4...3  &  5  Warwick  House  St.,  London.  S.W.l 


List  of  Dead 
Better  Read 
Than  Stories 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Names  —  especially  when 
linked  to  tragedy  —  still  make 
news,  and  it  doesn’t  matter 
much  sometimes  whether  they’re 
local  or  from  a  thousand  miles 
away. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  indica¬ 
tion  from  a  spot  reader  check 
conducted  by  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot  newsroom  employes  in 
the  wake  of  the  plane  crash  in 
which  95  persons  lost  their  lives 
the  day  Astronaut  Glenn  arrived 
in  New  York  City. 

The  full  list  of  dead  moved 
on  the  Mnre  in  mid-moming, 
after  virtually  all  live  space  had 
been  committed.  But  a  decision 
to  print  it  was  made  when  the 
telegraph  editor  found  himself 
taking  the  time  to  read  the  list 
(beyond  the  usual  scanning  for 
local  names)  despite  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  copy  waiting  to  be  han¬ 
dled. 

The  list  was  set  in  agate  type, 
boxed  inside  a  black  obit-type 
border  and  run  on  Page  2.  It 
still  required  well  over  a  col¬ 
umn  of  space. 


To  see  if  it  had  been  worth 
the  effort,  20  persons  were  called 
at  random  the  next  day  and 
asked  whether  they  had  r^d  the 
list  and  live  other  stories,  all  of 
which  appeared  on  page  one. 

The  casualty  list  ranked  above 
any,  including  two  major  local 
stories,  one  of  which  was  the 
bannered  settlement  of  a  labor 
dispute  that  had  threatened  to 
strike  one  of  the  city’s  largest 
employers. 

13  Out  of  20 

Thirteen  of  20  read  the  list 
of  dead;  12  read  the  strike  set¬ 
tlement  and  the  follow  on  the 
crash.  Tied  for  fourth  were  a 
local  oil  well  fire  (which  had  the 
major  page  one  piece  of  art  ac¬ 
companying  it)  and  a  briefed- 
down  roundup  of  top  world  news 
stories,  with  9  readers  each. 

The  military  coup  in  Burma 
which  saw  Premier  U  Nu  de¬ 
posed  (with  art  accompanying 
the  story)  drew  only  4  readers, 
by  far  the  lowest  on  the  list. 

One  sidelight  turned  up  was 
the  report  of  a  man  who  had 
had  an  eye  operation  recently 
and  still  is  unable  to  read  much. 
Although  he  had  not  read  a  sin¬ 
gle  story  on  page  one,  he  read 
as  much  of  the  casualty  list  as 
he  could  —  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  printed  in  agate  type! 


Cfte  Ptoaurg  Hraaiight 

EVENINGS 
EXCEPT  SUNDAY 


PITTSBURG,  KANSAS 
The  Key  Market  of 
SOUTHEAST  KANSAS! 


*  Definitely  alert  to  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  with  ample 
coverage  by  The  Headlight 
and  The  Sun. 

*An  excellent  market  em¬ 
bracing  a  rich  surrounding 
trade  area. 

♦Diversified  industries.  .  .  . 
Manufacturing,  Mining, 
Farming  and  Education,  with 
a  state  college  of  3,500  stu¬ 
dents. 

♦Largest  city  and  center  of 
1 6  incorporated  cities  in 
Crawford  and  Cherokee 
Counties. 

♦Natural  focal  point  for 
shopping  and  for  newspaper 
coverage. 


The  Pittsburg  Sun  STAUFFER  PUBLICATIONS 

MORNINGS  Bark*.  Kaipcn  A  MohoiMy,  lac. 

EXCEPT  MONDAY  National  Repretentatlves 


JOURN.4LISM  EDUCATION 


Professor  Favors 


McDonald  Named  Press  Accrediting 


Marquette  Dean 


Milwaukee 
Donald  McDonald,  widely 
known  writer  who  is  editor  of 
the  Marquette  University  Mag¬ 
azine  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
university,  has  been  named  as 
the  next  dean  of  the  Marquette 
College  of  Journalism, 

The  Very  Rev.  William  F. 
Kelley,  S.J.,  Marquette’s  new 
president,  announced  that  Mr. 
McDonald  on  next  Aug.  31  will 
succeed  Jeremiah  L.  O’Sullivan, 
who  revealed  last  summer  he 
would  retire  on  that  date  from 
the  post  of  dean  which  he  has 
held  since  1928. 

Mr.  McDonald,  41,  was  bom 
in  Marinette,  Wis.  He  is  the 
writer  of  a  column  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  several  Catholic  week¬ 
lies,  and  is  a  contributor  to  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  He  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  series  of  American 
Character  interviews  with  lead¬ 
ers  of  basic  institutions  for  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Cal.  He  is  married,  and 
the  father  of  five  children. 


Graduate  Intern 
Program  Expanded 


Are  you  selling 


“Brand  X” 
more  often 
than  America? 


and  ,jdiAee$a/at 

S^uAiie  0tala/ion» 


Kent,  Ohio 

An  independent  agency  to  pn>. 
vide  criticism  and  standards  for 
newspapers  to  follow  in  meeting 
their  responsibilities  to  the  pub- 
lie  has  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
Harold  Van  Winkle,  journalism 
professor  at  Kent  State  Univoi. 
sity. 

He  said  such  an  agency,  fi«e 
from  influence  of  both  govent- 
ment  and  the  press,  would  serve 
two  purposes:  “One  would  be  to 
set  forth  criteria  for  papers  in 
meeting  responsibilities,  and  the 
other  would  be  critical  analysis 
to  determine  the  extent  to  wWA 
individual  papers  were  achieving 
the  standards  of  excellence  and 
responsibility  set  forth  by  the 
criteria.” 

Prof.  Van  Winkle  suggested 
the  agency  might  be  called  the 
“National  Newspaper  Accred¬ 
iting  Agency,” 

“Accrediting,”  he  said,  “wluch 
has  no  relation  to  licensing  or 
to  suppression  or  to  control, 
would  give  the  people  some 
means,  besides  the  rule-of-thunA 
they  now  have  for  judging  the 
papers  they  read.  “People  could 
check  to  see  if  they  were  read¬ 
ing  a  Class  A  or  a  Class  B  pa¬ 
per  as  judged  by  an  independent 
agency  on  the  basis  of  a  set  of 
sensible  standards.” 


Los  Angeles 

The  UCLA  journalism  de¬ 
partment  has  expanded  its  in¬ 
ternship  program  for  graduate 
students  to  include  training  on 
a  wire  service,  community  daily 
newspaper  and  in  a  television 
newsroom  in  addition  to  train¬ 
ing  on  a  metropolitan  daily. 

Three  additional  Los  Angeles 
newsmen  have  been  appointed 
as  lecturers  to  guide  the  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  Henry  C.  Rieger, 
UPI  Los  Angeles  bureau  chief; 
Robert  Funk  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Santa  Monica  Outlook;  and 
Sam  Zelman,  director  of  news, 
KNXT. 


Wright,  Warner  Write 
Basic  Ad  Text  Book 


Evanston,  DL 
John  S.  Wright,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  advertising,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  is  the  co¬ 
author  of  a  basic  text  book, 
“Advertising,”  with  Danid  S. 
Warner,  chairman.  Advertising 
Division,  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  University  of  Washington. 
The  book  covers  “The  Adve^ 
tising  Quadrangle,”  “The  Four 
Major  Groups  of  Media,”  “The 
Creation  of  Advertising,”  and 
“Advertising  Planning  and 
Management.” 


J'EnroUment  Up 
At  Kansas  State 


EDITOR  dc  PU 


Manhattan,  Kans. 

Second  semester  enrollmoits 
in  journalism  at  Kansas  State 
University  are  up  a  surprising 
amount,  according  to  Ralph  R. 
Lashbrook,  department  head. 
Enrollment  of  majors  in  jour 
nalism  increased  from  76  last 
spring  semester  to  102  this  year. 
In  addition,  the  department  has 
continued  to  attract  more  th» 
a  proportionate  share  of  hip 
school  graduates. 
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This  is  a  message  of  the  most  crucial  importance  to 
every  American  citizen.  I  urge  you  to  read  it  aloud  to 
every  member  of  your  family  because  it  concerns  your 
lives  and  happiness. 

The  author  is  David  E.  Lilienthal,  a  distinguished 
American  who  is  one  of  the  world  pioneers  of  nuclear 
energy.  Few 
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Reporting  and  editing  ses¬ 
sions  lasted  about  30  minutes 
with  ample  time  for  questions 
A  barrage  came  from  the  floor- 
When  was  the  last  time  the 
Journal  was  sued  for  libel? 

How  much  does  the  AP  charte 
for  stories? 

How  does  the  Journal  copy. 

Milwaukee  right  its  papers? 

A  Linotype  is  a  high  speed  Must  caption  be  underneath 
camera.  True  or  false?  pictures? 

If  you  don’t  know  how  to  spell  The  scouts  were  screened 
a  word,  look  it  up  in  (a)  a  die-  before  they  were  invited  to  the 
tionary  (b)  an  atlas  (c)  an  seminar.  Each  had  to  write  his 
encyclopaedia.  reasons  for  wanting  to  attend. 

Forty-five  Boy  Scouts  and  • 

Explorers  had  no  trouble  field-  _ 


Scouts  Earn 
Merit  Badge 
At  Seminar 


on  a  final  examination  for  the 

merit  badge  in  Journalism.  The  Prf^aiHpnt 

exam  ended  a  two-day  seminar 
on  journalism  sponsored  by  the 

Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Mil-  Paws 

waukee  Boy  Scout  council.  The  International  Federation 

So  successful  was  this  first  Newspaper  Publishers 
“pilot”  seminar  that  the  paper  (FIEJ)  will  choose  a  new  presi- 
and  the  scouts  intend  to  try  it  15th  Congress  here 

again  next  fall.  May  15-18.  Tommaso  Astariti 

“We  think  we  have  a  partial  Itsly  has  asked  that  his  name 

answer  to  the  problem  of  inter-  ^  placed  in  nomination  for 

esting  young  people  in  the  field  re-election  to  the  office, 
of  journalism,”  said  C.  R.  Con-  Sessions  of  FIEJ  will  take 

lee,  vicepresident  and  promotion  pl^ee  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
manager.  “The  young  men  International  Press  Institute  on 
show^  an  unusual  amount  of  I®  the  Center  of  Inter¬ 

enthusiasm  and  interest.  It’s  a  national  Conferences, 
pleasure  to  see  eyes  light  up  in  Topics  to  ^  covered  by  the 
a  discussion  of  press  freedoms.”  groups  include:  The  Free 

Over  the  vears  the  Milwaukee  Economic  Problems, 

uver  tne  years  ine  MiiwauKee  g 

council  could  count  the  number  j  -rv,  ™  j  -4.  i. 

,  „  .  ...  .  and  The  Press  and  its  own  pub- 

of  scouts  completing  the  jour-  ...  # 

_ ..  ,  j  u  j  nc  relations.  Reports  of  com- 

nalism  merit  badge  on  one  hand.  ...  t  i.  •  i  j 

^  mittees  will  cover  technical  de 

Not  all  scouts  passed  the  velopments,  newsprint  supply, 
requirements  which  iiicluded  the  communications  facilities,  aiid 
w'riting  of  six  stories.  About  advertising  agency  practices, 
half  attending  the  seminar  were  a  large  delegation  is  expected 
asked  to  visit  a  merit  badge  from  the  United  States,  since 
counselor  to  “brush  up”  on  a  all  members  of  the  American 
topic  or  two.  The  writing  of  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
editorials  and  feature  stories  tjon  are  eligible  to  attend  the 
was  especially  tough  for  the  fiej  meetings  and  there  is  an 
younger  scouts.  active  American  committee  with- 

For  those  who  passed,  a  letter  in  IPI.  Charles  F.  McCahill. 
from  Mr.  Conlee,  together  with  Cleveland,  a  past  president  nf 
the  embroidered  badge  itself,  ANPA,  serves  on  the  FIEJ 
w'as  sent  to  their  homes.  Their  executive  council, 
leaders  were  notified  by  the  • 

scout  office.  . 

The  scouts  had  an  all-star  cast  Newsprint  tput 
in  their  sessions.  Harvey  Expansion  Slateci 
Schwandner  spoke  on  press  free-  Francisco 

dom  and  libel;  Harry  Hill  increased  newsnrint  produc- 
described  news  and  feature  tion  facilities  are  included  in  an 
writing;  Leon  Hughes  explained  expansion  of  Crowm  Zellerl»ch 
editing  and  headline  writing;  Canada  Ltd.  Capacity  of  the  Elk 
George  Lockwood  spoke  on  pic-  boosted  40,000 

ture  editing;  Robert  Stoke  dum-  f^ns  annually  by  speeding  un 
mied  a  six-page  paper  and  Frank  2  machine.  This  will 

Aukofer  conducted  a  session  on  •  ^  .  i  newsnrint  output 

proof  reading  and  editing.  ’S.Z  to  moortons  yeariy  » 

The  co-ordinator  was  Charles  1964,  it  was  stated. 

Nevada,  the  paper’s  special  As  a  result.  Crown  Zellerbach 
events  director.  will  defer  a  decision  to  proceed 

The  seminar  was  conducted  on  with  a  newsprint  mill  in  ^ 
successive  Saturdays.  On  a  tour  Denver,  Colo.,  area,  announw 
of  the  printing  plant  scouts  were  R.  0.  Hunt,  president.  Tte 
briefed  on  back  shop  terminology  project  has  b^n  under  study 
by  several  printers.  since  1959. 
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Morning  and  Sunday 
Over  the  Previous  Year 


The  Afternoon  NEWS 
Gain  for  1961 


$ovrct:  M^dia  t^cords  for  196t,  totai  adrorthii 
finago,  fost  logoi  (oxctvding  morgort). 


Represented  Nationally  by  MDDER-iOlWS,  INC. 


1 

a 

individual  page  plate  lock-up  —  an  exclusive  feature  of  the  Hoe 
Lithomaster  web  offset  press  —  permits  fast,  economical  plate 
changes  for  addition  of  late  news,  revisions,  corrections,  etc. . . . 
operational  flexibility  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
highly-adaptable  press  .  .  .  productivity  rate  of  30,000  papers 
per  hour . . .  stock  can  vary  from  22Vi»'^  newsprint  to  60#  offset 
. . .  unique  building  block  system  provides  for  addition  of  spot 
color  cylinder  without  sacrificing  black  and  white  page  capac¬ 
ity .. .  the  Hoe  Lithomaster  is  the  type  of  press  that  makes  web 
offset  both  practical  and  profitable  for  almost  any  size  operation. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York.  H  O  E 
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Basics  Lead 
Reporter  to 
Ex-Priest 

San  Francisco 
Locating  a  much-sought-after 
former  priest  was  “rather 
basic,”  according  to  Ed  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Pulitzer-award  winning 
Son  Francisco  Examiner  re¬ 
porter. 


With  this  lead  it  took  another 
hour  to  trace  his  man  to  the 
apartment  of  a  local  couple  who 
had  befriended  the  former  priest. 

6-Hour  Success 

Six  hours  from  the  time  he 
received  the  assignment  he  was 
talking  with  Walter  Ryan  to 
confirm  the  judgment  of  Larry 
McManus,  city  editor,  that  he 
was  the  one  man  w’ho  could 
find  the  former  clergyman  who 
left  his  eastern  home  in  1955. 

The  aftermath  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  story  also  provided  “a 


Seven  news  people  were  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  apartment,  all  eager 
to  see  Mr.  Ryan.  The  reporter 
arrived  at  the  scene  40  minutes 
later.  By  then  there  were  20 
newsmen  waiting  for  Ed  Mont¬ 
gomery  to  produce  the  much- 
sought  man. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  pre¬ 
pared.  He  had  arrived  by  taxi 
over  a  circuituous  route.  A  few 
blocks  away  he  had  left  Gordon 
Stone,  cameraman,  in  an  Ex¬ 
aminer  photo  car.  Should  a 
strange  man  appear,  Mr.  Stone 
was  to  take  him  to  the  news- 


route  to  the  camera  car  and  re- 
turned  quickly  to  the  apartment 

Useful  Phone 

The  reporter  grabbed  a  phone 
called  the  Examiner,  and  talked 
to  himself  for  about  15  minutes. 
But  during  this  time  he  received 
progress  reports  from  John 
Todd,  assistant  city  editor. 

In  the  course  of  his  telephone 
chat,  Mr.  Montgomerj'  was  at 
one  time  linked  through  the  Ei- 
aminer  switchboard  through  to 
the  radiophone  in  the  camera 
car. 


First  he  checked  utility  rec-  real  kicker”  for  the  customarily 
ords  and  similar  sources.  Then  unexcitable  news  veteran, 
he  turned  to  taxicab  company  This  resulted  when  Mr.  Mont- 
records  because  almost  every  gomery  lived  up  to  certain 
jobless  man  who  hits  San  Fran-  guarantees  given  the  former 
cisco  applies  for  work  as  a  taxi  priest  in  return  for  the  first  in¬ 
driver.  terview.  These  featured  Mr. 

Within  three  hours  of  receiv-  Montgomery’s  assurance  of  per- 
ing  the  city  desk’s  assignment  he  son^^ass.stance  if  that  were  re¬ 
fund  the  Sept  6  address  of  vhat-do-we-do-now  ?” 

Walter  Ryan,  the  central  figure  query  reached  Mr.  Montgomery 
in  a  $2,375,000  suit  brought  by  the  next  morning,  hours  before 
his  New  York  wife  against  the  his  scheduled  mid-day  return  to 
Catholic  Church.  his  Examiner  duties. 


paper  building.  He  did  not  drop  the  phone  un- 

Now  these  plans  were  placed  til  assured  the  two  were  actually 
in  action.  On  a  ruse,  Mr.  Mont-  inside  the  building.  By  that  time, 
gomery  was  able  to  leave  the  Mr.  Todd  declared,  the  former 
news  group  and  reach  Mr.  Ryan,  priest  and  he  were  having  coffee 
in  an  adjoining  room.  in  the  office  of  Lee  Ettelson, 

The  ex-priest’s  coat  was  in  a  editor, 
location  blocked  by  the  visiting  The  phone  delay  ended,  Mr. 
newsmen.  Mr.  Montgomery  Montgomery  went  into  the  ad- 
grabbed  a  jacket,  tossed  it  about  jacent  room  and  returned  to  re- 
Mr.  Ryan’s  shoulders.  He  led  port:^  “Sorry,  boys,  but  he’s 
the  former  cleric  out  the  back  gone- 

door,  over  a  fence  and  through  On  the  third  day  Mr.  Ryan 
a  garden.  There  he  pointed  the  niet  with  all  the  press.  He  denied 
-  a  friend’s  story  he  had  suffered 


THIS 


i  reactions  from  wartime  experi- 
I  ences,  stated  he  had  conquered 
!  alcoholism,  and  pointed  out  that 


ENTIRE  AD 

WAS  PHOTOCOMPOSED 


I  he  had  been  ex-communicated 
by  the  Church  when  he  married. 

Mr.  Montgomery  admitted  one 
twinge  of  regret.  The  former 
priest  had  been  insistent  on 
facing  the  issues.  It  might  have 
been  better  if  he  had  avoided 


BY 

PHOTON 

in  less 
than 

ten  minutes! 

Photon  enables  one 
operator  to  produce 
whole  ads  or  portions 
of  ads  in  one 
operation  at  one 
machine  . . .  here’s 
true  area 
composition! 

IIKE  TO  KNOW 
MORE  ABOUT 

PHOTON? 

PHOTON,  INC. 


AREA  COMPOSITION  IS  EASIER  WITH  PHOTON 
One  operator  and  one  keyboard  command  more  than 
17,000  characters — there's  no  need  for  complicated 
calculations  to  mix  styles  and  sizes  of  types.  Photon 
does  it — automatically. 

m  roMrosmoN  is  faster  with  photon 
No  matrix  changes  or  elaborate  mechanical  adjust¬ 
ments  necessary.  The  operator  completely  controls 
his  copy  from  the  keyboard.  Computations  are 
automatic,  corrections  take  only  a  second. 

MEA  COHnSITION  IS  LESS  EXPENSIVE  WITH  PHOTON 
No  type  to  wear  out,  no  sizeable  investments  in 
seldom  used  fonts.  Photon  and  one  operator 
can  turn  out  letter-perfect  composition  at  full 
keyboard  speed. 


Call,  Write  or  Wire 

58  CHARLES  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
UNiversity  4-8400 


'  re-discovery,  the  newsmen  sug- 
I  gested. 

High  School  Editors 
Attend  SDX  Seminar 

Akron,  0. 

Local  members  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  are  doing  their  bit  to  en¬ 
courage  youths  to  take  up  ca¬ 
reers  in  journalism.  They  paid 
;  three-fourths  of  the  registration 
j  and  luncheon  fees  for  high  school 
editors  attending  a  seminar  at 
1  the  University  of  Akron  and 
also  provided  most  of  the  “fa^ 
ulty.” 

Prof.  William  Fisher  and 
Prof.  Henry  Beck  of  Kent  State, 
George  Ball  of  Akron  U.  and 
.  Wayne  Carle  of  the  Akron 
school  system  —  all  members  of 
SDX  —  were  on  the  program. 
From  the  Akron  Beacon  Jonnlol 
were :  Kenneth  Cole,  city  editor; 
James  Callaghan,  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor;  Paul  Miller,  state 
,  editor;  Joe  Grace,  artist;  Ray 
Sutliff,  editorial  writer;  Helen 
^  Waterhouse,  reporter;  J(An 
Flynn,  sports  reporter,  and 
Nancy  Yockey,  fashion  reporter. 

The  advisory  committee  for 
the  seminars  included  Mort  Leg¬ 
gett  of  Goodyear  Company,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fisher,  and  Murray  Pow- 
j  ers,  managing  editor  of  the  Bea- 
*  con  Journal. 
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Writers  of  published  articles  or  editorials  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  better  public  understanding  of  highway 
development,  progress  and  use  are  eligible  for  the 
1962  Ted  V.  Rodgers  Journalism  Awards,  Sponsored 
jointly  by  the  ATA  Foundation,  Inc.  (American 
trucking  industry)  and  Trailmobile  Inc.  (manu¬ 
facturers  of  truck-trailers),  awards  are  given  for 
published  articles  in  three  media: 

Daily  Newspapers  .  .  .  Weekly  Newspapers  .  .  . 
Magazines  (except  those  devoted  primarily  to  trans¬ 
portation  industries) 

$9000  in  awards 

First  award  in  each  category  is  $1500,  second  $700, 
third  $300.  Also,  each  first  award  winner  may 
designate  a  school  of  journalism  to  receive  a  $500 
companion  award-grant. 

rules 

1.  Authors  of  all  articles  that  meet  the  requirements 
listed  in  these  regulations  are  eligible.  Entries  will 
be  judged  on  their  contribution  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  highways  and  their  use,  and  to 
better  understanding  of  the  role  of  highways  in  the 
economic  growth  of  community  and  nation. 

2.  Entries  in  the  1961-1962  Competition  must  have 
been  published  on  or  between  the  dates  of  July  1, 
1961  and  June  30, 1962. 

3.  Only  published  articles  are  eligible. 

4.  Articles  and  editorials  of  any  length  are  eligible. 
A  series  of  articles  will  be  considered  a  single  entry. 

5.  There  are  three  categories  of  participation: 


Magazines,  except  trade  publications  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  transportation  industries:  daily  news¬ 
papers;  weekly  newspapers.  Material  printed  in 
publications  devoted  primarily  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  industries  is  not  eligible. 

6.  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  copyright  ownership,  the  date  and  name  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  which  it  appeared,  and  the  category  in 
which  it  is  entered. 

7.  Awards  will  be  the  same  in  the  three  categories: 
First — $1500;  Second — $700;  Third — $300. 

8.  A  $500  cash  award  will  be  made  to  the  journalism 
school  from  which  the  first  place  winner  in  each 
category  graduated,  or  to  the  journalism  school 
designated  by  the  winner. 

9.  Entries  will  be  accepted  until  July  1, 1962  (post¬ 
mark).  They  should  be  mailed  to: 

Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards,  The  ATA  Foundation,  Inc. 
1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

10.  Material  submitted  cannot  be  returned.  De¬ 
cision  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  In  event  of  ties, 
duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded.  This  awards  pro¬ 
gram  is  subject  to  state  and  national  regulations. 
Winners  will  be  notified  by  special  letter  before 
Mid-October,  1962,  and  by  public  announcement. 
A  complete  list  of  winners  will  be  available  to  those 
requesting  it. 


enter  now 

Review  your  work  of  the  past  year.  Possibly  you 
have  a  published  piece  which  would  qualify.  Sub¬ 
mit  it  today. 


member 


TRAILMOBILK  inc. 


1962 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Just  Being  Former 
Newsman  Not  Enough 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Get  the  most  out 
of  a  compact,  rich 
market  that  buys  more 
retail  goods  than  any 
one  of  38  entire  states! 


You  don’t  unless  you’re  getting  MICRO  PHOTO’S 
two-per-exposure  method  of  microfilming. 

MICRO  PHOTO  uses  the  full  width  of  the  film 
to  give  you  the  maximum  film  image  possible. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  when  you  put  MICRO 
PHOTO’S  film  on  your  reader  .  .  .  the  image  is 
so  much  larger,  clearer  and  easier  to  read ! 


Put  Your  Paper  in  the  Big  Picture  NOW 


i  In  Kalamazoo, 
relder  confidence 


in  the  Gazette 
is  deveioped 


GAZETTES  IN  THE  CLASSROOMS- Area  schools, 
from  fifth  grade  on  through  high  school,  use  the  Kala- 


eariy 


mazoo  Gazette  as  a  contemporary  textbook.  Use  is 
integrated  with  classroom  study  of  many  subjects  in 
the  curriculum. 


Reader  confidence  and  trust  provide  an 
extra  measure  of  responsiveness  for  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Gazette  advertisers.  This  built-in 
climate  of  believability  has  been  carefully 
nourished  for  generations. 

Gazette  advertisers  today  enjoy  a  most 
favorable  climate  in  both  medium  and 
market.  Another  research  publication, 
The  Michigan  Economic  Record*,  in  the 
December  issue  ranked  Kalamazoo  at  the 
top  of  all  Michigan  cities  in  Business 


Activity,  second  only  to  Flint  in  the 
Retail  Sales  index,  and  first  in  the  Bank 
Debits  index. 

No  other  medium  seMs  the  six-county 
Kalamazoo  market  so  effectively  and 
economically  as  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette. 
It  has  been  so  for  well  over  a  century. 

*A  monthly  report  on  bu-sines-s  conditions  in 
Michigan,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Economic  Research,  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 


KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  1  1  0  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  1  7,  MUrroy  Hill  2-4760  •  Sheldon 
B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  SUperior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  78o  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  William’ Shurtliff,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 


Public  Relations 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


technology  to  the  stockholder, 
the  security  analyst,  the  mutual 
fund,  the  trade  press  and  finan¬ 
cial  editor.  We  cannot  just  ac¬ 
cept 'what  our  clients  tell  us.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  told  a  new 
vacuum  tube  is  the  most  efficient 
available  in  the  electronics  in¬ 
dustry.  We  must  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  this  for  ourselves. 

Engineer  on  Staff 

“I  think  I  am  a  good  PR  man, 
but  I  am  not  an  engineer,”  Mr. 
Scharff  smiled.  “I  can  only 
walk  through  a  client’s  plant, 
and  seeing  complicated  equip¬ 
ment  say,  ‘Oh,  isn’t  that  inter¬ 
esting.’  I  can  play  with  the 
slide  rule  but  I  really  don’t 
know  how  to  read  it. 

“We,  therefore,  find  it  essen¬ 
tial  to  have  a  fully-trained  tech¬ 
nical  man,  a  graduate  engineer, 
available  to  use.  We  now  retain 
an  engineer  to  go  with  us  into 
our  clients’  plants.  This  man 
helps  us  understand  what  is 
being  done.  He  shows  us  how 
to  translate  the  information  for 
all  the  people  we  need  to  talk 
to.  He  points  out  the  technical 
weaknesses  as  well  as  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  our  clients’  products 


and  manufacturing  operations. 
We  find,”  Mr.  Scharff  said,  “that 
we  could  not  possibly  do  the  job 
without  this  technical  capability. 
This  ability  gives  us  tremendous 
strength ;  helps  us  to  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  re¬ 
garding  the  client.” 

Mr.  Scharff,  who  holds  a  BA 
degree  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  said  he  can  see  the  role  of 
the  engineer  in  the  PR  field  ex¬ 
panding  in  Wall  Street,  too.  He 
said  he  was  interested  to  ob¬ 
serve  at  an  analyst  meeting  re¬ 
cently  for  one  of  his  company’s 
clients  —  that  a  major  Wall 
Street  firm  not  only  sent  its 
financial  analyst  to  the  meeting, 
but  also  a  qualified  consulting 
engineer. 

“The  financial  community  has 
the  same  need  we  have,”  Mr. 
Scharff  said.  “We  all  have  to 
understand  technical  capabili¬ 
ties.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
not  enough  to  be  able  to  read  a 
balance  sheet  and  be  good  finan¬ 
cial  people,  we  have  to  be  tech¬ 
nical  experts,  too.” 

Financial  Meetings 

Mr.  Witchel  explained  the 
staffing  of  Monroe  B.  Scharff  & 
Co. 

“We  have  a  security  analyst 
on  our  staff  who  arranges  finan¬ 
cial  meetings  for  clients,  along 
with  a  financial  writer  who  pre¬ 
pares  the  corporate  literature 


and  some  releases.  We  have  a  constant  flow  of  up-to-the-minute 
press  relations  man  to  maintain  news  about  the  enormity  of  the 
contact  with  the  corporate  and  emergency  and  steps  being  taken 
financial  press  community.  In  to  meet  it  was  kept  funnelling 
addition  to  our  own  consulting  into  the  newspapers  and  radio 
engineer,  we  have  several  con-  and  television  stations, 
tact  men  who  serve  as  liaison  “We  handled  the  situation  as 
between  our  firm  and  the  clients,  the  news  story  it  was.”  Mr. 
plus  a  new  business  man,  who  Hurter  says, 
seeks  out  leads  and  makes  pre-  As  the  result,  instead  of  lx)m- 
sentations.  basitc  criticism,  the  company  has 

“Finally,”  Mr.  Witchell  con-  been  showered  with  tributes  and 
eluded,  “we  have  a  large  pro-  compliments  for  the  excellent 
duction  staff  to  keep  the  flow  of  manner  in  which  it  handU>d  the 
material  going.  This  by  itself  harrowing  situation,  during 
rules  out  our  being  a  one-man  which  outages  continu<‘d  for 
office,  because  of  the  large  in-  nearly  72  hours, 
vestment  in  office  machinery  and  *  *  ♦ 

talent  which  is  now  necessary.”  /-k  •»  o 

INiinmong  l^uits  Koss; 


A  Professional 

Approach.. 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

aOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Backgrounds 


Larsen  Joins  Ross 


Both  Messrs.  Scharff  and  Richard  T.  Nimmons  will  re- 
Witchel  have  backgrounds  which  sign  as  vicepresident  of  T.  J. 
seem  to  equip  them  admirably  Rqss  and  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
for  their  current  roles  on  the  York  PR  firm,  to  become  vice- 
financial  PR  scene.  president  for  administration  Eind 

Mr.  Scharff  went  from  col-  development  of  Pomona  College, 
lege  to  the  PR  department  of  Claremont,  Calif.  He  is  resigning 
Botany  Mills,  Inc.,  where  he  April  1. 

spent  three  years  handling  both  He  has  been  a  member  of  T.  J. 
PR  and  industrial  relations  Rqss  (formerly  I\t  Lee  and  T. 
work.  He  left  Botany  to  help  j.  Rqss)  for  the  past  11  years 
found  the  Cold  Cathode  Corp.  a  partner  and  officer  of  the 
of  which  he  served  four  years  since  1954. 

as  vicepresident  and  director.  At  the  same  time  it  was  an- 
Mr.  Witchel  is  the  former  nounced  that  Douglas  A.  Larsen, 
newspaperman  in  the  Scharff  assistant  vicepresident— commu- 
oi>eration.  He  holds  a  Bachelor  nication  for  General  Dynamics 
of  Journalism  and  Master  of  Corp.,  has  joined  T.  J.  Ross. 
Arts  in  History  and  Economics  ^  newspaper  columnist 

degree  from  the  University  of  worked 

Missouri.  Mr.  Witchel  serv^  Washington  for  18  years  prior 
his  apprenticeship  for  PR  with  qDC  in  1958. 

five  years  as  a  news  reporter  *  *  * 

for  newspapers  and  radio,  then  prncnivii  ’MnTPw 

put  in  five  years  as  a  business  PERsO  AL  . 

paper  writer  and  editor  before  Fred  Thompson  is  the  new 
handling  PR  on  his  own.  assistant  manager,  PR  depart- 

Prior  to  teaming  up  with  Mr.  ment.  Ford  Division  of  Ford 
Scharff,  Mr.  Witchel  directed  Motor  Company,  Dearborn, 
more  than  250  corporate  and  Mich.  Prior  to  1949  he  held  vari- 
financial  PR  accounts.  He  is  ous  editorial  positions  with  the 
presently  an  instructor  in  eco-  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram. 
nomics  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  *  *  * 


University,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
*  *  « 

‘Qly  Desk’  Operation 
Is  a  Triumph  for  PR 


WiLUAM  W.  Weeks,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  nearly  20  years  in  the 
newspaper,  magazine  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  fields,  has  been 
named  manager  of  information 


Cincinnati  services  for  Porcelain  Enamel 
Setting  up  a  “city  desk”  opera-  Institute,  Washington, 
tion  in  the  trouble  department  of  ♦  *  ♦ 

the  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Lee  H.  Bristol  Jr.,  38,  direc- 
Company  at  the  height  of  a  tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
recent  power  emergency  proved  products  division  of  Bristol-My- 
a  big  help  to  news  media  and  a  ers  Co.,  has  resigned  to  become 
boon  to  the  company’s  public  president  of  Westminster  Choir 
relations.  College,  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  is 

A  freak  ice  storm  knocked  out  an  organist  and  an  author  of 
electric  service  to  more  than  hymns  and  other  music. 

80,000  of  the  company’s  cus-  «  «  « 


tomers  as  3,000  power  lines  were 
felled  by  crashing  tree  limbs. 

Jerry  Hurter,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  editor  of  the  old 


PR  Scholarship 

College  Park,  MA 
A  $500  scholarship  for  public 


Cincinnati  Times  Star  and  now  relations  majors  has  been  estab- 
director  of  CG&E’s  advertising  lished  in  the  University  of  Mary-  j 
and  press  relations,  immediately  land  department  of  journalism 
set  up  his  “city  desk”  operation  and  public  relations  by  Color 
in  the  trouble  department.  A  tone  Press,  Inc.,  of  Washington. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  17,  1962 


Charleston,  West  Virginia,  Newspapers 


The  Charleston  Gazette 
Charleston  Daily  Mail 
Sunday  Gazette-Mail 


take  pride  in  announcing  the  appointment  of 


SAWYER  •  FERGUSOJV  •  WALKER  •  COMPAJVY 


New  York 

Chicago 

Atlanta 

Los  Angeles 

Detroit 

San  Francisco 
Philadelphia 


as  National  Advertising  Representative 
Effective  March  1,  1962 


NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  CORPORATION 

Charleston  30,  West  Virginia 


Agent  for  •  The  Charleston  Gazette  •  Charleston  Daily  Mail  •  Sunday  Gazette-Mail 


According  to  their  needs,  newspapers  use  this  weekly  package  in  various  ways 
jmSB  example,  as  handled  by  the  Seattle  Postdntelligencer: 


AP  World  Spotlight  was  inaugurated  last  month  on  the  wings  of  a  suggestion  by 
Don  Maxwell,  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Its  objective:  to  meet  a  growing  newspaper 
need  for  a  weekly  package  of  authentic,  understandable,  off-beat  foreign  news.  A  carefully- 
planned  program  enlisted  the  talents  of  veteran  AP  foreign  correspondents. 

Editors  across  the  country  welcomed  the  project  with  enthusiasm.  Launched  Feb.  11 
with  a  package  of  comprehensive,  timely  dispatches  from  overseas,  AP  World  Spotlight 
was  prominently  displayed,  received  widespread  front-page  promotion  and  brought  a 
barrage  of  unsolicited  commendations. 

This  was  no  initial  flurry  of  fickle  affection.  When  the  first  batch  of  tearsheets  started 
rolling  in,  the  display  of  the  new  feature  was  so  good  we  didn't  think  it  could  get  much 
better.  But  it  has  —  and  we  like  to  think  the  continuing  high  quality  of  the  material  has 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

In  five  weeks  of  AP  World  Spotlight,  this  new  package  of  foreign  news  for  Sunday 
papers  has  presented  articles  by  23  correspondents  from  18  cities.  The  output  has  included 
special  reports,  analyses  of  current  or  upcoming  events,  personality  stories  and  closeups 
of  life  abroad. 


oaoB&etowK. 

m  rr..ia.r 

rtMM  rap**** 

British  Guiana 

BY  KUH.YRK  C.  MASSWK 


N,  Viet  Nam's  Shadowy  Red  Often  Fooled  West. 


Leader  Waging  War  For  Border  Area: 


TOKYO.  Feb.  ?4.— <AP> — *!>»  newi  from  South 
Viet  Nam  must  hrinf  a  mmtry  amiie  to  the  leathery 
face  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the  cloak  and  dagcer  revolution¬ 
ary  uho  presides  in  commuMt  North  Wt  Nam. 

■Pw  I'niied  States  has  ----- 

steHit  4  000  Midlers  heli 
lert.  spertalisl 
nils  »srfar« 


gus-  rxirthem  r^n  g<Mnt  to  II 
Vietminh  An  sll-Viet  N 
elrettnn  »st  Mpfinsed  ta 
held  later 

^  The  ne\r  jear  he  hesan 
rsmpitta  the  re«t  \ 
|bt  Nam.  Clintung  ela««es  « 
__  Red  China  s  Piemier  C 
)>ue  •ho  eharged  the  I 

*  ed  States  with  pimtmc  lo  | 


->iher  fmms 
lid  afid  11  he| 
mg  Snulh  Vi 
Nam  huild  I 


rnuld  it 


The  Arizona  Republic 


ihis  IS  one  Oj 
\neede<{  it;  we're 


Orville  E.  Loiiioe 
Duluth  yi‘u'S‘Tribime 


X  NO  EXTRA  ' 

of  the  regular 


4  extra  service 

irld  Spotlight!^ 


gf  VLl  •  Interesting 


Full-page  displays 
are  numerous.  This 
is  typical : 


Prron  Still 

AP  World  Spotlight  |  Power  In 
— . —  -  - !  Areentinr 


^^Con ((rot Illations  on  the  master¬ 
ful  handling  of  AP  World  Spot- 
li(;ht.  You  fellows  certainly  deserve 
credit  for  a  tremendous  job.” 

I  Max  E.  Niisshauiii 

The  Moultrie  Ida.)  Observer 

The  best  new  tiling  AP  has  done 
h  years.  The  stories  are  terrific.” 

Richard  L.  Yoiinj;.  Jr. 

The  Charlotte  yews 

”Con('ratulations  on  AP  W  orld 
ipotliaht.  It's  the  most  exciting 
wwspaiier  innovation  in  a  long 
ime.” 

1  David  Starr 

Long  Island  Press 


A  Blend  Of  Beauty^  History 


ykrumah  Cuiden  Ckana 
Along  Communist  Edge 


—  VST'— -  —  Burnme  Believe  Armv 


Disamiainefit  CoofereneeTtikWeek  '-TV.--  .  - 
Mav  Be  liHt  Qtaoee  To  Avert  Rare 


Burmeae  Believe  Army 
Rule  Mav  Do  Some  Good 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


John  D.  Leaman  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  FOOTWEAR  NEWS, 
as  of  March  19.  Mr.  Leaman  has 
been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  SUPERMARKET  NEWS  since 
IQ.Sh,  most  recently  as  editor  of  the 
Promotion  section. 


“Mass  Merchandising  '62,”  a  lumk 
analyzing  the  role  that  growing,  low- 
margin  retail  operators  will  play  in 
the  coming  year,  will  he  published 
by  Fairchild’s  Book  Division  on 
Mar.  22.  The  book  is  a  reprint  of 
a  series  of  nine  articles  written  for 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  by 
news  editor,  Manny  Hoffman,  and  is 
priced  at  $1.25  a  copy. 


Of  the  21  winners  in  the  seven  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Associated  Business 
Publications  1961  competition  award 
in  merchandising  papers.  15  ads 
appeared  in  Fairchild  publications. 
Six  of  the  winning  ads  ran  in 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS,  three  in 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  two 
in  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 
two  in  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD, 
and  one  each  in  MEN’S  WEAR  and 
FOOTWELVR  NEWS. 


MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine  will  set  a 
new  record  in  March,  1%2,  with  the 
highest  advertising  dollar  volume  of 
any  March  in  its  70  years  of  pub¬ 
lication. 


Morton  Stark,  editor  of  DRl’G 
NEWS  WEEKLY,  is  scheduled  to 
attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Wholesalers  Assn, 
and  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Assn.,  which  will  be  staged  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  March  22-24  and  March 
25-30,  respectively. 


Doherty  Appointed 
To  Cheyenne  Bureau 

Dallas 

Appointment  of  Daniel  P. 
Doherty  as  bureau  manager 
for  United  Press  International 
in  Cheyenne  is  announced  by 
William  C.  Payette,  Southwest 
division  manager, 

Mr.  Doherty  moves  to  the 
Wyoming  capital  from  UPI’s 
Denver  staff  where  he  has 
covered  the  statehouse  and  leg¬ 
islature  since  1959.  He  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wyoming 
and  has  worked  for  the  Casper 
newspapers. 

• 

Hal  Abramson  —  to  Hilh- 
ln>rn  (Ore.)  Argus  as  display 
a  hnan.  Eileen  Gehring  —  to 
-Argus  classified  staff. 

*  *  * 

.John  Sheehan,  copy  desk, 
Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent 

—  to  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette 
editorial  staff. 

«  *  * 

Bob  Leonard,  Los  A7igeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  copy  desk 

—  to  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Jupiter,  AP,  and  Jerry 
Belcher,  OaWamZ  (Calif.)  Trih- 
une  —  to  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 

'  E.mmmer  editorial  staff. 

«  *  * 

Bill  Chance,  Los  .Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror  —  to  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  news  room. 

*  *  * 

Michael  H.  Baniak,  former¬ 
ly  reporter,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 

—  to  editor,  Boimville  (N.  Y.) 
Herald. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ramona  Martin,  former  UPI 
daff  member,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

—  to  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  as  assistant  state  editor, 
succeeding  Dee  Harris,  who 
joined  WAVES.  Hal  David, 
former  telegraph  editor  on  a 
Rome,  Ga.,  paper  —  to  Adver¬ 
tiser  news  rim. 


New  names  appearing  on  the  Fair- 
child  correspondents’  list  are  We.s- 
ley  Lechert  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
J.  Edward  Benney  in  .Altoona,  Pa.; 
Paul  Dubbs  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.; 
James  Cornett  in  Windsor.  Can.; 
William  Boland,  Sr.,  in  Corning, 
N.  Y.;  Hugh  Powers  in  Houston, 
Tex. 
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Daily  Nawt  RKord.  Woman'i  Waar  Dally, 
Homa  Fumiihings  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Nawt,  Books, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diractorias. 


Bill  Mickelson  Filin 
Father’s  4  Positions 

New  Ulm,  Minn. 

William  Mickelson  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  four  positions  formerly 
held  by  his  father,  Walter  K. 
Mickelson,  who  has  retired  to 
the  post  of  chairman  of  the 
board. 

The  younger  Mickelson  is  now 
president  of  the  New  Ultn  Daily 
Journal,  KNUJ,  the  Fairmont 
Daily  Sentinel  and  Travel-Fund 
Tours  Inc.  He  will  devote  most 
of  his  time  to  being  publisher  of 
the  New  Ulm  Journal. 

Other  executive  appointments 
are;  William  E.  Macklin,  vice- 
president  and  editor  of  the 
Journal;  Miss  Margaret  M. 
Esser,  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Herb  Schaper, 
vicepresident  for  advertising  and 
public  relations. 


Carolinat»  Editor 

Charlotte,  N,  C. 

Walt  Damtoft,  Carolinas  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  Obseri'cr; 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
in  Washington  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Observer,  published  by 
Dow  Jones  and  Co.  Charles  N. 
Hauser,  a  member  of  Knight 
Newspapers  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau,  will  liecome  Carolinas  edi¬ 
tor. 

• 

Tom  Roberts,  formerly  with 
Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press  —  to 
advertising  manager,  Hillsboro 
(Ore.)  .Argus. 

«  *  * 

Peter  S.  Beer,  formerly  with 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Reptib- 
lic  —  to  ad  staff,  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier. 

«  «  « 

John  Hart,  copy  reader, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  —  to  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  copy  reader. 

«  «  * 

Charles  Alexander,  with 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat  Herald 
for  50  years — ^honored  recently 
on  his  retirement  from  full  time 
work.  He  will  continue  to  write 
his  book  review  column  on  a 
weekly  basis. 

*  *  * 

John  Nolan,  former  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  —  now 
handling  college  sports  for  the 
paper  from  Southern  Oregon 
College,  Ashland. 

«  *  • 

Donald  P.  Merwin,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald  News 
—  to  sports  copy  editor,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times. 
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SAILING — Mr.  and  Mr*.  Waltar 

E.  Williams  are  pictured  aboard 

the  Matson  Lurline  in  Los  Angeles 

before  departing  for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Williams  is  publisher  of  the 
Fairfield  (Iowa)  Daily  Ledger. 

James  J.  De  Urso — to  New 
York  advertising  sales  staff,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  from  New 
York  Times  production  and 
advertising  sales  department. 

*  «  * 

Ralph  Minard,  reporter, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  — 
writing  a  weekly  column  (Fri¬ 
days),  “Green  ’Thumb,”  on  the 
garden  pages. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  F.  Newell,  .sports 
•Staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
—  promoted  to  assistant  sports 
editor,  succeeding  the  late  Ron¬ 
ald  P.  Melcher. 

«  «  « 

Saul  Hoffman,  former  real 
estate  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Couratit  —  to  editor,  Enfield 
(Conn.)  Eye,  new  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

*  *  « 

James  T.  Young  —  to  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau,  Tex.,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  E.  Donnelly,  now 
UPI  field  representative  in  New 
Mexico  and  West  Texas,  head¬ 
quartering  in  Lubbock.  Mr. 
Young  moves  from  UPI  .staff, 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


Rod  Geibi,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enter¬ 
prise-Courier  —  to  The  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chronicle  as  news  and 
sports  editor,  succeeding  Harry 
Fuller,  now  with  news  staff, 
Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

L.  H.  “Greg”  Gregory,  sports 
editor,  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  with  that  newspaper  for 
more  than  40  years  —  awarded 
the  Amos  E.  Voorhies  plaque 
for  outstanding  contribution  to 
journalism  in  Oregon. 
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Bill  Bell  and  Bill  Zeigler 
to  sports  writing  staff,  Payette 
(Idaho)  Valley  Sentinel. 


Jere  Hagen  to  Edit 
Calumet  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Jere  Hajren,  former  Sunday 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American, 
has  l>een  appointed  editor-in- 
chief  of  Calumet  Publishing 
Cami)any  publications,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Calumet  and  five 
suburban  Journal  newspapers. 
He  replaces  the  late  Edward  F. 
Dunne  who  died  Feb.  12. 

Ceorpe  Schumann,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  lias  been  named  editor  of 
the  Daily  Calumet. 

.Mr.  Hapen  worked  on  the 
American  for  many  years  while 
it  was  a  Hearst  newspaper.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  picture  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Georgian.  Since 
leavinp  the  American  he  has 
l)een  writinp  a  novel. 

• 

Stceetheart  oj  PCH 

HOI'STON 

Betty  Ewinp,  Houston  Press 
society  Editor,  has  been  named 
“Sweetheart”  of  the  Press  Club 
of  Houston.  Betty  is  the  only 
woman  to  have  ever  served  as 
president  of  the  club. 

• 

Jay  M.  Marrone  —  make-up 
editor,  A^cic  Orleans  (La.) 
Times- Picayune  —  to  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 

*  *  « 

Hal  Marshall,  city  editor, 
Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star  — 
elected  president  of  the  Arizona 
Press  Club,  succeedinp  Lloyd 
Clark,  Phoenix  Gazette. 

«  *  * 

Harrison  Brown  —  trans¬ 
ferred  from  news  editor,  On¬ 
tario  (Ore.)  Argus,  to  advertis- 
inp  manaper,  replacing  Phil 
Gardner,  now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  Sears  store  in 
Ontario.  Tom  Dooley,  recently 
with  Weiser  (Idaho)  Signal- 

American  —  to  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Norm  Rosenbau.m  —  to  New 
liondon.  Conn.,  columnist  for  the 
B  ridgeport  ( Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald,  replacing  JoE  DeBona, 
resigned. 

•  *  * 

Whitney  W.  Jacobs,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  medical- 

science-writer  —  recipient  of 
Community  Service  Award, 
Hartford  Alumni  Chapter, 
Alpha  Omega  Dental  Frater¬ 
nity, 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Kelley,  sales  staff, 
national  advertising  department, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


Democracy  Citations 
For  6  in  Chicago 

Chicago 

Four  magazine  and  newspaper 
publishing  executives  and  two 
newspaper  columnists  will  be 
honored  by  the  Chicago  Commit¬ 
tee  of  One  Hundred  for  their 
“outstanding  contributions  in  the 
field  of  human  relations,  and  for 
practicing  the  basic  principles 
of  American  Democracy.” 

They  are:  Hugh  M.  Hefner, 
cnlitor  and  publisher  of  Playboy ; 
Stuart  List,  publisher  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American;  C.  E.  McKit- 
trick,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Russ 
Stewart,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Irv  Kup- 
cinet,  Chicago  Sun-Times  col¬ 
umnist,  and  Norman  Ross, 
Chicago  Daily  News  columnist. 


Culiimn  on  Antique^* 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  Frances  Phipps  of  Hig- 
panum,  Clonn.,  ex-newspaper- 
woman,  radio  program  writer, 
retail  store  advertising  director, 
and  currently  a  real  estate 
broker  specializing  in  homes 
built  before  1830,  is  writing  a 
weekly  (Thursdays)  column  on 
antiques  for  the  Hartford  Times. 
• 

Marvin  G.  Nailor,  reporter, 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times-Record  — 
to  U.  S.  Navy. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Oscar  D.  Barker,  copydesk, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  —  to  new  diocesan  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Rockville  Centre 
(N.  Y.)  Roman  Catholic  Dio¬ 
cese.  Richard  Guilderson,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist,  Albany  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  weekly  newspaper  —  to 
assistant  editor  of  the  new  pa¬ 
per,  to  be  published  weekly,  with 
the  first  issue  tentatively  sched¬ 
uled  for  May  1. 

«  *  * 

Larry  Hale  —  to  city  editor, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sunday 
Press. 

*  *  « 

John  E.  Derbyshire,  former 
Batavia  bureau  staffer,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  —  to 
public  relations  director,  Syl- 
vania  Electronics  Systems,  Buf¬ 
falo. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Gray,  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can  outdoors  and  bowling  writer 
—  elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Great  Lakes  Outdoors 
Writers,  succeeding  Bob  White, 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News. 


Edward  B.  Scott  —  to  adver¬ 
tising  director, .Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star.  J.  E.  Strange  —  to  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  director. 

«  *  * 

Ann  Ly’LE,  M  o  ntgo  in  e  r  y 
(Ala.)  .Advertiser- Journal  Teen- 
Topics  editor  —  resigned  to  join 
her  parents  in  Florida.  Her  .suc¬ 
cessor  is  Page  Dahl,  newcomer 
in  journalism. 

*  *  * 

Charles  F.  Bailey,  V'ancou- 
ver  (B.  C.)  Sun  —  to  manaper. 
Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  News. 

*  * 

John  Muixigan  —  from  Al¬ 
bany  AP  bureau  to  New  York 
.AP  city  bureau.  Nick  Sokarnis, 
reporter,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 
—  to  Albany  AP. 

♦  ♦  • 

Dan  Coggin,  member  AP 
Bureau,  —  Montgomery,  Ala. — 
transferred  to  New  York  City 
for  special  training  before  an 
assignment  in  Japan. 

*  *  * 

James  K.  Cooper,  navy  chief 
journalist  —  to  staff  of  Copley 
News  Service,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
soon  after  retirement  from  23- 
years’  service  in  the  Navy.  He 
serv'ed  on  staff  of  the  Com¬ 
mander,  Naval  Forces,  Japan, 
for  seven  years,  and  speaks 
Japanese. 

♦  ♦  * 

Margi  Daniel,  fashion  editor 
for  the  former  Los  Angeles 

(Calif.)  Examiner  —  now  pub¬ 
licity  director  at  Rose  Marie 
Reid,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Howard  F.  Holcomb,  editor, 
Litchfield  (Conn.)  Enquirer  — 
to  sports  staff.  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald.  Alan 
MacLeese,  formerly  with  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  — 
to  editor.  Enquirer. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  Scott,  former  as¬ 
sistant  oil  editor  of  the  Dallas 

(Tex.)  Morning  News  —  to 

Petroleum  Engineer  magazine 
as  news  and  field  editor. 

«  *  * 

Joseph  R.  Daughen,  Philcv- 
delphia  Daily  News  —  winner 
of  the  Schaefer  Gold  Typewriter 
Award  for  a  series  on  court 
bail  practices. 

«  «  * 

Herb  Williams  —  from  out¬ 
door  editor,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune,  to  the  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  Company  as  a  writer- 
photoprapher, 

♦  *  * 

Victor  L.  Nielsen  —  from 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  staff  to 
executive  director  of  the  Mari¬ 
copa  County  Republican  Com¬ 
mittee. 


MARGARET  McMANUS 


When  You  Build 
a  Television 
Section . . . 


It's  great  to  have  Margaret  Mc¬ 
Manus's  live  person-to-person  in¬ 
terview  as  the  central  feature  each 
week.  Margaret  McManus  tells 
about  the  greats  of  television  as 
they  really  are,  in  detail  and  often 
in  their  own  words.  And  she  inter¬ 
views  them  just  before — as  her  un¬ 
erring  intuition  tells  her — they  are 
about  to  burst  into  the  television 
news  in  the  days  ahead.  You  iust 
can't  help  having  a  great  tele¬ 
vision  section  if  Margaret  Mc¬ 
Manus's  special  interview  is  part 
of  it. 

Appears  regularly  in  more  than 
100  newspapers  including: 

Bestee  Glebe 
niiledelphio  Bulletin 
Chicoge  News 
Milwaukee  Jeurnol 
Detreit  Free  Press 
New  York  Werid  Telegram  li  Sun 
Newark  News 
St.  Leuis  Pest  Dispatch 
Previdenee  Jeurnal  It  Bulletin 
Washingtan  Star 
Kansas  City  Star 
Bu#ala  News 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 
Leuisville  Times 
Ft.  Worth  Star  Telegram 
Syracuse  Post  Standard 
Portland  Oregonian 
Miami  News 
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Bruce  M.  Barnard,  40,  vice- 
president  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times  Inc.;  Feb.  22. 

*  «  * 

Mary  Egan  Winter,  4G,  once 
a  reporter  on  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle;  March  4. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  McFarland,  62, 
former  librarian  for  Berkley 
Newspaper  Corporation,  and 
husband  of  Lina  McFarland, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Berkley 
Raleigh  Register;  recently. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ray  C.  Mills,  65,  retired 
manager  of  the  alcoholic  bev- 
eraffe  division  of  the  Hearst 
.Advertising  Service  Inc.;  March 
4.  He  joined  Hearst  in  1922. 

«  *  * 

Don  C.  Wiley,  60,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  New.s- 
paper  Guild;  March  7.  He  began 
his  career  with  the  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Gazette  in  1920,  and 
later  worked  on  newspapers  in 
San  Francisco,  New  York, 
Washington,  San  Diego,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Tokyo  and  Bangkok.  A 
specialist  in  aviation  writing, 
he  more  recently  was  a  member 
of  the  public  relations  staff  of 
Pan  American  Airways. 

This  is  36  pt 
Echo . . . 


It’s  important  to  know,  even 
if  we  have  to  say  it  over 
again,  over  again,  over  again, 
that  Teletype  is  a 
registered  trademark 
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Herbert  Gunn  Dien; 

Fleet  Street  Editor 

London 

Herbert  Gunn,  one  of  Fleet 
Street’s  best  known  journalists, 
died  March  3.  He  was  57. 

Mr.  Gunn  was  a  former  editor 
of  the  Evening  Standard,  Daily 
Sketch  and  Sunday  Dispatch  and 
also  onetime  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Mail  and  Daily 
Express. 

He  became  ill  last  October 
during  a  tour  of  the  United 
States. 

His  last  editorial  post  was 
with  the  Sunday  Dispatch,  which 
he  quit  last  year  when  it  merged 
with  the  Sunday  Express. 

• 

Col.  C.  Robert  Baines,  69, 
Ixjard  chairman  of  Advertising 
Distributors  of  .America  Inc.; 
March  5.  He  formerly  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  .American  Legion 
Weekly  and  two  Brooklyn  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  the  Home  Talk 
and  the  Item. 

*  *  * 

Emerson  G.  Maxwku.,  51,  li¬ 
brarian,  \'ewnrk  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger;  March  10. 

*  *  « 

WiLLiA.M  A.  Mulligan,  62, 
.sports  reporter,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner  for  the  past 
17  years;  March  8. 


Jack  R.  Kemp,  37,  former 
Dallas  newspai>erman  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  executive;  March 

5.  He  formerly  worked  for  the 
Dallas  Times  HeraUl,  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  United 
Pre.ss. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  John  V\’.  Finney,  60, 
wife  of  the  e<litor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (Tenn.)  Daily  Herald; 
March  8. 

*  *  * 

Nina  Wilcox  Putnam,  75, 

novelist,  .short  story  writer  and 

a  former  newspaper  columnist; 
March  8.  In  the  1920s  .she  wrote 
a  newspaper  column,  “I  and 
George,”  which  was  syndicated 
in  .some  400  newspapers. 

«  «  « 

George  Hambutton,  80,  a 
newspaperman  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  from  1917  until  his 
retirement  just  before  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War;  March  8. 

*  *  « 

Emer  D.  Bates,  77,  co-founder 
and  former  publisher  of  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent; 
March  7. 

♦  •  • 

Lou  D.  MacWethy,  90,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  LifHc  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  and  publisher  of  St. 
Johnsville  (N.  Y.)  Enterjyrise 
and  News;  March  5. 

*  *  * 

Frank  W.  Bill,  67,  farm  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph;  March 

6.  He  joined  the  Pantagraph  in 
1916,  and  was  farm  editor  from 
1935  until  he  retired  in  1960. 
A  brother,  the  late  Edgar  Bill, 
was  farm  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star,  and  his 
father,  the  late  .A.  J.  Bill,  was 
farm  editor  of  the  Pantagraph 
before  him. 

*  *  « 

Fred  J.  Steiner,  .53,  editor, 
ire.sf  Coast  Sailors  ayid  Marine 
Firemen,  and  formerly  with  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  and 
Butte  (Mont.)  Daily  Post; 
March  6. 

*  *  « 

John  Floyd  M.vrtin,  74,  re- 
i  tired,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
financial  editor,  March  5.  He 
joined  the  Tribune  20  years  ago 
and  retired  Jan.  1,  1962. 


Walter  F.  Compton  Sr.,  .52, 
a  former  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald  advertising  man;  .March 


Ernest  Edgar  Johnson,  98, 
retired  newspaperman  and  mag¬ 
azine  editor;  March  8.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  .Vi  ir 
Times. 


C  O  R  F*0  R  ATI  O  N  »u»hdiaiiv  op  Western  Electric  Company  inc. 
Department  54CC,  5555  Touhy  Avenue  •  Skokie,  Illinois 
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publisher  of  the  Jhe  aw’ards  program,  which 
lif.)  Independent;  >"  prizes,  will  be 

sponsored  for  the  seventh  con- 
,  ^  secutive  year  by  the  trucking 

,  industr>'’s  ATA  Foundation,  and 

cWethy,  9(h  ^r-  jjy  Trailmobile  Inc.,  truck-trailer 
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e  late  Edgar  Bill, 

tor  of  the  Minne-  _  ,  ,  ... 

I  S/nr  nnrl  bis  To  be  eligible,  articles  aiid  edi- 
fo  A  t’  Pill  was  torials  must  have  lieen  published 
t  tbo  Panfai^nb  between  July  1,  1961  and  June 

ceived  by  the  ATA  Foundation, 
1616  P  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
'EINBR,  53,  editor,  ton  6, 1).  C.,  no  later  than  July  1. 
ailors  and  .Marine  ^ 

formerly  with  San 

dff.)  Call-Bulletin  gj  Proffress  EtUlioii 
Ilf.)  Tribune  and  ^  ^ 

t.)  Daily  Post;  Defies  Kecortl  HoimI 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

*  *  The  Idaho  State  .loumal  pub- 

D  M/VRTIN,  74,  re-  lished  a  130-page  Progress  Edi- 
l  (Calif.)  Tribune  tion  on  time  despite  the  worst 
or,  March  5.  He  flood  in  Pocatello’s  histoo’. 
bune  20  years  ago  addition.  Publisher  Hugh 

in.  1,  1962.  Wagnon  .said,  the  Journal  staff 

*  compiled  a  16-page  section  on 

I  I  the  flood,  which  was  publisheil 

.^JexaiMler  Kahn  days  before  the  Prog- 

Alexander  Kahn,  80,  general  ress  Edition, 
manager  of  the  Jewish  Daily  Work  on  the  Progress  Edi- 
Forward  from  1939  until  he  was  tion  had  been  going  .smoothly 
stricken  with  cancer  recently,  until  the  flood  struck.  Progress 
died  March  11  in  New  York  copy  was  put  aside  for  a  week 
Hospital.  Mr.  Kahn  entered  while  the  attention  of  nearly 
journalism  by  way  of  the  law;  all  the  staff  members  was  con- 
he  was  general  counsel  to  the  centrated  on  flood  coverage. 
Forward  for  25  years  before  During  the  following  w-eek,  ex¬ 
taking  over  its  active  direction,  tra  effort  went  into  the  Progress 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  Socialist  Edition  and  it  rolled  on  sched- 
and  Liberal  parties.  ule. 
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Accuracy: 

Maximum  deviation 
between  positions  of  the 
preprinted  copy, 
back-up  printing,  and 
the  folder  cut  is  only 
.125  of  an  inch. 


ik  Hurletron  equipment  was  used  by  a  leading  metropolitan  newspaper  to 
inset  the  above  preprinted  4-color  process  spread  in  several  production 
runs.  Write  or  coll  us  for  details. 

E3E  HURLETRON  INCORPORATED 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville,  Illinois 


Economy:  Flexibility: 

No  need  for  complete  The  Hurletron  system 

duplication  of  controls  on  allows  full  selection  of 

each  press  unit;  page  locations  on  any 

components  can  be  newspaper  press, 

moved  to  accommodate 
different  leads. 


SUBURBAN  —  Subscribers  to  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  in 
the  Princess  Anne  county  suburbs 
of  Norfolk  now  receive  a  special 
tabloid  of  local  news  and  features 
on  Thursday. 

Tab  Section 
Fills  Gap  in 
Local  News 

Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Va. 
The  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star  are  publishing  a 
weekly  tabloid  for  the  area  be¬ 
tween  Norfolk  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  tabloid,  named  “The  Bea¬ 
con”  and  distributed  Thursday 
afternoon  with  the  Ledger-Star 
and  Friday  morning  with  the 
Virginian-Pilot,  is  highly  local¬ 
ized  for  30,000  subscribers. 

Local  advertisers  who  want  to 
cover  this  speciiic  market  alone 
may  do  so  with  part-run  rates. 

The  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
newspapers  have  long  been 
covering  special  markets  with 
part-run  editions  for  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Suffolk,  South  Norfolk 
and  Virginia  Beach.  But  the 
fast-growing  Princess  Anne 
County  area  made  it  advisable 
to  scrap  part-run  pages  in  this 


section  and  substitute  for  it  the 
special  tabloid. 

Each  carrier  boy  receives  his 
bundle  of  “Beacons”  at  the  same 
time  he  receives  his  regular 
bundle.  It’s  up  to  him  how  he  de¬ 
livers — by  “topping”  or  separate 
delivery. 

An  editor  has  been  named 
with  sole  responsibility  for  “The 
Beacon.”  Reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  from  the  full-run  staffs 
kick  in  weekly  with  material 
gathered  which  is  interesting 
but  not  of  wide  enough  impor¬ 
tance  for  full-run  coverage. 

The  first  “Beacon”  had  24 
uages  and  heavy  schedules  are 
expected  to  continue. 

• 

6  on  Utah’s  First 
Hall  of  Fame  Roll 

Salt  Lake  City 

The  Utah  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  during  its  64th  annual 
convention  here  recently,  named 
H.  C.  McConaughy  of  Morgan, 
president,  and  set  up  a  Utah 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame. 

First  members,  all  deceased, 
are  Samuel  L.  Raddon,  Park 
Record;  James  H.  Wallis,  own¬ 
er-publisher  of  papers  in  Provo, 
Nephi,  Vernal  and  Roosevelt; 
Charles  England,  Logan  Jour¬ 
nal;  Howard  W.  Cherry  Sr., 
Gunnison  Valley  News;  Robert 
W.  Crockett,  Sun,  Price;  and 
Alex  H.  Rollo,  founder  of  the 
Observer,  Cedar  City. 

The  Master  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  award  went  to  Alex  Dunn, 
who  publishes  the  Tooele  Tran¬ 
script  and  Bulletin, 

• 

Social  Exchange 

Dallas 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  and 
the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram, 
have  begun  a  w'eekly  exchange 
of  society  columns.  Called  “The 
Switch-Board,”  the  column  is 
about  people  and  events  that  are 
of  interest  in  both  cities.  Times 
Herald’s  Val  Imm  writes  the 
column  carried  in  the  Forth 
Worth  paper  and  Star  Tele¬ 
gram’s  Society  Editor  Mary 
Sears  writes  the  column  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Dallas  newspaper. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 
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UNIONS 
THREATEN 
TOGHIPPLE 
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YALE  ROW 


Each  uses  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  blue  rules. 

The  color  plates  with  the  blue 
lines  are  rolled  in  advance.  The 
Daily  News  keeps  a  supply  of 
each  on  hand  in  stereotype. 

“All  we  have  to  do  if  we  want 
to  change  formats,”  Mr.  Hunt 
said,  “is  to  roll  the  black  plate 
Philadelphia  and  pull  the  accompanying  blue 
The  Philadelphia  Daily  Netvs  plate  out  of  supply.” 
is  experimenting  with  a  new  The  new  format  also  gives 
page  one  format  featuring  solid  the  Daily  News  the  opportunity 
blue  rules.  to  call  particular  attention  to 

The  blue  rules,  both  vertical  an  outstanding  feature,  Mr. 
and  horizontal,  break  the  tab-  Hunt  added, 
loid  page  into  several  segments  “In  a  three  inch  by  three  inch 
for  photos  or  type.  segment  on  page  one,  we  can 

The  format  was  originated  by  call  attention  to  a  top  feature 
E.  Z.  Dimitman,  administrative  .such  as  Wo.shington  Report  by 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Allen  and  Scott,  Sylvia  Porter, 
Triangle  Publications.  The  Daily  Phyllis  Battelle  or  a  sports  col- 
News  is  a  subsidiary  of  Trian-  umn,”  he  said, 
gle.  Experimentation  is  being  “It  also  gives  us  the  oppor- 
carried  out  by  J.  Ray  Hunt,  tunity  to  give  front  page  dis- 
Daily  News  managing  editor.  play  to  an  article  we  feel  our 
“We  now  have  eight  different  readers  should  read.” 
page  one  formats,”  Mr.  Hunt  • 

said.  “We  jockey  them  around,  .  . 

depending  on  the  news  of  the  Lolor  W rap- Arounil 
day.  Sometimes,  we  change  for-  Miami 

mats  edition  by  edition,  depend-  double-truck  full  color  pic- 

ing  on  how  the  news  breaks.  ture  spread  published  in  the 
The  Daily  News  “A”  plate  Miami  Herald  after  Astronaut 
is  the  standard  tabloid  page,  John  Glenn’s  orbital  space  trip 
with  a  blue  logo.  The  “B”  plate  ran  on  the  front  and  back  pages 
varies  from  the  “A”  in  that  it  of  the  fifth  section.  It  included 
has  a  skyline,  usually  in  red,  an  Associated  Press  news  shot 
over  the  blue  logo.  of  the  liftoff,  plus  color  shot  in 

Then  comes  the  six  new  blue  space  and  two  other  pictures  in 
plates,  plates  “C”  through  “H.”  color  of  Glenn  after  recovery. 
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Teletypesetter!. .“sets”  more  type... in  less  time 


When  your  linecasting  machines  are  equipped  with 
Teletypesetter  you  get  more  galleys  of  type  per  hour. 
TTS®  operates  linecasting  machines  at  the  peak  of  their 
rated  capacities,  producing  two  or  even  three  times  the 
output  of  manually  operated  machines. 

In  the  Fairchild  TTS  system,  touch  typists  punch 
tape  on  a  Perforator  having  a  typewriter-like  keyboard. 
Experienced  operators  can  punch  tape  at  the  rate  of  400 


or  more  11  to  12  pica,  justified  lines  per  hour.  This 
perforated  tape  is  then  fed  into  an  Operating  Unit  at¬ 
tached  beneath  the  linecasting  machine  keyboard  and 
type  is  cast  automatically. 

For  thirty  years  Teletypesetter  has  been  making 
newspaper  linecasting  more  efficient,  and  it’s  been  sav¬ 
ing  money,  too.  Most  papers  increase  type  production 
while  cutting  composition  costs  40%  or  more  with  TTS®! 
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Washington  Newsmen 
Keep  Books  in  Style 

Bv  Pat  Munroe 


Washington 

Numerous  publishing?  firms 
are  working  on  the  theory  that 
if  you  scratch  the  surface  of  a 
Washington  reporter  you  find  a 
l)ook  lurking  underneath.  This 
has  letl  to  a  real  boon  in  the  out¬ 
put  of  volumes  by  newsmen  here 
and  a  competitive  drive  for 
authors  by  book  firms. 

Evelyn  Metzger,  Washington 
editor  for  Doubleday  over  the 
last  couple  of  years,  says: 

"My  competition  for  authors 
has  increased  tremendously.  A 
great  deal  of  it  was  stirred  up 
by  “Aduise  and  Consent.”  That 
put  Washington  on  the  literary 
map.” 

.Morrie  Helitzer,  who  came 
here  to  work  full-time  for 
.McGraw-Hill  last  January,  says: 

“The  center  of  gravity  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  to  some  extent  social 
interest  has  shifted  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  the  Twenties  what  was 
happening  in  Washington  made 
very  little  diflFerence.” 

Other  book  publishing  repre¬ 
sentatives  agree  that  the  current 
wave  of  interest  in  non-fiction 
books  with  a  Washington  back¬ 
ground  precedes  the  emphasis 
on  brains  in  the  Kennedy 
-Administration.  Says  one:  “You 
had  the  War  years  followed  by 
b<M)ks  from  the  people  directly 
involved  in  it.  This  all  really 
started  then  and  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  building  up.  I  frankly  think 
the  interest  in  Washington  sub¬ 
jects  is  here  to  stay.  Library 
figures  show  a  great  pick-up  in 
interest  around  the  country  in 
Washington  books.  We  can  sell 
them.” 

The  situation,  however,  applies 
mainly  to  the  non-fiction.  Donald 
MacCampbell,  a  literary  agent 


from  New  York  who  has  placwl 
a  dozen  local  writers  with  pul)- 
lishers,  says: 

“Television  has  helped  to  kill 
the  novel.  You  can  see  a  story 
there  for  free  and  the  price  of 
books  has  been  going  up.  But  I 
could  sell  a  dozen  novels  about 
the  Washington  scene.  There 
just  don’t  seem  to  be  any  good 
ones. 

“Washington  is  an  untappe<l 
gold  mine  and  I  have  only  begun 
my  prospecting.” 

Cass  Canfield,  chairman  of  the 
l)oard  of  Harper  &  Bros.,  spends 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  city 
author-searching.  Then  there 
also  is  Don  Klopfer  of  Random 
House. 

On  the  List 

Robert  Luce,  formerly  with 
the  Kiplinger  Newsletter’s  lxx)k 
department,  has  obtained  the 
services  of  a  number  of  local 
newsmen  for  his  lx)ok  publishing 
firm. 

Herewith  is  a  partial  list  of 
local  newsmen  already  under 
contract  with  various  publishers 
for  specific  books: 

Paul  Healy,  New  York  Daily 
News,  a  life  of  former  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler. 

A.  Robert  Smith,  Portland 
Oregonian,  a  biography  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Wayne  Morse. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  (for  Public  Affairs) 
Andrew  Berding,  a  one-time  AP 
staffer,  a  book  on  foreign  affairs. 

Haynes  Johnson,  Washington 
Star,  a  book  on  the  Negro  in 
Washington. 

Mae  Craig,  Guy  Gannett 
newspapers  of  Maine. 

Robert  Serling,  UPI  aviation 
specialist. 


Jack  Bell  of  AP. 

Allen  Drury,  Reader’s  Digest, 
a  new  novel. 

John  Herling,  Editors  Syndi¬ 
cate,  “The  Great  Price  Con- 
-spiracy.” 

Wallace  Perry,  Washington 
Post,  a  book  on  racial  equality. 

Frank  van  der  Linden,  Nash- 
eille  Danner,  the  Jefferson-Burr 
Presidential  race  in  1800. 

Peter  Andrews,  Hearst 
bureau,  a  lx)ok  on  his  father 
Bert’s  notes  on  the  Alger  Hiss 
case  (Bert  Andrews  was  then 
head  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une). 

Roy  Hoopes,  a  free  lancer, 
writing  on  the  land  grant 
colleges. 

Lester  Tanzer,  Kiplinger 
Newsletter,  writing  on  the  fate 
of  religion  in  Czechoslovakia 
since  the  Communist  take-over. 

David  Wise,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Tom  Ross,  Chicago 
Siin-Tirnes,  book  on  the  U-2 
affair. 

Holmes  Alexander,  McNaught 
Syndicate  columnist,  a  novel 
with  a  Washington  base  (just 
publishe<l). 

Simeon  Booker,  Johnson  Pub¬ 
lications,  is  writing  on  the 
Negro’s  tr>'  for  equality. 

Jack  Raymond,  Pentagon 
expert  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Other  budding  authors  include 
these: 

Jack  Raymond,  New  York 
Times;  Wallace  Terry,  Irwin 
Knoll  and  Paul  Herron,  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post;  Jim  Deakin  and 
Richard  Dudman,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Disjmteh;  Jack  Redding,  for¬ 
merly  with  Chicago’s  .American 
and  one-time  publicity  chief  for 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee;  Christine  Sadler,  Mc¬ 
Call’s  magazine;  Delight  Hall 
and  James  McCartney,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Milton  Viorst,  New 
York  Post,  and  Roger  Stuart, 
Scripps-Howard  New’spapers. 

♦  *  * 

Greetl  Per»onifie<l 

WEST  OF  WASHINGTON.  A  Novel  of 
the  Liincaster  Brothern  anti  Their 
Women,  Set  in  Today’s  Swiety  and 
Newspai^er  Worlds  of  the  National  Capi¬ 
tal.  By  Holmes  Alexander,  Fleet  Pub¬ 
lishing  Cor|H)ration,  254  pp.  $4.*J5. 

By  Mary  Norris  Munroe 

When  picking  up  a  liook  by  a 
newspaperman,  this  reporter 
always  wonders:  How  did  he 
find  time  to  write  it? 

Holmes  Alexander,  a  syndi¬ 
cated  Washington  columnist 
whose  ninth  book  and  fifth  novel 
has  just  been  published,  says 
the  solution  is  easy:  Avoid 
Washington  cocktail  parties. 

Mr.  .Alexander’s  book  is  prob¬ 
ably  unique  in  that  its  Washing¬ 
ton  setting  could  be  changed  to 
Los  Angeles  or  Chicago  without 
upsetting  its  theme:  the  power 
of  money  to  poison  the  soul. 

EDITOR  Sc  PL 


For  those  in  the  newsjiaper 
business,  however,  this  boof.  is 
a  great  deal  more  interesting 
because  it  is  set  in  Washiiuton 
and  its  two  main  charactt  is — 
Pelham  and  Dennison  Lancaster 
— are  newspapermen.  Pelham  is 
the  editor  of  a  small  town 
Virginia  paper  and  his  half- 
brother,  Dennison,  is  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  a  paper  calle<l  the 
Washington  Standard. 

The  story  opens  with  the  death 
of  Pelham  and  Dennison’s 
father,  a  Virginia  gentleman 
living  “west  of  Washington,” 
who  leaves  his  $3  million  estate 
directly  to  his  widow.  Lady,  a 
paralyzed  stroke  victim.  Denni¬ 
son,  a  weak  man  who  has  learned 
to  use  his  weakness  to  control 
others,  begins  by  trying  to  cut  a 
dead  brother’s  widow  out  of  any 
share  in  the  estate,  and  ends  up 
trj-ing  to  hasten  the  death  of  his 
ailing  mother.  Pelham,  who  has 
a  tendency  to  think  and  talk  in 
moral  banalities,  means  well, 
but  is  unlikely  to  stand  up  to 
his  ruthless  brother  unless  his 
wife,  Mardi,  interferes. 

For  more  than  half  the  liook, 
the  reader  is  uncertain  what 
Mardi’s  role  will  be.  Without 
giving  the  ending  away,  one  can 
reveal  that  in  a  feminine  way 
she  proves  as  acquisitive  as  her 
loathesome  brother-in-law.  In 
Mardi,  Dennison  meets  his 
match.  Moreover,  Fate  plays  a 
trick  on  Dennison  which  makes 
it  certain  at  the  end  that  he  will 
get  his  “worst  and  best  desen-ed 
punishment.” 

Mr.  Alexander  handles  his 
complicated  plot  with  the  skill 
of  the  practiced  novelist.  The 
story  moves  swiftly,  suspense  is 
well-sustained,  and  the  happy 
ending  well  contrived.  Evident, 
too,  is  a  gift  for  words.  One  only 
wishes  the  author  had  seen  fit 
to  make  Dennison  a  little  less 
despicable. 

Other  novels  by  Mr.  Alexander 
include:  “Selina”  and  “Dust  in 
the  .Afternoon.” 

• 

2  Special  Sections 
Ba^  24,000  Ad  Lines 

Two  special  sections  accom¬ 
panied  the  regular  features  of 
the  Houston  (Texas)  Post  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  25 — a  12-page 
International  Travel  Section  and 
a  20-page  Golden  Circle  Indus¬ 
trial  Section. 

The  Golden  Circle  tabloid  car¬ 
ried  15,000  lines  of  advertising. 

C.  W.  Neagle,  state  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Post 
explained  that  the  basic  idea  of 
this  section  was  to  point  out  why 
the  six  states  of  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama  offer 
the  most  natural  geographical 
area  for  the  location  or 
relocation  of  new  industry. 
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MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  FACTS 


Th»  URBANITE 

print!  up  to  30,000  p.p.h.  —  collect!  up 
to  64  !tandard  page!  or  1 28  tabloid. 


The  SUBURBAH^  print!  up  to  1 6,000 
p.p.h. — 24  !tandard  page!  or  48  tabloid. 


Northwest,  U.S.A.,  5  publishers  consoli¬ 
dated  printing  in  one  plant  with  fire  pa¬ 
pers  and  shoppers.  One  year  later  their 
Goss  Suburban®  press  is  producing 
12  additional  publications  with  capacity 
to  spare.  In  the  South,  East  and  West  as 
well,  centralized  printing  is  helping  sub 
urban,  urban,  and  community  dailies  and 
weeklies  realize  a  better  product  at  lowe 
cost,  with  opportunity  for  added  profit. 


join  forces  for  profit 


Results  outstanding! 


Centralized  printing  for  two,  three  or  more 
papers  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  It  may  be 
right  for  you.  It’s  the  proved  means  of 
reducing  costs  and  earning  bigger  profit. 
And  Goss  web  offset  provides  the  high 
speed  production  .  .  .  flexibility  ...  and 
dependability  to  make  it  work. 

Goss  Suburban  and  Urbanite  presses 
give  you  a  choice  of  more  than  50  possible 
arrangements— one  to  meet  your  immedi¬ 
ate  needs,  yet  readily  expandable  later. 
Only  with  a  Goss  press  can  you  run  straight 
or  collect — an  important  feature  for  group 
printing— and  your  Goss  assures  complete 
color  flexibility. 

Finest  reproduction  comes  hand  in  hand 
with  Goss  offset  to  make  ads  and  editorial 
more  salable  and  satisfying.  Goss  round- 
the-clock  service  is  as  close  as  your  tele¬ 
phone  to  keep  your  press  at  peak  perform¬ 
ance  always. 

Whatever  your  needs,  you’ll  find  a  Goss 
offset  installation  most  adaptable— and  the 
cost  less  than  you  think. 
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Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  BIG  TOWN 


By  Rick  Frie<lman 

For  the  college  student  look¬ 
ing  toward  graduation,  the 
metropolitan  dailies  beckon  as 
meccas  of  opportunity.  But  in 
the  shadows  of  these  mass-circu¬ 
lation  dailies  are  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  weeklies  which  offer  two 
advantages.  One  is  working  in 
a  large  city  with  all  its  benefits 
of  culture  and  amusement.  The 
second  is  the  chance  to  develop 
skills  which  come  from  being 
part  of  a  small  staff. 

One  example  is  the  Moming- 
sider,  a  lively,  literate  tabloid 
of  12,000  circulation  (2,100  paid) 
chronicling  the  life  and  times  of 
the  citizens  around  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Campus  in  New 
York  City’s  Morningside  and 
Bloomingdale  sections. 

Many  Nationalities 

The  Momingsider  serves  an 
area  bounded  on  the  south  by 
96th  st.,  on  the  north  by  125th 
st.,  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson 
River,  and  on  the  east  by  Central 
and  Morningside  Parks.  This  is 
an  area  of  some  120,000  persons, 
over  40  nationality  groups  and 
the  highest  crime  rates  in  the 
city.  Called  by  sociologists  a 
“transient  neighborhood,”  it  is 
one  of  the  first  stops  for  the 
migrant  and  the  unoriented 
Puerto  Rican. 

But  it  is  also  home  to  novelists, 
painters,  city  officials  and  many 
of  Columbia’s  faculty.  A  break¬ 
down  of  the  income  in  this  area 
illustrates  its  diversity.  Forty 
percent  earn  less  than  $4,000 
annually;  about  50  percent  earn 
between  $4,000-10,000;  and  eight 
percent  earn  over  $10,000. 

The  Momingsider  sees  itself 
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Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
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and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
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playing  two  roles.  One  is 
defender  of  the  neighborhood’s 
neglected  and  exploited  minor¬ 
ities.  The  .second  is  unofficial  link 
of  communication  between  the 
university  and  the  neighborhood. 

Depresficd  Area 

Publisher  Robert  M.  Fried- 
Iterg  says:  “We  serve  those  with 
the  sameness  of  education  and 
intellectual  background,  who 
have  ever^dhing  going  for  them, 
and  we  serve  those  who  fringe  a 
great  institution — those  new¬ 
comers  living  in  a  highly 
depressed  area. 

“We  report  the  conflict 
between  the  two  in,  for  example, 
housing  needs.  There’s  the  need 
for  institutional  growth.  Over 
$100  million  in  expansion  is  now 
in  progress  or  on  the  drawing 
Iwards.  But  this  expansion  will 
mov'e  into  places  where  people 
are  now  living  or  where  new¬ 
comers  would  live.  This  is  only 
one  example  of  a  changing 
neighborhood. 

“We’re  interested  in  telling 
the  truth  about  this  area,  which 
is  a  great  one  in  certain  ways 
because  of  the  existence  of 
Columbia  University.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  creates  a  certain  atmos¬ 
phere — a  climate  of  feeling — 
l)ecause  of  the  activities  it 
fosters,  the  people  it  draws  into 
the  community.  There  are 
writers  and  professionals  who 
never  leave  the  neighborhood. 
There  are  1800  foreign  students 
from  some  80  countries  living  in 
the  area.  The  cosmology  of  this 
neighborhood  couldn’t  be  excel¬ 
led  anywhere  outside  of  the 
United  Nations.” 

Mr.  Friedberg  views  the  area 
as  “America’s  most  vital  neigh¬ 
borhood.” 
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In  looking  back  through  the 
issues  of  the  Momingsider  since 
it  started  on  Sept.  29,  1960, 
there  are  stories  on  rent  control, 
slum  landlords,  housing  authori¬ 
ties,  public  versus  private  edu¬ 
cation,  relocation  of  a  hospital, 
dope  addiction,  and  new  build¬ 
ings  at  the  university.  Moraing- 
sider  editorials  have  frequently 
taken  militant  stands  on  these 
subjects. 

The  first  issue  set  the  stand¬ 
ard.  On  its  front  page  were 
stories  on  local  politics,  slum 
clearance,  and  the  possibility  of 
turning  Ellis  Island  into  a 
college  site. 

The  paper’s  first  editorial 
asked:  “Yet  another  new.spaper? 
Why?  What  can  we  cover  that 
the  Times  can’t  do  five  columns 
on,  illustrate  with  a  carefully 
captioned  map  and  stunning 
photos  by  Baum,  comment  on 
editorially  and  then  reprise  in 
the  correspondence  section?  To 
what  heights  of  hard-headed 
compassion  or  justifiable  out¬ 
rage  can  we  move  you  that 
Murray  Kempton — if  you  are 
persistent — cannot?  What 
iniquities  can  we  uncover  more 
resourcefully  and  completely 
than  Messrs.  Klein,  Allen  or 
Haddad?” 

It  answered  its  own  questions 
in  a  way  which  would  Ijefit  any 
responsible  community  news¬ 
paper:  “We  think  the  distinction 
of  the  institutions  that  have 
earned  Morningside  its  designa¬ 
tion  as  the  “Acropolis  of  Ameri¬ 
ca”  gives  the  newspaper  an 
unusual,  exciting  and  humbling 
opportunity — and  that  the 
appalling  social  problems  of  the 
surrounding  neighborhood  makes 
its  responsibilities  grave.” 

Culture,  Controversy 

The  paper’s  inside  pages  have 
l)een  packed  with  culture  and 
controversy,  two  meaty  subjects 
for  its  educated,  professional 
segment  of  readers.  Much  of  this 
is  supplied  by  distinguished  con¬ 
tributors  —  novelists,  educators, 
lawyers  and  journalists.  Among 
them  are  Arnold  Beichman,  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
Dr.  Lawrence  H.  Chamberlain, 
vicepresident  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  university’s  dramatic  pre- 
-sentations,  lectures  and  debates 
find  their  way  into  the  pages  of 
the  Momingsider.  Regular  fea¬ 
tures  include  columns  on  films, 
the  theater,  and  paperback  books. 
Among  the  regular  columnists 
is  Robert  Lekachman,  professor 
of  Economics  at  Barnard, 
Columbia’s  Women’s  College.  He 
and  Mr.  Beichman  have  had 
lively  debates  in  Momingsider 
columns,  and  both  have  set  off 
letters-to-the-editor  sparks  on 
occasion. 
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‘‘Trucks  Make  Millions  of  Milk  Runs  Every  Day” 

—says  Glenn  Talbott,  President,  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Assn.  Inc. 

“The  important  job  of  supplying  fresh  milk  and  milk  The  speed  and  dependability  of  the  trucking  industry  is 

products  to  a  nation  of  consumers  is  so  automatic  it  is  particularly  important  to  Dairylea  where  total  milk 

often  taken  for  granted.  Because  milk  is  an  essential  transported  to  markets  amounts  to  over  3  billion  300 

and  perishable  food,  speed  is  vital.  The  regular  pick  up  million  pounds  a  year.  Trucks  keep  the  Dairymen’s 

and  delivery  of  raw  milk  from  co-op  members  to  proc-  League  Co-operative  Association  and  many  other  food 

essing  plants  and  the  subsequent  shipment  to  retailers  suppliers  on  the  go  night  and  day,  year  in  and  year 

is  a  key  factor  in  our  chain  of  distribution.  And -the  out.  Have  you  ever  realized  that  nearly  everything  you 

health  of  53  million  children  would  be  seriously  impaired  eat,  wear  or  use  takes  a  ride  on  a  truck  at  one  time  or 

were  it  not  for  the  millions  of  truck  miles  that  are  rolled  another?  Tyrex  rayon  cord  producers  are  proud  of  their 

up  every  day,  for  the  home  delivery  of  milk.”  part  in  keeping  America’s  trucks  on  the  move. 
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r  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc. 
/AfiCi  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  TYREX  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 
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Morningsider 

(Cnnt hmed  from  ptu/e  44) 


loi^cal  warfare  unit  in  Germany 
and  in  l!)r)4  retume<l  to  Colum¬ 
bia  as  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  university  news  office. 

In  1958,  he  took  a  job  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  at  the  New 
School  of  Social  Re.search;  a 
year  later  he  was  back  at 
Mominpside  Heights  as  Colum¬ 
bia  College’s  first  public  rela¬ 
tions  appointment.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Mr.  Friedberp  l)ecame 
e«litor  of  Columbia  College’s 
faculty  newsletter,  and  met  Ira 
Silverman,  who  was  editing 
Columbia  College  Today,  the 
school’s  alumni  magazine. 

Morningsider  Editor  Silver- 
man  is  2fi,  and  the  father  of  two 
children.  Raised  and  public- 
school  e<lucated  in  Brooklyn,  he 
came  to  Columbia  in  1953  (major 
in  History).  Upon  graduation 
in  1957,  he  became  editor  of 
Columbia  College  Today.  He 
lives  in  Bronxville,  a  Westches¬ 
ter  suburb. 

Managing  Editor  Buckley,  27, 
and  married,  was  born  and 
raise<i  in  Queens.  He  entere<l 
Columbia  in  1953  (major  in 
English),  was  graduated  in 
1957,  then  went  into  the  Army 
for  six  months.  He  came  back  to 


a  copy  lx)y’s  job  on  the  New 
York  Mirror,  where  he  remaintnl 
until  he  joined  the  Morningsider. 

ReiK)rter  Jane  Kramer,  the 
(laughter  of  a  physician  and  (mIu- 
cat«*<l  in  a  Quaker  girl’s  sch(M)l, 
was  lx)rn  in  Providence,  R.  I.  In 
1959,  she  was  graduated  Phi 
Beta  Kap])a  from  Vassar  (major 
in  English  and  Philo.sophy).  She 
t(M)k  her  -M.A.  in  English  at 
Columbia  in  19fil. 

“I  wanted  to  write,”  .Miss 
Kramer  said,  “and  after  l(M)king 
in  all  the  improbable  places  in 
New’  York  City  I  tried  the 
Morningsider  on  the  suggestion 
of  a  friend.” 

In  October,  19<)1,  Miss  Kramer 
lM*came  the  Momingsider’s  chief 
(and  only  regular)  rejKtrter.  On 
her  fir.st  assignment,  she  went 
“slum  clearing”  with  a  group  of 
politicians,  “I  took  a  cab  from 
building  to  building  lM*cau.se  of 
the  neighlwrhood,”  Miss  Kramer 
addwl.  Since  then  she’s  written 
on  “just  alx)ut  everything”  and 
the  neighborh(K)d  holds  no  terror 
for  her. 

Why  They  Do  It 

All  four  write  and  edit  and 
.sell  advertising.  Their  hours  are 
long  and  the  financial  rewards 
have  l)een  anything  but  earth- 
shaking.  They  were  asked,  why, 
with  their  varied  talents,  they 
.staye<l  with  it. 
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“Why?”  .Miss  Kramer  re¬ 
peated.  “Why  not?  I’m  young,  I 
want  to  Ik*  a  writer.  I’m  getting 
to  write  and  wrrite  and  write.” 

“Independence,  sel  f-ex|)res- 
sion,”  said  Mr.  Friwiherg.  “It’s 
a  real  m*efl.  After  more  than  a 
year,  we  really  have  to  do  it  now*. 

It  would  Ik*  impossible  to  do 
anything  else.” 

“I  live  what  I’m  doing,”  said 
Mr.  Buckley.  “The  fre«*dom  of 
expression,  being  my  own  1k)ss. 
I’m  not  a  little  cog  but  one  of 
four  p«*ople  putting  out  a  paper.” 

“We  w’ant  to  be  true  to  our 
instincts,  Ixith  personal  and  j)ro- 
fessional,”  said  Mr.  Silverman. 
“We  —  Bob  and  I  —  felt  we 
weren’t  honest  w’ith  ourselves 
when  we  were  writing  ))ublic 
relations.  We  wante<I  to  be  part 
of  a  pursuit  which  involve<l  itself 
with  peo|)le  and  public  policy, 
W«*  want«*d  the  luxurj’  of  expres¬ 
sing  ourselves  and  there  were  .so 
few  other  opportunities  to  do  it.” 

• 

Printing  Rule  Ends 
Editors’  State  Jobs 

Little  Rock,  .4rk. 

Since  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court  has  rule<I  that  members 
of  state  l)oards  cannot  accept 
state  printing  contracts,  three 
•Arkansas  newspapermen  have 
resignwl  from  such  boards. 
HulK*rt  L.  Ferguson,  Conway 
nrinting  company  official,  filed 
his  resignation  from  the  Arkan- 
•sas  State  Boarfl  of  Education, 
l)efore  the  decision  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  court. 

F.  N.  Carnahan,  (*<litor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Eurodn 
Enterjirine,  a  member  of  the 
Roys  Industrial  Training  School 
Board,  announce<l  his  resigna¬ 
tion  March  5. 

Ralnh  Van  Meter,  editor  and 
nublisher  of  the  weekly  White 
County  Record  at  Judsonia  and 
owner  of  the  White  County 
Printing  Company,  resigned 
from  the  Negro  Bovs  Industrial 
Training  School  Board  March 
7. 

• 

Teiiafly  Weekly  Sold 

Tenafly,  N.  J. 

The  weekly  Northern  Valley 
Tribune,  which  was  established 
here  in  1884,  has  l)een  purchased 
by  Pali.sades  Publishers  Inc. 
from  William  G.  Grosch. 

Mr.  Grosch,  publisher,  and 
Mary  Foxen,  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  for  more  than  30  years,  are 
both  retiring  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  business. 

Palisades  Publishers  is  headed 
by  Joseph  H.  Daniels,  president 
and  publisher,  and  publishes  the 
Englewood  Pretm-Joumal,  the 
Bergcnfield  Times-Review  and 
Leonia  Life.  The  main  plant  is 
in  Englewood. 
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NEW  —  Robert  I).  Oir  and 
Jo.sejih  Derr,  two  Evansville, 
Ind.,  industriali.sts  have  an- 
nounce<l  they  are  financing  a 
new  wet*kly  which  will  Ik*  mailed 
to  10,000  homt*s  on  the  ea.st  side 
of  the  city.  Noel  Patton,  former 
reporter  for  the  Eratmville 
PresH,  is  editor.  .  .  .  Plans  for 
weekly  publication  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Post  Tribune,  a  tabloid 
Negro  newspajK'r,  has  Ix-en  an- 
n(»unc(*<I  by  Bert  C.  Muse.  On  the 
staff  is  Lt*on  L.  L«‘wis,  a  Texan 
who  has  work<*<l  as  a  new.s- 
|)aiK*i'man  and  magazine  «*ditor 
for  25  years. . . .  Plans  to  launch 
the  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  .Veir.s 
as  a  controlled  circulation  week¬ 
ly  on  April  5  were  announced 
by  William  Spaulding,  publisher 
of  the  Fresno  Ciiule,  The  new 
publication  will  pmcide  a  45,000 
distribution. 

*  «  « 

EXTRA  —  On  -March  2,  the 
Tucker  (Ga.)  DeKnlb  Tribune 
put  out  two  e<litions.  The  news¬ 
paper  knew  of  an  expecteil  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  major  new  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  town;  it  did  not 
know’  the  announcement  would 
Ik*  made  just  as  the  regular  edi¬ 
tion  had  lieen  put  in  the  mail. 
An  eight-page  extra  w’as  put 
together  by  Publisher  Dew’ey 
Turner,  Editor  Ruth  Turner  and 
Production  Manager  Richard 
White.  Said  Mr.  Turner  on  the 
front  page:  “Our  Opinion  after 
such  a  hectic  day:  We’ll  stay 
w’eekly !” 

«  *  « 

LAST  EDITION  —  The  week¬ 
ly  Virginia  Beach  (Va.)  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne  Free  Pre.ss  published 
for  the  last  time  March  8.  Pub¬ 
lisher  J.  Wilcox  Dunn,  winner 
of  the  1958  Lovejoy  -Aw’ard  for 
Courage  in  Journalism,  said 
there  w’as  inadequate  advertis¬ 
ing  -support  and  a  recent  in¬ 
crease  in  costs-  The  paper  was 
founded  in  1952. 

*  ♦  * 

BOUNTY  —  The  Pomeroy 
(Wash.)  East  Washingtonian  is 
offering  a  $100  reward  for  in¬ 
formation  about  per.sons  fur¬ 
nishing  the  paper  with  false  in¬ 

formation.  On  Washington’s 
Birthday,  someone  phoned  in 
ludicrous  changes  to  a  social 
item  which  had  been  left  w’ith 
the  pajwr. 

*  *  * 

ONLY  ON  SUNDAY  —  The 
Tillamook  (Ore.)  Headlight- 
Herald  has  changed  its  publica¬ 
tion  date  from  Thursday  to  Sun¬ 
day.  The  newspaper’s  shopper, 
“Shopping  Smiles,”  w’ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  published  on  Wednes¬ 
days. 

BLISHER  for  March  17,  1962 
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I'lviltKhi  at  an  ultramudero  American  Oil-Kred  Harvey  Oaais  on  the  Illinois  Tollway  near  Chicago. 

WORLD’S  TALLEST  TRAVELER! 

His  car  sets  the  (juickeiiiiij^  lempd  o'.'  his  life.  And  he  calls  the  tune. 

He  vaults  clear  over  cities  (»n  soaring  e.xpressways.  Zips  half¬ 
way  acro.ss  the  country  without  a  secotid  Ihoufjht.  And  when  he  and 
his  car  need  refreshiiiff,  he  can  stop  at  an  inviting  oasis  that  makes 
him  glad  he  went  hy  car. 

The  new  American  travels  on  broader,  safer  roads  in  cars  that 
are  more  i)leasural)le  and  practical  than  ever.  And  we  at  American 
Oil  make  it  our  hnsine.ss  to  see  that  he  has  the  verj’  best  petroleum 
products  and  services  to  go  with  them. 

Itight  now,  for  exam|)le,  onr  scientists  and  engineers  are  testing 
fuels  and  lubricants  hy  “driving”  cars  under  the  most  severe  cem- 
ditions— without  ever  taking  them  outdoors!  It’s  all  done  in  one  of  the 
industry's  newest  and  most  advanced  chassis  dynamometer  rooms. 

You  expect  more  from  American— and  you  get  it! 

AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 


CIRCULATION 


Solicitor  Barrier 
Fought  in  Illinois 


Oregon,  Ill. 

This  small  northern  Illinois 
community  of  about  3,800  per¬ 
sons  has  become  a  battlep:x)und 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Under  attack  is  an  ordinance, 
which  prohibits  persons  from 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  news¬ 
papers  and  other  periodicals  at 
private  residences  here  unless 
first  invited  to  do  so  by  the  own¬ 
ers  or  occupants. 

Suit  was  filed  recently  in  Ogle 
County  Circuit  Court  asking 
that  the  ordinance  be  found  un¬ 
constitutional  and  that  the  city 
be  barred  from  enforcing  it. 

The  plaintiff  is  Melvin 
Krueger,  of  Delavan,  Wis.,  an 
independent  contractor  in  the 
business  of  soliciting  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  Chicago  newspapers. 

The  suit  stems  from  a  test 
case  in  which  Mr.  Krueger  was 
arrested  Feb.  20  after  soliciting 
a  subscription  at  the  home  of 
Oregon  Police  Chief  W.  M.  Bur- 
right. 

Mr.  Krueger  is  now  free  on 
$20  bond  and  is  scheduled  for 
trial  March  16.  Maximum  pen¬ 
alty  under  the  ordinance  is  a 
$100  fine. 

Defendants  in  the  circuit 
Court  are  the  city.  Mayor  Harry 
F.  Wade  and  Chief  Burright. 

Mr.  Krueger’s  attorneys  con¬ 
tend  that  under  Illinois  law 
municipalities  do  not  have  the 
power  to  restrain  newspaper 
solicitors. 

They  said  the  state  Supreme 
Court  had  previously  ruled  in¬ 
valid  a  similar  ordinance  in 
River  Forest. 


RETIREMENT  time  has  come  for 
John  (Mr.  John)  H,  Vogel,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  News-Times 
Publishing  Co.  of  El  Dorado,  Ark. 
After  a  boyhood  training  as  cigar- 
maker  and  matfress-maker,  he 
turned  to  newspaper  work  with  the 
late  C.  E.  Palmer  in  1914  on  the 
old  Four  States  Press  in  Texarkana. 
He  was  in  the  El  Dorado  post  since 
1928. 
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They  also  contend  that  the 
Oregon  ordinance  is  a  violation 
of  constitutional  guarantees  of 
free  speech  and  press  and  is,  in 
effect,  “censorship  legislation.” 

No  date  was  set  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  suit. 

DAY  ON  THE  TOWN 

It  was  a  big  “day  on  the 
town”  for  a  group  of  eight  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  carrier  boys.  A 
highlight  of  their  day  on  the 
town  was  a  matinee  perform¬ 
ance  of  “Bye  Bye  Birdie”  and  a 
backstage  visit  with  members 
of  the  cast. 

The  boys  were  selected  from 
among  7,000  Chicago  area  car¬ 
riers,  on  the  basis  of  their  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  delivery  rec¬ 
ords  and  other  personal  achieve¬ 
ments. 

• 

PER.SONAL  NOTES 

Benton  Williams —  to  area 
super\’isor  for  circulation,  Costa 
Mesa  (Calif.)  Orange  Coast 
Daily  Pilot. 

*  *  * 

B.  A.  Fromme,  to  circulation 
manager,  Pittsbxirg  (Calif.) 
Post-Dispatch,  succeeding  Dale 
Miller,  now  with  Redding 
(Calif.)  Record-Searchlight. 

*  «  « 

Clare  Wilson,  formerly  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free-Press  —  to 
circulation  department,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Cooley,  formerly  with 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  —  to 
circulation  manager,  Hillsboro 
(Ore.)  .Argus. 

*  *  * 

Katz  Presentation 
Covers  30  Markets 

A  new  presentation,  “The  Big 
30  -  America’s  Influence  Mar¬ 
kets,”  provides  national  adver¬ 
tisers  —  particularly  those  in 
the  food  and  drug  fields  —  with 
a  new  basis  for  selecting  the 
most  important  markets  for 
their  advertising. 

The  20-page  presentation  has 
been  issued  by  The  Katz  Agency, 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives, 
on  behalf  of  Orbit,  the  Sunday 
Magazine  of  the  Sunday  Okla¬ 
homan,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Copies  are  available  without 
charge  to  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  upon  request  to:  Newspa¬ 
per  Sales  Development  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Katz  Agency,  666 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y. 


PennaVend 
Machine  Put 
On  Market 

Cleveland 

A  new  newspaper  vending  ma¬ 
chine  was  placed  on  the  market 
this  week  by  Newspajier  En¬ 
terprise  Association.  Named 
PermaVend,  it  is  capable  of  (1) 
dispensing  one  copy  at  a  time; 

(2)  collecting  for  every  copy; 

(3)  protecting  both  papers  and 
money  from  theft  —  and  all 
with  (4)  bulk  loading. 

The  machine  has  been  added 
to  NEA’s  “Perma”  line  of  prod¬ 
ucts  for  new.spaper  circulation 
which  includes  PermaTube,  the 
plastic  motor  route  tube  intro¬ 
duced  two  years  ago. 

“The  requirement  has  lieen 
for  a  bulk-loaded  machine  which 
will  sell  just  one  copy  at  a  time 
and  collect  for  every  copy,”  said 
Meade  Monroe,  NEA’s  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  development.  “This 
sounds  simple,  but  the  answer 
has  eluded  designers  for  years. 
Now  the  problem  is  solved  with 
an  efficient  machine  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  Newspapers  at  last 
can  reap  the  advantages  of  coin¬ 
vending.” 

Tested  in  New  York 

Mr.  Monroe  said  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  is  the  culmination  of  more 
than  three  years  of  engineering 
and  development  work.  It  was 
subjected  to  months  of  field  test¬ 
ing  before  going  into  production. 
Ten  hand-made  prototype  models 
were  produced  and  laboratory- 
tested. 

In  mid-1961,  15  production 
models  of  PermaVend  were  pro¬ 
duced,  and  these  were  furnished 
to  newspapers  in  New  York  and 
other  eastern  cities  to  be  placed 
on  location  for  field  testing. 
Local  circulation  people  and  en¬ 
gineers  from  the  factory  kept 
close  watch  of  performance.  Sev¬ 
eral  minor  structural  changes 
were  made,  chiefiy  to  strengthen 
wear-points.  Early  this  year, 
after  a  group  meeting  with  cir¬ 
culation  executives  of  all  New 
York  City  dailies,  the  decision 
was  made  to  go  into  production 
and  place  the  machine  on  the 
market. 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  manufacture  of  PermaVend 
to  the  United  Sound  &  Signal 
Company,  Columbia,  Pa.,  a  com¬ 
pany  which  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  with  coin-vending 
equipment,  including  the  News- 
Vend  machine  which  has  been 
on  the  market  for  some  years. 

Fully  loaded,  PermaVend 
holds  about  2,000  standard-size 


TAKE  ONE  —  Timothy  F.  Duffy, 
special  circulation  field  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
tries  NEA's  PermaVend  service 
while  Meade  Monroe  watches. 

newspaper  pages,  which  rest 
vertically  on  their  folded  t>dges 
so  that  the  first  in  line  can  be 
seen  through  a  glass  window. 
When  the  last  unit  is  sold,  a  con¬ 
stant-pressure  pusher  plate  is 
exposed  through  the  window  and 
displays  a  “Sorry,  Sold  Out” 
sign. 

Pin  Mechanism 

PermaVend  dispenses  papers 
by  lifting  them  out  of  confine¬ 
ment  with  a  pin  bar  and  drop¬ 
ping  them  through  a  delivery 
chute.  ;The  pins  pierce  the  first 
few  sheets  of  paper  but  leave 
no  discernible  marks. 

The  rejector  unit  of  the  coin 
mechanism  may  be  removed  for 
cleaning  or  to  clear  a  jammed 
coin.  The  entire  mechanical  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  pulled  out  on  tracks 
for  easy  access,  or  can  be  re¬ 
moved  completely  for  replace¬ 
ment.  Two  types  of  stands  are 
offered — the  Deluxe  Base  which 
includes  a  locked  front  door  for 
storage  of  reserv'e  papers  or  re¬ 
turns,  and  the  Standard  Base 
which  has  an  open  back  for 
storage. 

Coin  mechanisms  are  available 
for  any  price  at  which  daily  or 
Sunday  newspapers  are  normal¬ 
ly  sold.  Odd-penny  prices  are 
available  through  coin  return 
tubes.  Coin  mechanisms  are 
supplied  by  National  Rejector 
Corporation,  a  pioneer  in  the 
vending  industry. 

• 

Dr.  Bush  at  Orejjon 
As  Visiting  Prof 

Eugene,  Ore. 
Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush  of  Stan¬ 
ford  University  will  be  a  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  School  of  Journalism 
during  the  spring  term.  He  will 
replace  Warren  C.  Price,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  who  will  be  a 
visiting  lecturer  at  Montana 
State  University  during  the 
spring. 
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FOR  RELEASE  AM/PM  PAPERS  -  NATION'S  NEWSPAPERS  GIVING  INCREASING  RECOGNITION  TO  MEN’S  AND  BOYS' 
FASHIONS  -  READERS  EVERYWHERE  INTERESTED  IN  -WHY'S.  WHEN’S.  HOW’S  AND  WHERE'S”  OF  APPROPRIATE 
GROOMING  -  LOCAL  MERCHANTS  REPORT  GROWING  DRESS  RIGHT  MOVEMENT  -  EDITORIAL  PAGES  FAST  BECOMING 
-FIRST  AND  LAST”  WORD  IN  MALE  FASHION  NEWS  •  THANKS  TO  SEASONAL  6-T I MES-A-YEAR  FASHION  PACKAGES 
STORIES  AND  PHOTOS  SUPPLIED  BY  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR  -  THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE 
FOR  RECEIVING  THESE  RELIABLE  AND  INFORMATIVE  MATERIALS  -  JUST  FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  COUPON  >  TODAY! 

I  lu  _ _ -  o  I  Mlnswear  Not  U( 


jnvening 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MEN’S  AND  BOYS' WEAR, 


386  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


AIMBW,  386  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligation,  please  put  me  on  the  list  for  all  releases 

concerning  men's  and  boys'  fashions ...  and  for  advance  information  covering 

special  press  shows,  and  so  on. 

1 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Do  Blurred  Photos 
Inform  Readers? 

Bv  Boh  Warner 


The  use  of  blurred  or  out-of¬ 
focus  pictures  as  a  story-telling 
ttH'hnique,  long  a  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  magazine  field, 
has  been  steadily  growing  in 
Sunday  supplements  and  fea¬ 
ture  picture  pages  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  technique  is  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “out-of-fo<'us”  pho¬ 
tography  but  we  prefer  “dis- 
torteil”  because  there  is  more 
involved  in  this  approach  than 
simply  allowing  action  or  off- 
focusing  to  blur  a  photo.  Other 
methods  used  in  this  technique 
are  extreme  graininess  achieved 
by  huge  blowups  ;  unusual 
shapes  or  forms  caught  by 
shooting  at  odd  angles  or  with 
speidal  lenses  and  weird  light¬ 
ing  effects,  oftentimes  produced 
in  the  darkroom. 

Slick,  Trick  Pix? 

Some  of  the  use  we  have  seen 
of  these  techniques  in  newspa¬ 
pers  lately  popped  into  mind 
when  we  read  a  column  by  Peter 
Stackpole  in  the  April  issue  of 
U.  S.  Clime rn.  Stackpole  asks 
if  many  photojournalists  today 
are  losing  sight  of  their  original 
aims  “in  the  taking  of  fine  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  being  side-tracked 
by  slick  trick  effects?” 

Then  follows  what  we  believe 
is  one  of  the  most  well-balanced 
and  well-expressed  points  of 
view  we  have  seen  written  on 
this  subject.  Stackpole  says  that 
in  adopting  the  blur  technique 
many  photojoumalists  have 
been  influenced  by  art  directors 
or  fashion  editors  and  may  even 
have  been  art  directors  them¬ 
selves. 

“The  art  director  or  fashion 
editor  does  not  really  care 
whether  something  can  be  done 
in  photography  to  resemble  an¬ 
other  medium,”  Stackpole  said. 
“His  job  is  to  create  new  images 
and  lx)ld  new  impressions.  He 
may  put  on  film  an  effect  that 
might  go  as  far  afield  as  to 
simulate  watercolor  painting. 
There  are  a  few  fine  illustrators, 
I  must  admit,  who  have  gone  a 
long  way  with  such  creative,  im¬ 
pressionistic  illustration.  They 
seem  to  have  sound  backgrounds 
in  art,  they  know  design,  color, 
layout  and,  above  all,  they  are 
original.  May  they  ride  this 
profitable  biur  trend  until  it 
changes.” 

What  worries  Stackpole  is  not 
the  artistically  inclined  photog- 
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rapher  who  .supplies  the  be.st  of 
this  type  material  but  “.some  of 
the  seriou.s-minded  in  our  pro¬ 
fession  who,  in  their  .search  for 
new  expression,  have  relin- 
(]uished  .some  of  their  original 
thoughts  about  honest  interpre¬ 
tation  and  the  joys  of  capturing 
moments  of  time  in  a  world 
people  see  and  know. 

“Some  notable  failures  oc- 
curreil  recently  when  photogra- 
jiht'rs  who  had  lieen  known  pre¬ 
viously  for  their  .straight-for¬ 
ward  coverage  presented  their 
first  blur,  .shake  or  shallow- 
depth  work.  They  are  as  much 
at  fault  as  the  wlitors  of  the 
magazines  in  which  they  ap- 
}>eare<l.  They  chose  an  event 
they  thought  people  wanted  to 
know  about,  and  then  they 
roblied  them  of  the  chance  to  see 
it.  Somehow,  the  desire  for  a 
new  and  clever  interpretation 
l>ecame  more  imixirtant  than 
showing  the  event  with  accu¬ 
racy.” 

Reading  the  alxive  paragraph 
we  suddenly  recalleil  a  photo 
essay  we  recently  saw  in  a  news- 
pa  {>er  in  which  a  photographer 
spent  a  day  at  a  mental  institu¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  photographs 
had  an  intended  overall  greyish 
cast;  some  were  taken  with 
lenses  aimed  at  odd  angles  and 
one  of  them  was  out-of-focus. 
Apparently,  the  photographer 
wanted  to  give  readers  his  im¬ 
pression  of  what  the  inside  of 
a  mental  nstitution  looked  like 
but  the  end  result  was  he 
“robbe<l  them  of  the  chance  to 
see  it.” 

We  do  not  argue  that  blurred 
photographs  are  }KK)r  illustra¬ 
tions  per  se.  Press  photogra¬ 
phers  have  made  effective  use 
of  this  technique,  particularly 
in  sports  photography,  where 
movement,  instead  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  frozen  slice  of  time, 
often  lends  dramatic  impact  and 
a  tone  of  feeling  to  a  picture. 

But  when  distortion  is  used 
as  an  impressionistic  method  of 
approach  designed  to  come  up 
with  something  new  or  differ¬ 
ent,  the  photographer  should 
ask  himself  in  each  case:  will 
the  blurred  photo  inform  the 
reader? 

9(c  a|c  * 

R.VCING  PIX 

Ernest  Sisto,  New  York 
Times,  won  three  out  of  four 
prizes  for  the  best  pictures  of 


thoroughbre<l  horse  racing  taken 
at  New  York  tracks  in  1961.  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Dickinson,  president  of 
the  New  York  Racing  Associa¬ 
tion,  announced  that  Sisto  won 
fir.st,  third  and  fourth  places  in 
the  newly  inaugurated  contest. 

Tom  Watson,  New  York  Daily 
News,  captured  second  place  in 
the  comj>etition  which  is  open 
to  members  of  the  New  York 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Sisto’s  first  prize  jiicture, 
which  gains  him  $200  and  a 
.scroll,  .shows  two  horses  work¬ 
ing  out  on  a  sloppy  track  while^ 
preparing  for  the  oj>ening  of  the 
season  at  Aqueduct  last  March. 
The  picture  is  titled,  “A  Sea  of 
Mud.” 

The  58-year  old  Times  photog¬ 
rapher  has  lieen  covering  racing 
for  nearly  35  years  and  is 
widely  known  in  photography 
circles  as  the  inventor  of  the 
focal  plane  synchronizer  or 
“Sisto  Gun.” 

Jack  O’Brien,  president  of  the 
NYPPA,  made  arrangements 
for  the  cameramen  to  receive 
their  awards  at  the  association’s 
annual  dinner,  March  17. 

«  «  ♦ 

PHILVDELPHI.A'S  FINEST 

Joey  Adams’  “Councilman  at 
Bay”  was  named  Philadelphia’s 
top  news  photo  of  the  year  at 
the  award  dinner  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press  Photographers 
Association.  The  picture  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
Award,  a  $100  U.  S.  Savings 
Bond.  It  depicted  a  city  council¬ 
man,  bleeding  from  a  cut  over 
his  eye,  pleading  for  order  at 
a  riotous  meeting  called  to  out¬ 
line  an  off-street  parking  plan. 
The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
photographer  also  won  second 
and  third  prizes  in  the  sports 
category. 

Other  winners  were  James  L. 
McGarrity  of  the  Philadelphia 


by  Ernest  Sisto 

Inquirer,  who  .scored  first  in 
news  features  and  sports  fea¬ 
tures:  Fnxlerick  Meyer  of  the 
Bulletin,  first  in  sports  and  Sam 
Nocella,  freelancer,  who  won 
“Best  of  Show”  with  a  .shot 
called  “KP,”  a  picture  of  nuns 
lieeling  jKitatoes. 

*  *  * 

nilRl)  IN  A  ROW 

Syd  Greenberg,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Adi'ertiser,  won  a 
Freedoms  Foundation  Award. 
This  is  the  third  consecutive 
year  he  has  won  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  for  a 
photograph  on  the  theme,  ‘“rhe 
Voice  of  America  —  A  Free 
Press.”  This  year’s  photo  de¬ 
picts  a  newspaperboy  selling  pa¬ 
pers  at  the  New  Canaan  rail¬ 
road  station. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Richard  Tolbert,  foreign  pic¬ 
ture  desk.  Associated  Press, 
New  York  —  to  .staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  Lony  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Teleyram.  Bryan 
Hodgson,  staff  photographer  — 
to  picture  editor,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

Paul  .Armigex,  Cobham,  Sur¬ 
rey,  England  —  to  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal  photo 
staff. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ted  Rouzamoulski  —  to  iiho- 
tographic  staff,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  from  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

• 

Household  Hints 
In  Houston  Chronicle 

Houston 

The  Houston  Chronicle 
Women’s  Section  has  begun  pub¬ 
lishing  a  column  of  household 
questions/answers  from  readers. 
Title:  “Clip  Board.” 
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WHO  HITS  THE  MOST  HAILS  OH  THE  HEAO? 

Every  nail  driven  home  helps  strengthen  our  economy.  Much  of  the  money  that  makes  new 
construction  possible  comes  from  the  nation’s  4,200  Insured  Savings  and  Loan  Associations, 
jb-  Making  more  than  a  million  home  loans  a  year  ...  of  which  $5  billion  is  for  new 

old  construction  .  .  .  Insured  Savings  and  Loan 

'’’®’  Associations  finance  more  residential  construction 

than  any  other  type  of  financial  institution. 
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PROMOTIOIN 

Giant  Book  Requires 
Jumbo  Sales  Program 


By  G«*orfie  Wilt 

The  problem  of  disposiiiR  of 
80,000  extra  coi)ies  of  an  anni¬ 
versary  edition  presents  a  for¬ 
midable  objective  in  any  news¬ 
paper’s  promotion  department. 
The  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
took  such  a  project  in  stride, 
even  when  the  issue  was  a  560- 
page  souvenir  edition,  weighing 
slightly  over  three  pounds. 

The  big  book,  “This  is  .Ari¬ 
zona,”  celebrating  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Arizona’s  state¬ 
hood,  was  a  part  of  the  Feb.  11 
edition  of  the  Sunday  Republic, 
and  hand-distributed  by  the  pa¬ 
per’s  carrier  organization  to  the 
paper’s  220,000  subscribers  the 
day  before  the  date  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

Getting  distribution  of  the 
balance  of  the  .‘?00,000  j)ress  run, 
however  presented  a  massive 
problem  for  all  departments  of 
the  paper. 

Beginning  in  December,  the 
circulation  department  began  an 
intensive  carrier  campaign, 
offering  substantial  prizes  for 
the  sale  of  the  extra  cojjies. 

Prizes  were  based  upon  a 
point  system,  with  the  highest 
scoring  carriers,  in  addition  to 
prizes  including  bicycles,  tran¬ 
sistor  radios  and  other  merchan¬ 
dise,  being  awarded  a  7-day  all 
expense  trip  to  the  Seattle  Ex¬ 
position  in  June.  Over  70  car¬ 
riers  to-date  have  won  the 
Seattle  trip. 

Interest  was  maintained 
among  the  newspaper  boys  by 
frequent  meetings  with  district 
advisors,  mimeographed  flyers 
distributed  two  or  three  times 
weekly,  and  other  encourage¬ 
ment  from  circulation  promo¬ 
tion. 

In-paper  promotion  began 
early  in  December  with  a  full 
page  ad  featuring  staff  members 
of  Arizona  Days  &  Ways,  in¬ 
troducing  them  to  readers,  with 
the  copy  mentioning  that  for 
some  months  they  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  a  souvenir  edition  to  cele¬ 
brate  Arizona’s  golden  anniver¬ 
sary. 

House  Ads  L’se»l 

On  January  1  the  first  full- 
page  in-paper  promotion  adver¬ 
tisement  for  direct  sale  of  the 
book  was  published.  The  copy 
led  off  with  “Arizona’s  Fifty 
Golden  Years  of  Statehood  — 
Captured  Between  the  Covers 
of  one  Big,  Exciting  Book,  THIS 


IS  .ARIZONA!’’  The  layout  was 
a  montage  of  early-day  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Arizona,  with  order 
coupons  including  mailing  rates 
for  reseiwation  copies  of  the 
book. 

Filler  ads,  ranging  in  size 
from  2  column  by  10  inches  to 
larger  ones,  were  designed  for 
use  as  space  pennitted.  All  in¬ 
cluded  order  coupons. 

Full-page  ads,  with  half-page 
pictures  of  Arizona  locales  were 
developed  along  the  theme  “A 
Giant  of  a  Book”.  The  scenic 
jjictures  had  a  copy  of  THIS  IS 
ARIZON.A  transposed  over 
them.  The  half  page  picturas 
were  changed  often,  so  that  all 
sections  of  Arizona  were  repre- 
sente<l.  Each  ad  carried  a  block 
of  oi-der  coupons.  The  full  i)age 
ads  have  been  published  with 
each  Sunday  issue,  and  daily 
space  permitted.  To  date  three 
to  four  hundred  order  coupons 
are  being  received  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  daily. 

Editorial  supi)ort  has  been 
continuing.  Editors  have  pro¬ 
vided  space  for  jiromotional 
boxes  in  the  main  news  sections 
on  a  daily  basis.  Each  editorial 
box  stresses  some  facet  of  THIS 
IS  ARIZONA,  and  maintains 
reader  interest. 

Phoenix,  during  the  season  of 
promoting  THIS  IS  ARIZONA, 
has  many  winter  guests.  Pro¬ 
motion  advertisements  and  boxes 
reach  a  fresh  audience  with 
every  publication. 

Sales  Contest 

An  emi)loye  .sales  contest, 
offering  merchandise  prizes,  was 
instituted  six  weeks  before  the 
date  of  publication.  Highest 
scoring  employe,  Mrs.  Crj'stal 
Perrin,  who  sold  70  copies,  is  a 
veteran  switchboard  operator. 
Mrs.  Perrin  won  a  transistor 
radio  and  a  high-fidelity  record 
l)layer. 

A  direct  mail  brochure, 
printetl  in  warm  brown  tones 
and  featuring  an  ocotillo  plant 
on  the  envelope,  was  prepared. 
Copy  .stres.ses  “Give  a  Golden 
Gift”.  The  brochure  was  sent  to 
all  newspaper  publishers  and 
promotion  managers  in  the 
Uniteti  States  and  Canada,  all 
previous  subscribers  who  were 
no  longer  receiving  The  Repub¬ 
lic,  all  service  clubs  in  Arizona, 
and  the  Phoenix  City  Directory 
was  combed  to  make  certain 


that  the  metropolitan  area  was 
thoroughly  covered.  The  bro¬ 
chure  included  order  coupons. 
Some  .‘10,000  were  mailed.  Re¬ 
sponse  has  been  worthwile,  but 
the  final  figures  are  not  avail¬ 
able  since  every  mail  delivery 
bnngs  more  returns. 

In  January  a  billboard  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched.  Order  forms 
attached  to  rack  cards  for  dis¬ 
play  in  hotel,  motel  and  point 
of  sale  outlets  were  distributed. 
Winter  visitors  of  Phoenix  were 
able  to  make  arrangements  for 
jopies  of  THIS  IS  ARIZONA  to 
be  mailed  to  their  homes  out  of 
state. 

One  of  the  regular  advertising 
features  of  .Arizona  Days  & 
Ways  is  a  double-truck  picture 
page.  Merchants  use  photo¬ 
graphs  to  display  their  product, 
merchandise,  place  of  business, 
or  some  facet  of  their  ojjeration. 
THIS  IS  ARIZONA  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  use  of  a  picture  of  a 
l)romotion  staff  member,  a  pretty 
girl,  holding  copies  of  the  book. 
Cony  line  began,  “You  can  judge 
THIS  book  by  its  cover  .  .  . 
beautiful!” 

Ollier  Meilia  U>ed 

Television  spot  announcements 
from  Tucson  were  broadcast. 
.After  date  of  issue,  rack  cards 
with  mail-away  order  forms 
were  placeil  in  bookstores,  drug¬ 
stores,  and  all  other  news  out¬ 
lets,  together  with  copies  of  the 
book  for  immediate  sale.  Copies 
will  be  for  sale  at  these  dis¬ 
tribution  points  until  the  supply 
is  exhausted. 

The  publisher  of  The  Arizona 
Republic,  entertaine<l  all  em- 
jiloyes  who  heljied  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  edit,  to  jiroduce, 
promote  and  distribute  THIS  IS 
.ARIZONA  at  a  banquet.  The 
lianquet,  in  honor  of  the  staff  of 
Days  &  Ways,  was  held  on  Feb- 
I’uai'y  11.  350  persons  attended. 

Advertising  in  the  big  book 
was  sold  by  the  combined  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  of  Phoenix 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
The  Arizona  Republic,  The 
Phoenix  Gazette,  and  Arizona 
Days  &  Ways.  Display,  national, 
classified,  and  magazine  ad 
salesman  sold  out  the  total  ad¬ 
vertising  space  allocated  in  just 
thi-ee  months. 

227  full  pages  were  sold;  56 
in  full  color,  141  in  spot  color, 
and  30  in  monotone.  The  117 
half-pages  sold  included  6  full 
color  and  61  spot  color;  and  204 
quarter  pages  included  24  in 
spot  color.  Most  merchants  used 
Institutional  type  advertising, 
sketching  the  Arizona  history  of 
their  own  product  or  business, 
and  .saluting  the  state  on  her 
anniversary. 

»  *  * 

FOUNDATIONS  —  The  first 
of  a  series  of  24  direct  mail 
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pieces  has  been  sent  to  national 
and  retail  advertisers  by  the 
[Vashington  (D.  C.)  Star.  Un¬ 
der  the  headline,  “Figures  do 
not  lie,”  is  a  line  drawing  of  a  ~ 
mannequin  whose  figure  is  com- 
po.sed  of  typewritten  nuinliers. 
Copy  reads:  “There  may  be  mild 
deception  in  female  corset l  y,  but 
there’s  no  kidding  the  i-oisetry 
advertiser.  He  knows  figures 
point  to  the  advertising  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  Washington  Star.” 
The  footnote  points  out  that  the 
Star  is  first  in  department  store 
linage  for  foundation  garments. 
The  card  is  printed  in  brown 
and  black  on  canary  Strathmore 
Beau  Brilliant.  Two  mailings  go 
out  each  month  in  the  year-long 
series. 

*  «  « 

COLORFUL  —  The  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Po.Ht-Crc,'<cent  made  the 
most  of  their  front-page  play  of 
a  full  color  jihoto  of  the  .Atlas 
D  missile  that  launched  John 
Glenn  into  orbit.  Ten  days  later 
promotion  manager  Fred 
Schweikher  re-ran  the  page  as 
a  jiromotion  ad  for  color  with 
copy  overprinting  a  yellow  flash 
below  the  full-color  iiicture. 
Copy  read:  COLOR  tells  the 
story  BETTER!  In  this  area 
ONLY  the  Appleton  Post-Cres¬ 
cent  used  color  on  the  front 
page  to  help  tell  the  biggest 
story  of  the  year.”  Additional 
copy  was  directed  to  retailers 
in  the  market. 

«  *  I 

NEWSLETTER  —  Under  a 
blue  and  orange  letterhead,  “Up- 
to-the-minute  Facts,”  the  Rock- 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Rejmblic  rejiorts  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  retail  sales  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  Novemlier. 
1961,  were  $5-million  higher 
than  the  same  period  in  1960. 
The  bulletin  also  announced  the 
Moniing  Star’s  high  jiosition  in 
color  advertising  among  Illinois 
and  U.  S.  newspapers  for  retail 
color  linage  for  1961  —  first  in 
Illinois  and  third  nationally. 

♦ 

MARKET  —  A  new  20-page 
presentation  released  by  the 
Eratuiville  (Ind.)  Courier  and 
Pre.'is  dramatizes  the  difference 
between  the  standard  metropoli¬ 
tan  statistical  area  and  the  16- 
county  area  in  three  states 
where  the  papers  give  more 
than  20%  coverage  of  each 
county.  The  booklet,  packed  with 
color  maps  describes  Evansville 
as  the  nation’s  91st  newspaper 
market.  A  sound-slide  stripfilm 
was  also  prepared  to  tell  the 
market  story.  Ken  Kinney  is 
promotion  manager  for  the 
Evansville  newspapers. 

*  ♦  *  I 

BUILDERS  —  An  accordion¬ 
fold  direct  mail  piece  from  the  f 
Chicago  Tribune  states:  “Smart 
builders  in  1961  placed  more 
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real  e.state  display  advertising 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  than  in 
all  ther  papers  combined.”  The 
folder  tells  of  the  growth  of  the 
papt  I  ’s  Home  Guide,  with  linage 
climbing  from  279,691  in  1951 
to  over  2-million  lines  in  1961. 
The  Ilexibility  of  zoned  circula¬ 
tion  IS  also  described  in  the 
brochure. 

«  *  « 

G(.)ld)EN  BELT  —  A  spiral- 
Ixaund  presentation  prepaid  for 
use  by  national  advertising  .staff 
and  the  Branham  Company,  na¬ 
tional  representatives  for  the 
Ralt  ifili  (N.  C.)  News  &  Oh- 
servt  r-T hues,  provides  a  com¬ 
plete  sales  story.  Based  on 
strong  editorial  coverage  of  its 
33-county  area,  the  flip-book 
covers  all  market  factors  .  .  . 
and  emphasizing  the  weakness 
of  broadcast  media  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  reaching  the  area. 
Copies  are  available  from  Bill 
Duncan,  national  advertising 
manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

KIDNAP  —  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  promotes  the  serialization 
of  “Kidnap,”  the  story  of  the 
Lindbergh  kidnaping,  by  dis¬ 
tributing  an  8-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  to  non-subscribers  through 
the  paper’s  carrier  organization. 
A.  handbill  to  the  carrier  organi¬ 
zation  described  a  special  bonus 
prize  for  new  subscribers 
brought  in  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
motion. 

«  *  « 

PENETRATION  —  With  the 
largest  population  and  personal 
incomes  in  its  history,  the  U.  S. 
market  offers  foreign  business 
interests  a  potential  that  “in  all 
likelihood  far  exceeds  the  yields 
to  date.”  This  is  one  of  the 
major  points  of  a  new  booklet 
issued  by  the  New  York  Times, 
“Penetration  of  The  Expanding 
U,  S.  Con.sumer  Market.”  It  is 
based  on  a  series  of  talks  given 
throughout  Europe  last  summer 
and  fall  by  Dr.  Eric  W.  Stoetz- 
ner,  director  of  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Times. 

*  *  * 

NEW  BOOKLET— The  series 
of  advertisements  written  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  published 
by  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
“On  Behalf  of  Advertising”  have 
\  been  compiled  by  the  News  into 
a  112-page  booklet.  The  first  43 
advertisements  of  the  series 
which  appeared  in  over  200 
newspapers  is  included. 


formerly  was  in  the  advertising 
agency  field.  At  one  time  he  was 
a  copy  chief  of  the  Detroit  office 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Mr.  Schindler  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Free  Press  promotion  de¬ 
partment  a  year  ago.  Previously 
he  was  in  public  relations  work. 
*  *  * 

PER.SO.N'AL  NOTE.S 

Allen  H.  Swartzell,  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  promotion 
manager,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth 
and  Mishawaka  (Ind.)  Times — 
to  assistant  to  the  publisher.  He 
retains  present  responsibilities 
and  assumes  additional  duties 
of  the  new  post. 

*  «  * 

Jack  Kemp,  quarterback  of 
the  San  Diego  Chargers — to 
youth  athletic  representative, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  His 
main  assignment  will  be  to  speak 


to  school  groups  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  physical  fitness  and  the 
value  of  competitive  athletics. 
Mr.  Kemp  will  also  be  available 
to  service  clubs. 

*  •  * 

Richard  E.  Lewis,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  promotion 
manager — to  Allen  &  Reynolds 
advertising  agency,  Omaha,  as 
an  account  executive. 

• 

New  Man  on  Board 

Beckley,  W.  Va. 

George  Warren  Hodel  was 
named  vicepresident  of  the 
Beckley  Newspapers  Corpora¬ 
tion,  succeeding  the  late  Dr. 
James  Wriston,  when  the  board 
organized  for  the  year.  Other 
officers  were  renamed  and  John 
Hodel,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  papers,  was  added  to  the 
list. 


Publisher  Active 
On  99f/i  Birthilay 

Valdosta,  Ga. 

E.  L.  Turner  believes  he  must 
lie  the  oldest  active  publisher  of 
a  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  99  years  old  on 
.March  6  and  spent  the  day  as 
any  other — in  the  office,  opening 
the  mail,  giving  directions  and 
reading  newspapers. 

The  publisher  of  the  Valdosta 
Times  has  loeen  in  newspaper 
work  from  the  time  he  began 
setting  type — he  was  12 — for  his 
father’s  weekly  near  Nashville. 
He  was  so  good  at  setting  the 
case  by  hand  that  he  got  a  job 
on  the  Hawkinsville  Dispatch 
when  he  was  19  at  $40  a  month. 
He  became  general  manager  of 
the  South  (ieorgia  Times  at  Val¬ 
dosta  in  1898. 


2  POSTS  FILLED 
The  appointments  of  Roderick 
McKenzie  as  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  William  S.  Schindler 
as  public  service  manager  were 
announced  by  David  E.  Henes, 
promotion  director. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  who  has  served 
as  advertising  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
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announces  the  appointment  of 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

and 

INTERTYPE  COMPANY 

(a  division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corp.) 

as  sales  representatives 

The  sales  organizations  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
and  the  Intertype  Company  will  act  in  a  sales  capacity  for 
Matrix  Contrast  service  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Matrix  Contrast  Corporation  will  provide  their  regular  service 
to  all  customers,  new  and  old,  for  the  installation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  system  of  color  identification  for  matrices, 
standard  among  leading  composing  rooms  for  over  35  years. 


154  W.  14th  street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  •  326  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III.  • 


1105  Trenton  St.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Cal. 
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GROWING  FAST! 


Syndicate 

Sentences 


DAVY JONES 

by  Leff  and  McWilliams 


Launched  less  than  ten 
months  ago,  the  exciting  story 
of  a  professional  scuba  diver 
has  proved  its  strong  appeal  to 
readers  of  all  ages  .  .  .  and  to 
the  ever-increasing  army  of 
boating  enthusiasts,  water 
sports  lovers  and  amateur  div¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  to  the  millions  of 
ordinary  armchair  adventurers! 


It  is  now  appearing  in 


daily  papers  throughout  the 
U.S.,  Canada  and  16  foreign 
countries.  And  as  summer  nears, 
new  orders  are  coming  fast! 

PHONE  FOR  AVAILABLITY  TODAY! 

nUitiJL 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42-.  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1^:  N  Y 


— Travel  columnist  Stan  Dela- 
,  plane  (Chronicle  Features,  San 
Francisco)  took  the  prize  for 
the  best  series  of  newspaper 
articles  written  about  the  Fa- 
i  cific  area  during  1%1  at  the  Pa- 
I  cific  Area  Travel  Association’s 
conference  in  Hong  Kong. 

— An  interesting  picture  story 
of  Paris  columnist  Art  Buchwald 
(New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate)  appeared  in  Look  Maga¬ 
zine.  He  writes  three  700-word 
humorous  columns  a  week.  “On 
the  days  I  don’t  have  to  write 
,  one,  I  try  to  write  one  in  case 
'  I  can’t  write  one  on  the  days  I 
have  to,’’  he  told  Look. 

'  — An  analysis  report  on  syn- 
'  dicate  sales  is  planned  by  John 

•  .A.  Friede  (62  Carey  Ave.,  Wa¬ 
tertown,  Mass.)  a  Harvard  Uni- 

'  \’ersity  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
>  ness  Administration  student. 

f 

•  — You  don’t  have  to  be  an 
egghead  to  read  the  “Mary 
Worth”  comic  strip  (Publishers 

F  Syndicate),  but  you’re  in  mighty 
!  highbrow  company  if  you  do, 
according  to  Bodil  W.  Nielsen 
in  an  article  in  the  current  issue 
of  This  Month  magazine.  Miss 
Nielsen  traces  the  strip  from  its 
inception  in  19.32  and  credits  it 
with  being  the  first  of  the  “psy¬ 
chological  narrative”  comics  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  a  deft,  breezy  style. 
“.Mary  Worth”  is  written  by 
Allen  Saunders  of  Toledo,  Obio, 
an  ex-newspaperman  and  for¬ 
mer  college  professor,  and  is 
drawn  by  Kent  Ernst  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  a  onetime  pro¬ 
fessional  magician. 

— Tom  Gill,  newspaper  and 
book  cartoonist,  chairman  of  the 
Journalistic  Art  Department  of 
the  School  of  Visual  Arts,  is 

RUKEYSER 

on  MONEY 

e  Americans  from  coast  to  coast 
got  their  first  push  toward  finan¬ 
cial  independence  from  Ideas 
>1  and  inspiration  which  were 
found  under  the  byline  of 
Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser.  His 
3  times  a  week  human  interest 
,i  column.  "Everybody's  Money"  is 
attuned  to  today's  readers  who 
want  to  go  places. 

Eor  rates  and  samples, 
telegraph  or  write 

f  B.  H.  Simon,  Syndicate  Mgr. 

ISO  W.  Pinebrook  Drive 
C  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

„  I  Tel.  NEw  Rochelle  4-0200 


teaching  a  course  in  cartooning 
at  the  University  of  the  State  ' 
of  New  York  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island. 

— Milton  Caniff,  creator  of 
“Steve  Canyon”  (King),  received 
a  bronze  medallion  of  President 
Kennedy  in  Washington  from 
Assistant  National  Director  Bill 
McDonald  of  the  Savings  Bond 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

It  was  in  appreciation  of  his 
many  contributions  to  the  U.S. 
.Savings  Bond  program,  the  most 
recent  being  a  poster  that  will 
appear  in  10,000  company  publi¬ 
cations. 

— .An  education  series  by  Dr. 
Leslie  J.  Nason,  distributed  by 
.AP  Newsfeatures  and  printed  in 
tbe  Grecnnhoro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Nrtvst  and  approximately  300 
other  papers,  drew  praise  of 
Gov.  Terry  Sanford  of  North 
Carolina,  who  won  election  on 
an  education  program.  He  highly 
lauded  the  series  and  as  a  parent 
ordered  a  copy  of  “Help  A’our 
Child  Succeed  in  School,”  a 
booklet  offered  with  the  series. 

— Walter  W.  Hubbard,  travel 
editor  of  “Mina-Tours,”  pub¬ 
lished  under  title  of  “Your 
Motor  Tour”  when  used  in  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Siinday  Post, 
was  honored  by  Gov.  David  H. 
Lawrence  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  when  the 
state  gave  its  first  citation  “for 
excellent  and  authoritative  re¬ 
porting  over  a  period  of  years” 
in  his  mapped  tour  stories.  Mr. 
Hubbard,  a  founder  of  the 
.Society  of  .American  Travel 
Writers,  is  leaving  this  month 
for  a  world  tour  to  gather  with 
Mrs.  Hubbard,  of  the  Louise 
Hubbard  Syndicate,  Washington, 
material  for  their  three  travel 
columns. 

— Clipped  from  Harry 
Neigher’s  column,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald: 
“Comic  strip  artist  Hank 
Ketcham’s  son,  who  inspired 
’Dennis  the  Menace”  at  the  age 
of  4  in  Ridgefield,  is  now  15. 
(The  Herald  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  the  nation  to  recognize 
the  greatness  of  the  Dennis 
comic  strip  by  featuring  it  on 
the  front  page  of  its  funnies  sec¬ 
tion).  The  following  year, 
Ketcham  was  named  Cartoonist 
of  the  Year  by  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society.” 

— Here’s  the  lead  to  a  column 
on  “The  Fun  of  Columning”  by 
George  E.  Sokolsky  (King  Fea¬ 
tures): 

“Columnists,  like  everybody 
else,  have  their  headaches  and 
backaches  and  their  pleasures 
.  and  excitements.  We  even  make 


mistakes  and  .sometimes  do  not 
catch  them  and  chew  the  paint 
off  a  pencil  in  chagrin.  We,  who 
are  supposed  to  know  every¬ 
thing,  are  tripped  by  a  comma 
or  a  wrong  country  or  a  chemi¬ 
cal  formula. 

“.And  then  we  wait  for  the 
world  to  blow  up.  Instead,  a 
Linotype-setter  or  a  proof¬ 
reader  catches  the  mistake  and 
the  wise  man  looks  wise  and  the 
world  wonders  how  .so  small  a 
head  can  contain  so  much. 

“One  works  many  hours  and 
writes  what  he  has  to  say, 
having  spent  much  time  and 
thought  bringing  it  all  together, 
only  to  receive  a  letter  from 
.someone  who  has  not  spent  10 
minutes  of  inquiry,  saying  that 
the  columnist  is  motivattxl  by 
corruption,  meannes.s,  hatred 
and  bitterness.” 


‘Wit  Bits' Give 
Daily  Humor 

A  humorous  new  daily  feature 
of  one  or  two  funny  sentences 
under  title  of  “Wit  Bits”  is 
l)eing  self-syndicated  by  Non- 
nee  Coan  (1083  W.  37th  St., 
Norfolk  8,  Va.). 

For  the  last  nine  years,  Mr. 
Coan  has  syndicated  his  feature 
entitled  “Small  Fry  Diary’.”  Mr. 
Coan  is  an  accountant,  who  as 
a  sideline  has  been  a  ghost 
writer  for  cartoonists  for  25 
years.  He  has  been  co-writer  of 
four  published  songs  and  is  a 
member  of  ASCAP. 

The  “Wit  Bits”  joke-a-day 
feature  is  planned  for  flexible 
use  any’where  in  the  paper. 

Some  samples: 

“I  have  everything.  I  just 
haven’t  paid  for  it  yet.” 

“My  vile  temper  has  given 
me  a  new  hobby.  Now  I’m  sav¬ 
ing  broken  golf  clubs.” 

“My  friend  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer  of  a  coffee  company.  That’s 
what  I  call  a  real  coffee  break.” 

“Never  blame  a  man  if  he 
consistently  checks  his  air-raid 
shelter.  It  may  also  be  his  wine 
cellar.” 


y  featuring  it  on  BUCKLEY  BEGINS 

of  Us  funnies  sec-  by 

following  year,  p  ^ 

^  V  T'  1  the  ultra-conservative  Nor 
tional  Review,  begins  the  week- 
end  of  March  31,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harry  Elmlark, 
‘  lead  to  a  column  general  manager  of  the  George 
of  Columning”  by  Matthew’  Adams  Service,  which 
(olsky  (King  Fea-  is  distributing  the  column. 

The  working  title  of  the  col- 
,  like  everybody  umn  will  be  “A  Conservative 
fir  headaches  and  Voice.”  More  than  50  newspa- 
d  their  pleasures  pers  will  start  the  initial  re¬ 
ds.  We  even  make  lease,  Mr.  Elmlark  said, 
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Comics  CAN  be  funny 
—and  here’s  one  that  is! 

RI(]K  O’SHAY  is  the  wackiest  western  satire 

strij)  ever  conceived — calculated  to  give  readers  conniptions! 

Town  marshal  of  (Conniption,  Rick  is  surrounded  by  a  pack 
of  hilarious  cowpokes  and  cuties  .  .  .  every  one  a  vest-buster 
.  .  .  Deuces  Wilde,  <loul)le-dealing  mayor,  (General  De  Billity, 

Manuel  LalK)r,  the  vaquero,  Hipshot  Percussion,  Horse’s  Neck, 

Basil  Metabolism,  M.l).,  Moonglow,  (^uyat  Burp,  and  (iaye 
Abandon,  the  prairie  flower — she’s  out  for  experience,  and  gets  it! 

Each  episode  will  rattle  your  back  teeth  with  laughter! 

And  send  you  hotfooting  to  the  nearest  newsstand  tomorrow 
for  more! 

Available  daily  in  4-column  width,  Sunday  full  color  in 
standard  third  pages  or  tabloid  half  pages.  For  proofs  and  prices 
of  this  comic,  phone,  wire,  or  write — today! 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

^  w  News  Building,  N<*wYork 

oynCllCfttC^  lUC*  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


SYNDICATES  ^  ^  , 

-  Canadians  Get 

New  Column  Studies  Fashion  Feature 

Retirement  Problems 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Retirement  problems  are  fully 
evaluateti  in  a  new  weekly  col¬ 
umn  entitled  “What  About  Re¬ 
tirement?”  syndicated  by  the 
Copley  News  Sendee. 

The  column  is  written  hy 
Frank  Corrick,  a  veteran  insur¬ 
ance  expert  who  spent  JIO  years 
as  a  trouble  shooter  for  one 
of  the  major  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  America  (Pnidential). 

Mr.  Corrick’s  pithy  (]uestion- 
and-answer  format  first  caught 
public  notice  when  he  wrote  for 
the  Santa  Rottn  (Calif.)  Presit- 
Demoernt.  Reader  response  to 
the  column  was  so  }?reat,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Don  Bowerman, 
Press-Democrat  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  that  he  suggeste<l 


Frank  Corrick 

CNS  make  Mr.  Corrick’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  available  to  a 
national  audience. 

Mr.  Corrick  maintains  that 
the  problem  of  retirement  is  not 
limited  to  “senior  citizens”  but 
is  of  concern  today  to  virtually 
every  age  bracket. 

While  science  has  made  mar¬ 
velous  advances,  no  one  has 
found  a  way  to  keep  people  from 
growing  old,  although  they  are 
now  living  longer  and  are  more 
active  in  later  years. 

The  new  column  invites  read¬ 
ers  to  submit  questions  to  Mr. 
Corrick  through  CNS  or  the 
newspaper  carrying  the  column. 
All  inquiries  will  be  given  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  prompt  re¬ 
sponse,  it  was  promised. 

*  ♦  * 

BRIGHTER  LATER  LIFE 

“A  Brighter  Later  Life”  is 
the  promising  title  of  a  series 
of  12  articles  by  Howard  Whit¬ 


man,  condensed  from  his  new 
book  of  the  same  title. 

The  installments,  released  for 
.\pril  1  or  thereafter  by  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate, 
are  designed  to  bring  new  hope 
and  confidence  to  the  aging. 

Mr.  Whitman  is  widely  known 
as  a  i)erceptive  writer  on  human 
relations  and  social  problems. 

*  * 

Jacqueline  Kennedy's 
Dressmaker  Remembers 

A  new  20-installment  series 
entitled  “I  Was  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  Dressmaker”  is  ready  for 
release  by  General  Features 
Corporation. 

The  series  is  condensed  from 
the  new  best  seller  book  by  Mini 
Rhea,  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  dress¬ 
maker  prior  to  her  move  to  the 
White  House.  With  Frances 
Spatz  Leighton,  Washington  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Weekly, 
Miss  Rhea  chronicles  her  long 
and  close  association  with  the 
young  Jackie  Bouvier. 

Along  with  the  series  will  go, 
in  two-column  mat  form,  28 
nev’er  before  published  pieces  of 
art  done  for  the  book. 

Last  year.  General  Features 
released  a  series  from  “My 
Thirty  Years  Backstairs  at  the 
White  House,”  co-authored  by 
Miss  Leighton. 

*  *  « 

PRELUDE  TO  EASTER 

“Prelude  to  Easter,”  a  spe¬ 
cial  22-part  series  of  Lenten 
articles  by  Aileen  T.  Harmon, 
is  being  syndicated  by  United 
Features  to  its  Spotlite  Serv¬ 
ice  subscribers. 

Scheduled  for  daily  release 
beginning  Sunday,  April  1,  the 
brief  (about  250  words),  simply 
written  articles  interpret  the 
significant  events  in  Christ’s 
Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  in 
terms  of  today’s  everyday  liv¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Harmon,  a  well-known 
San  Francisco  churchwoman, 
civic  leader,  and  a  religious  news 
reporter  for  the  San  Francisco 
News-Call  Bulletin,  has  grouped 
the  articles  into  three  sub¬ 
themes:  “The  Stations  of  the 
Cross,”  “The  Seven  Last 
Words,”  and  “The  Resurrec¬ 
tion.”  Under  her  former  byline 
of  Aileen  T.  Kulchar,  she  was 
the  author  of  “Faiths  We  Live 
By,”  a  widely-praised  Spotlite 
series  released  by  United  Fea¬ 
tures  last  September. 


“Fashion  &  Fad”  is  the  title 
of  a  new  fashion  column  for 
Canadian  women,  written  by 
Pegg  Rogers,  a  Canadian  fash¬ 
ion  co-ordinator. 

It  will  be  released,  beginning 
March  19,  by  Douglas  Whiting 
Limited,  Montreal,  three  times 
a  week. 

Fads,  trends,  seasonal  fash¬ 
ions  and  on-the-spot  preview  re¬ 
ports  from  Canadian  and  for¬ 
eign  fashion  centers  will  high¬ 
light  the  column.  There  will  be 
news  about  designers,  buyers 
and  models  with  helpful  hints, 
from  the  Canadian  point  of 
view,  for  those  considering  any 
of  the  fields  of  fashion  as  a 
career. 

Pegg  Rogers  was  buyer  and 
bridal  consultant  of  a  leading 
retail  store,  after  which  she  b^ 
came  national  sales  director  of 
a  cosmetic  house.  She  is  cur¬ 
rently  fashion  co-ordinator  and 
buyer  for  one  of  Canada’s  larg¬ 
est  department  stores.  She’s  a 
member  of  “The  Montreal 
Fashion  Group,”  and  she  trav’els 
extensiv’ely  in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 


Weeklies  Follow 
^Heritage  Road* 

A  new  weekly  column,  “Heri¬ 
tage  Road,”  offered  exclusively 
to  weekly,  semi-weekly  and  tri¬ 
weekly  newspapers,  links  the 
American  present  with  the 
American  past. 

Each  600-700  word  article 
covers  an  event  concurrent  with 
the  dateline  of  the  newspaper — 
an  anniversary  of  a  great 
battle,  a  birth  date  of  a  famous 
person,  for  example.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  painstakingly  re¬ 
searched  to  produce  little-known 
facts  and  surprising  twists.  The 
writing  is  tight  and  profes¬ 
sional.  The  column  is  living  his¬ 
tory,  in  modem,  news-bright 
form. 

“Heritage  Road  is  written  by 
George  P.  Morrill,  editor  and 
novelist,  under  the  pen  name, 
John  Teene.  Mr.  Morrill  had 
several  years  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  experience  and  now  is  an 
editor  at  the  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Press,  Middletown,  Conn. 
His  writing  has  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
many  other  national  magazines. 

Eleven  non-daily  newspapers 
already  are  printing  the  column, 
one  as  far  away  as  the  Pali 
(Hawaii)  Press.  The  column  is 
distributed  by  Heritage  Road 
(Box  17,  Higganum,  Conn.),  of 


which  Phillis  Christensen  .Mrs. 
Morrill)  is  manager.  A  free 
heading  with  art  is  prtivided 
with  the  column.  . 

*  *  * 

.SIXJAIR  SERItlS 

Upton  Sinclair,  83,  but  still 
spr>%  has  written  three  articles 
for  North  .American  Newspaper 
Alliance. 

In  each  article,  Mr.  Sinclair 
looks  back  on  a  different  iihase 
of  his  lifetime  of  crusading  and 
controversy. 

In  the  first,  he  tells  the  story 
behind  his  expose  of  the  stock- 
yards  more  than  half  a  century 
ago;  in  the  second  he  tells  how 
he  per-suaded  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller  Jr.,  to  humanize  conditions 
in  his  Western  mining  camps; 
and  in  the  third  one  he  tells 
how  he,  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Ford,  “converted”  the 
Flivver  King. 

The  articles  are  written  with 
Mr.  Sinclair’s  usual  wit. 

• 

Kansas  Publisher 
Urges  ‘Fresh  Start’ 

Topeka 

Stewart  Newlin,  Wellington 
Daily  News  publisher,  out-going 
president  of  the  Kansas  Press 
Association,  prescribed  “Opera¬ 
tion  Fresh  Start”  to  members  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting. 

He  said  publishers  should  ask 
themselves:  “What  strong  points 
would  I  keep?  What  weaknesses 
would  I  eliminate?” 

The  clean-up  job  should  begin, 
he  said,  with  an  objective  look 
at  the  publisher’s  policy  on  com¬ 
munity  service  and  end  with  a 
study  of  how  office  telephones 
can  best  be  arranged,  where  the 
staff  should  sit  and  what  steps 
would  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  want  ad  section  of  the 
paper. 

John  Boyer,  Scott  City  News 
Chronicle,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Association.  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  is  Stanley  Stauffer,  general 
manager  of  Stauffer-Capper 
Publications.  E.  R.  Woodward, 
Oberlin  Herald,  is  the  new 
treasurer. 

• 

Government  Essay 
Contest  Repeatetl 

Phoenix 

More  than  150  entries  have 
been  received  in  the  second 
annual  American  Essay  Contest 
‘  sponsored  by  the  Arizona 
Republic. 

The  contest  was  originated 
'  last  year  by  Eugfene  C.  Pulliam, 

^  publisher  of  the  Republic,  to 
■  encourage  Arizona  high  school 
i  students  to  research  the  Ameri¬ 
can  form  of  government.  Essays 
in  this  year’s  competition  have 
been  written  on  the  subject, 
“The  Purposes  of  the  Tenth 
Amendment.” 
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mm  WITH  AN  EARLY  BIRD 


This  truck-trailer  with  its  load  of  groceries  has  a  rendezvous  with  the  first 
customer  of  the  day  at  each  of  several  food  stores  somewhere  in  the  U.S.A. 
.  .  .  Because  it  and  thousands  like  it  are  on  the  job  delivering  merchandise 
while  most  of  America  sleeps,  housewives  and  others  who  want  to  shop 
early  find  shelves  well-stocked  at  their  favorite  market.  And  because  truck 
transport  is  flexible— traveling  the  highways  and  byways — even  the  small¬ 
est  community  today  is  kept  well-supplied  with  both  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  life  24  hours  a  day.  .  .  .  Next  time  you  see  a  truck-trailer  moving 
through  the  night,  remember — chances  are  it’s  carrying  something  some¬ 
one  will  be  needing  first  thing  in  the  morning. 


American  Trucking  Auociatiens,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C, 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 


AlUAmerica  City 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


municipalities,  through  a  state 
constitutional  amendment. 

(5)  An  additional  source  for 
municipal  revenue:  income, 
sales,  business  or  wheelage  tax 
(nearly  80  percent  of  munici¬ 
pal  and  school  revenue  was  com¬ 
ing  from  the  ad  valorem  prop¬ 
erty  tax). 

(6)  Urban  renewal  for 
blighted  areas  of  the  city. 

(7)  Recreational  and  cultural 
facilities,  including  a  new  Li¬ 
brary,  new  Auditorium  and  new 
parks. 

Matter  for  (jty  Electi»»ii 

Both  the  Eagle  and  CPI 
quickly  discovered  that  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  goals  they  would 
have  to  get  directly  into  the 
City  election,  because  the  two 
minority  Commissioners  concen¬ 
trated  on  one  candidate,  hoping 
to  acquire  a  majority  of  seats 
on  the  Board. 

Consequently  in  the  spring 
election  of  19.59,  the  Eagle 
(which  in  recent  city  elections 
had  usually  not  endorsed  candi¬ 
dates)  worked  hard  for  the  three 
men  supported  by  CPI,  which 
became  a  local,  “nonpartisan” 
political  party  for  the  election 
campaign. 

Strong  support  included 
front-page  editorials  of  endorse¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  heavy  editorial- 
page  coverage  and  usual  news 
coverage.  Despite  the  odds,  the 
three  CPI  candidates  swept  the 
election,  leaving  the  two  against- 
ers  still  in  the  minority. 

The  battling  continued  for  the 
next  two  years  and  some  proj¬ 
ects  were  blocked,  but  progress 
was  made  toward  the  goals  that 
had  been  generally  accepted  as 
those  for  a  “greater  Wichita.” 
The  Eagle  (and,  subsequent  to 
the  merger  in  September  1960, 
the  Eagle  and  Beacon)  worked 
constantly  for  these. 

Again  in  the  spring  of  1961, 
CPI  ran  two  candidates  and  the 
Eagle  went  all-out  in  their  sup¬ 
port  to  unseat  the  two  dissident 
Commissioners.  By  now  the  lat¬ 
ter  two  had  been  largely  dis¬ 
credited  and  the  two  CPI  and 
Eagle-supported  men  won  hand¬ 
ily. 

Projects  Adopted 

Even  before  this,  some  of  the 
projects  sought  by  the  Eagle 
had  been  launched.  Home  Rule 
had  been  approved  by  voters  of 
the  state;  the  reappraisal  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  approved  and 
was  begun;  Urban  Renewal  was 
underway  with  one  project  in 
execution  and  others  in  plan¬ 
ning. 


But  now  the  stage  was  set  for 
a  dramatic  move  to  symbolize 
community  progress.  Community 
leaders,  led  by  C!PI,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Greater  Down¬ 
town  Wichita,  and  other  organi¬ 
zations,  asked  the  City  Commis¬ 
sion  to  seek  voter  approval  of 
a  .$1.5-niillion  Civ’ic  Center  to  in¬ 
clude  the  elements  mentioned 
above.  The  Eagle  backed  this 
Ixnid  is.sue  .strongly,  again  with 
front-page  editorials  and  exten¬ 
sive  editorial-page  support.  On 
May  23,  1961,  the  Iwnds  were 
approved;  planning  now  is  go¬ 
ing  ahead  for  construction  of 
the  Center,  with  completion  in¬ 
tended  for  1966. 

Other  projects  toward  the 
community  goals  were  launched. 
An  annexation  program  got  un¬ 
derway;  a  business-license  tax 
was  adopted  and  plans  were  laid 
for  getting  State  permission  for 
some  other  major  tax  source  in 
the  1963  legislative  session.  Best 
of  all.  Congress  appropriated 
funds  for  the  Cheney  Reserv’oir; 
construction  will  begin  in  May 
or  June. 

Elements  «»f  Success 

From  a  newspaper  .standixiint, 
reviewing  the  .success  of  this 
six-year  campaign  that  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  “All-America 
City”  award,  these  elements 
seem  important: 

1.  Concentration  on  a  set  of 
definite  goals. 

2.  Continuous  editorial  pres¬ 
sure  for  these. 

3.  Outright  political  support 
for  men  committed  to  those 
goals. 

4.  Development  of  a  broadly- 
basetl  community  organization, 
representing  citizens  individual¬ 
ly  and  generally  rather  than 
through  sjjecial  interests,  to 
work  for  those  goals. 

5.  Community  confidence  in 
the  newspaper’s  devotion  to  its 
community’s  progress  —  a  con¬ 
fidence  based  on  a  background 
of  years  of  supiwrt  for  any 
sound  program  that  will  build 
the  city. 

This  last  point  was  summar¬ 
ized  by  Victor  Barnett,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Tulita  Trib¬ 
une,  after  hearing  Wichita’s 
story  at  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers  in  St. 
Louis  last  October.  He  said: 

“The  unique  role  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  in  leading  its 
community  in  all  phases  of  such 
a  program  was  evident.  It  was 
obviously  more  aggressive  than 
the  rest  of  us  had  exhibited. 

“Why  we  in  other  places  sit 
back  somewhat  while  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Dowmtown 
Unlimited,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  clubs  lead  off,  and 
the  Eagle  does  not,  requires  this 
bit  of  explanation:  The  Eagle 
is  all  things  to  all  citizens  of 


Wichita,  and  has  been  for  so 
many  years  that  this  is  not  only 
expected  but  welcome  in  Wich¬ 
ita.  The  Hegle’s  publisher  and 
editor  is  Marcellus  Murdock,  a 
79-ycar-old  dynamo  (at  72  years 
of  age  he  got  his  instrument  rat¬ 
ing  as  a  pilot  of  multi-engine 


Chicago 

Chance  linking  of  a  reader’s 
penciled  news  tip  and  a  re¬ 
porter’s  gruesome  gamble 
known  to  participants  as  the 
“ghoul  pool”  paid  off  this  week 
in  a  news  break  and  a  $250,000 
.saving  annually'  in  insurance 
premiums  to  air  travelers  for 
the  next  .seven  years. 

In  a  story  on  page  one  of 
Saturday’s  editions,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  staked  out  a  claim 
to  a  scoop  by  Jay  McMullen, 
city  hall  reporter,  and,  second¬ 
arily,  credit  for  breaking  up  a 
monopoly  on  trip  insurance  at 
O’Hare  Intel-national  aii-port. 

“The  big  stories  come  easy — 
when  your  readers  are  working 
for  you,”  the  News  prefaced  its 
account  of  events  leading  to  the 
disclosure  of  the  seven-year  air 
insurance  franchise  at  O’Hare 
granted  by  Chicago’s  city  coun¬ 
cil. 

Loiter  from  Reader 

“It  was  a  letter  from  a  reader 
who  had  confidence  that  the 
Daily  News  would  try  to  right 
a  wrong  situation  that  led  to 
the  stories  on  the  monopoly 
grant,”  City  Editor  Maurice 
Fischer  reported. 

“Actually,  the  firat  hint  Jay 
McMullen  got  on  the  situation 
centered  on  a  ‘ghoul  pool’  he 
and  and  other  reporters  have 
in  the  City  Hall  press  room. 
Each  time  that  one  reporter 
goes  on  a  plane  trip,  the  others 
give  him  a  quai-ter  each  and  the 
traveler  names  them  as  liene- 
ficiaries  in  an  air  trip  policy. 

“It’s  a  little  gamble  against 
the  airlines,  but  nobody  has  col¬ 
lected  yet.” 

Members  of  the  group  wring 
grim  humor  from  talk  of  how 
they  would  spend  proceeds  of 
the  insurance  should  one  of 
their  number  unluckily  fail  to 
return  from  a  plane  trip. 

No  particular  significance  was 
attached  by  Mr.  McMullen  to  a 
recent  call  by  a  traveling  re¬ 
porter  to  the  press  room  from 
the  airport.  The  caller  said  after 
he  had  obtained  the  usual  $150,- 
000  insurance  policy  for  his 
family  he  was  unable  to  buy 
any  for  his  colleagues  in  the 
press  room  because  of  a  new 
$150,000  maximum. 


planes  after  two  decades  of  fly- 
ing  lighter  ships),  who  has 
earned  the  complete  confidence 
of  his  community  by  fair,  fiank, 
totally  unselfish  publishing. 

“Many  others  of  us  are  follow¬ 
ing  his  footsteps.  In  time  we 
shall  arrive  at  his  distinctions.” 


A  few  days  later,  however,  a 
letter  from  a  i-eader  written  in 
pencil  was  passed  on  to  him  by 
City  Editor  Fischer. 

“Check  into  the  monopoly 
Continental  Casualty  was  given 
on  air  trip  insurance  at  O’Hare 
Field,”  the  letter  said.  Because 
of  this  monopoly,  the  writer 
complained,  he  could  no  longer 
get  the  previous  maximum  of 
$225,000  insurance  for  his 
family. 

Caiireliation  Voted 

Then,  the  “ghoul  pool”  inci¬ 
dent  clickecl.  Mr.  McMullen,  re¬ 
calling  Alderman  Thomas  E. 
Keane,  council  finance  commit¬ 
tee  chairman,  was  a  trial  lawyer 
for  Continental  Casualty,  went 
to  work  to  dig  out  the  story. 

His  first  stop  was  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  William  E.  Downes,  Jr., 
city  commissioner  of  aviation, 
where  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
contract  awarding  Continental’s 
subsidiar>'.  Airport  Sales,  a 
seven  -  year  exclusive  franchise 
at  O’Hare,  yielding  an  esti¬ 
mated  $1,000,000  annually  in 
premiums. 

Then  followed  inquiries  into 
insurance  arrangements  at  Mid¬ 
way,  the  city’s  older  airport; 
calls  to  officials  of  the  rejected 
firm,  off-the-record  conversa¬ 
tions  with  aldermen  who  might 
have  been  on  the  “inside.” 

On  the  evidence  the  News 
concluded: 

“The  reader’s  tij)  was  cor- 
i-ect:  Somebo<ly  —  particularly 
the  city’s  air  travelers — got  a 
raw  deal  at  O’Hare  Field.” 

The  monopoly  agreement  was 
defended  by  the  council  mem- 
l)ers  who  approved  it  last  July 
on  grounds  it  provided  sub¬ 
stantial  revenue  for  retirement 
of  bonds  on  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  at  O’Hare.  Alderman 
Keane,  who  insisted  he  did  no 
work  for  Airjjort  Sales,  Con¬ 
tinental’s  subsidiary,  was  “in- 
v'estigated”  at  his  own  insist¬ 
ence  by  a  committee  and  was 
absolved  of  conflict  of  interest. 

The  contract,  nevertheless, 
was  canceled  on  a  resolution 
submitted  by  Mayor  Richard 
Daley,  and  air  travelers  may 
buy  insurance  from  two  firms, 
instead  of  one,  at  rates  reduced 
by  25  per  cent. 


Ghoul  Pool  and  Tip  End 
Air  Insurance  Franchise 
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. . .  and  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  2  big  convention  Issues 

// 

oner  action-producing  timing  tor  advertising  effectiveness 


/ 
& 


Complete,  comprehensive 
coverage  of  convention  events 

and  activities  in  E&P's  pages 
provide  a  focal  point 


PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE  —  APRIL  21 

Convention-packed  editorial  content  includes  complete  program 
of  events,  calendar  of  social  activities  and  meetings,  names  and 
hotel  addresses  of  everyone  attending  ANPA.  Distributed,  of 
course,  to  everyone  attending  the  convention,  as  well  as  regu¬ 
lar  E&P  subscribers  back  home.  It’s  also  distributed  to  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  ASNE  (American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors) 
Meeting  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  18-20.  And  it’s  must  reading 
for  your  best  advertisers  and  their  agencies,  too. 

Deadline  for  space  reservations . APRIL  4 

Deadline  for  ad  copy  or  plates . APRIL  11 


for  the  advertising 
and  publishing  fields. 


Advertising  Rates:  Page,  $560;  half-page, 
$320;  quarter-page,  $190;  eighth-page,  $115; 
sixteenth-page,  $70  ...  or  contract  rates  apply. 

*American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  April  23-26,  1962 


CONVENTION  ISSUE— APRIL  28 

Up  to  the  minute  reports  of  ANPA  convention  proceedings,  with 
comprehensive  coverage  of  sessions,  texts  of  speeches,  keen 
reporting  of  behind-the-scenes  activity.  E&P  presents  conven¬ 
tion  highlights  and  social  sidelights,  profiles  of  the  delegates 
.  .  .  and  how  they  make  newspaper  news.  Presents  on-the-spot 
newspaper  story  as  it  happens,  for  the  influential  and  interested 
newspaper,  advertising  and  agency  executives  you’ll  want  to 
reach  with  your  promotion. 


Deadliac  for  space  reservatioas . APRIL  11 

Deadliae  for  ad  copy  or  plates . APRIL  18 
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Declaration  of  SJ 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Castro’s  gov’eniment,  said  <>3 
I)eriodicals  are  attempting  to  re¬ 
port  “the  true  conditions  in  my 
country.’’ 

Exile  editions  of  Av’ance,  he 
added,  are  being  smuggled  into 
Cuba. 

Special  praise  was  given  to 
“the  dignified  attitude  of  Cuban 
newspapermen  in  exile’’  and  a 
resolution  was  approved  declar¬ 
ing  that  “the  history  of  journal¬ 
ism  has  seldom  offered  so  evi¬ 
dent  an  example  of  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  to  liberty.” 

Tortures  in  Nicaragua 

Pedro  J.  Chamorro  of  La 
Premia,  Managua,  vigorously  as- 
•sailed  what  he  called  the  con¬ 
stant  threats  against  the  press 
in  Nicaragua. 

Tortures  long  tolerated  by  the 
family  of  Nicaraguan  President 
Luis  Somoza,  he  declared,  are 
making  a  farce  of  democratic 
procedures. 

“To  get  rid  of  Castro  it  is 
necessary  first  to  remove  the 
Somozas,  the  Stroessners  and 
the  Duvaliers,”  he  declared.  He 
referred!  to  President  Alfredo 
Stroessner  of  Paraguay  and 
President  Francois  Duval  ier  of 
Haiti. 

Julio  de  Mesquita  Filho  of 
O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
said  press  freedom  prevailed  in 
Brazil  though  independent  new.s- 
papers  were  mobilizing  to  fight 
a  proposed  special  tax  on  news¬ 
papers. 

S.  G.  Fletcher  of  the  Daily 
Gleaner  of  Jamaica  said  the 
political  situation  in  Guiana, 
where  leftist  Cheddi  Jagan  is 
prime  minister,  “is  complex  but 
the  press  is  free  there.” 

In  his  own  countr>%  Mr. 
Fletcher  said,  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  under  British  Common¬ 
wealth  status  includes  a  bill  of 
rights  protecting  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

Storm  Clouds 

Tw'o  newspaper  executives 
from  the  Dominican  Republic 
said  press  freedom  is  still  en¬ 
dangered  in  their  country. 

Dr.  German  Omes,  publisher 
of  El  Caribe,  said  that  as  of 
this  moment  his  country’s  news¬ 
papers  are  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  after  the  long  rule  of  Dic¬ 
tator  Rafael  Trujillo. 

But  he  said  there  is  no  real 
appreciation  of  how  a  free  press 
is  supposed  to  function. 

“This  lack  of  understanding 
leaves  storm  clouds  on  the  ho¬ 
rizon  which  we  can  only  hope 
will  not  break,”  Mr.  Omes  said. 

Criticism  of  the  governing 
state  council,  now  headed  by 


President  Rafael  Bonnelly,  came 
from  Julio  Cesar  Martinez,  who 
said  he  had  been  illegally  ousted 
as  director  of  La  Naeion  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

Mr.  Martinez  said  he  liought 
control  of  La  Naeion  on  Jan.  4 
but  was  driven  out  by  strikes 
and  threats  of  violence  by  “Cas¬ 
tro-Communist”  labor  elements. 
He  criticized  the  government  for 
condoning,  if  not  actively  sup- 
jwrting,  the  labor  action  against 
the  paper.  He  blamed  part  of 
his  trouble  on  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  brother-in-law  of  Gen.  Pedro 
Rodriguez  Echavarria,  who  led 
a  strongman  government  for  48 
hours  in  January. 

After  hearing  from  the  two 
publishers,  Mr.  Dubois  read  a 
telegram  from  Rafael  Bonilla 
.\ybar,  who  signed  the  message 
as  director  of  La  Naeion.  This 
declared  La  Naeion  was  now  a 
free  and  independent  newspa- 
l)er. 

lAPA’s  board  called  on  the 
Dominican  Republic’s  ruling 
state  council  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  created  when  La  Naeion 
was  taken  over  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  after  the  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  ousted  the  owner.  Dr. 
Julio  Cesar  Martinez. 

While  expressing  satisfaction 
that  press  freedom  exists  in 
Nicaragua,  the  lAPA  report 
noted  member  reports  of  “con¬ 
stant  harassment”  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“We  hope  the  mere  mention 
of  this  will  result  in  protection 
of  such  essential  freedom,”  the 
rejwrt  said. 

Apprcciatiun  to  Peru 

The  lAPA  expressed  appreci¬ 
ation  that  Peru’s  government  re¬ 
solved  the  case  of  El  Callao, 
“which  was  dictatorially  closed 
over  many  years  and  has  now 
been  restored  and  indemnified.” 

The  association  said  it  was 
gratified  that  Buenos  Aires  ra¬ 
dio  station  Rivadavia  had  been 
reoi>ened  and  expressed  hope  the 
susi>ension  of  operations  would 
not  be  repeated. 

In  Haiti,  the  lAPA  noted  the 
seizure  and  closing  of  La  Pha¬ 
lange  in  January'  of  last  year 
and  reiterated  its  “condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  government  of  Haiti.” 
The  lAPA  president  was  in¬ 
structed  to  cable  President  Du- 
valier  of  Haiti  requesting  that 
“this  violation  of  human  free¬ 
dom  be  terminated  forthwith.” 

The  organization  also  said 
that  “so  far  fruitless  efforts  to 
obtain  total  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
must  be  continued  with  vigor.” 

The  Bolivian  government, 
lAPA  said,  does  not  feel  it  can 
reassure  the  reappearance  of 
La  Razon  and  La  Paz  without 
threat  of  aggression  from  cer¬ 
tain  sectors  and  added  that  the 


publisher  of  Los  T tempos  de 
Cochabamba  “has  not  lieen  com- 
l)ensated  for  its  destruction.” 

Dangers  in  the  U.  S. 

In  respect  to  the  U.  S.  press, 
Mr.  Dubois  said  “the  dangers  of 
l)eing  subjected  to  violence  in 
reprisal  for  expressing  opinion 
are  not  exclusive  property  of 
our  Latin  American  colleagues.” 

He  said  he  was  referring  to 
the  Feb.  18  bomb  explosion  out¬ 
side  the  home  of  Don  Shoe¬ 
maker,  editor  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  during  a  bus  strike.  Miami 
authorities  expressed  the  belief 
the  Iwmbing  was  connected  with 
the  strike.  Mr.  Shoemaker  edi¬ 
torially  had  supported  a  county 
government  takeover  of  the 
buses  —  a  move  opposed  by  the 
striking  union. 

John  H.  Perry  of  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  said  that  a  matter  of 
“major  concern”  is  the  plan  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  raise  rates  of 
leased  wires. 

“The  staggering  burden  placed 
on  newspapers  could  only  result 
in  restricting  the  flow  of  news,” 
he  declared. 

This  rate  hike,  Mr.  Perr>’^  as¬ 
serted,  along  with  the  new  postal 
increase,  “would  price  many  of 
our  newspapers  right  out  of 
business  at  a  time  w'hen  it  is 
most  imperativ'e  to  preserve  our 
free  press  and  keep  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  fully  informed  and  alerted 
to  the  dangers  around  us.” 

Mr.  Perry  said  “the  major 
issue  in  freedom  of  information 
in  recent  weeks  has  been  that 
of  executive  privilege.”  He  noted 
that  on  Feb.  8  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  invoked  the  executive  privi¬ 
lege  to  prevent  Senate  investi¬ 
gators  from  obtaining  the  names 
of  individual  censors  who  re¬ 
viewed  speeches  of  military 
leaders. 

Renewed  Inquiry  Asked 

Andrew  Heiskell  of  Time  Inc. 
presided  at  the  board  meeting. 
He  gave  his  semi-annual  report 
as  president  of  lAPA,  as  did 
Jack  Howard,  Seri pps- Howard 
Newspapers,  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  board  approved  the  idea 
of  having  its  next  meeting  in 
Santo  Domingo  “only  if  at  the 
time  full  freedom  of  the  press 
is  re-established  in  that  coun¬ 
try.” 

The  Dominican  foreign  minis¬ 
ter,  Jose  A.  Bonilla  Atiles,  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  asked  the 
U.  S.  government  for  a  renewed 
investigation  of  the  mysterious 
disappearances  of  Prof.  Jesus 
de  Galindez  and  a  newsman, 
Andres  Requena.  Dr.  Galindez, 
a  Spaniard  teaching  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  dropped  out  of 
sight  in  1956.  Mr.  Requena,  an 


anti-Trujillo  new.sman,  lisap- 
l>eared  four  years  earliei 

The  Inter  American  Pn  .As¬ 
sociation  Scholarshij)  i'und  *■ 
awarded  six  scholarshii:>  to 
journalists  of  Latin  Anurica 
for  one  year  of  studies  in  United 
States  colleges  or  universities. 

The  recipients  are:  Ernesto 
Vasquez,  of  Guayaquil,  Ihua- 
dor;  Amalia  Monica  Fraga,  of 
Gualeguaychu,  Argentina;  Fer¬ 
nando  M.  Baccaro,  of  Paysandu, 
Uruguay;  Edmundo  Gavassa 
V’illamizar,  of  Bucarainanga, 
Colombia,  now  studying  at  Har¬ 
vard  University;  Daniel  llamos 
Nava,  of  Mexico  City;  and  Her¬ 
nando  Valdes-Charris,  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
lAPA  Scholarship  Fund  unani¬ 
mously  approved  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made  by  the  Scholarship 
Awards  Committee  headed  by 
Robert  U.  Brown,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  president  of  the 
Scholarship  Fund. 

Vasquez,  a  first-prize  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
in  Guayaquil  and  now  a  staff 
writer  for  El  Telegrafo  of  that 
Ecuadorean  city,  was  awarded 
the  lAPA-Angel  Ramos  Scholar¬ 
ship,  which  was  created  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Angel  Ramos,  the  late 
editor  and  publisher  of  El  Mun- 
do  of  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Miss  Fraga,  a  lawyer  and 
editorial  writer  for  El  Argen¬ 
tina  of  Gualeguaychu,  Argen¬ 
tina,  won  the  lAPA-Marshall 
Field  Scholarship,  donated  by 
Marshall  Field  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Baccaro,  a  law  student  and 
member  of  the  staff  of  El  Tele¬ 
grafo,  Paysandu,  received  the 
lAPA-John  R.  Reitemeyer 
Scholarship,  donated  by  Time. 

Gavassa  Villamizar,  who  has 
worked  for  Colombian  newspa¬ 
pers  Vangtiardia  Liberal  and  El 
Deber  of  Bucaramanga,  won  the 
lAPA-Reader’s  Digest  Scholar¬ 
ship,  donated  by  The  Reader’s 
Digest  Foundation. 

Ramos  Nava,  a  staff  writer 
for  Novedades  of  Mexico  City, 
w’as  awarded  the  lAPA-New 
York  Times  Scholarship,  do¬ 
nated  by  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Valdes-Charris,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  who  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  La  Hora  of  Panama,  received 
the  lAPA-Tom  Wallace  Scholar- 
.ship,  donated  by  G.  Barry  Bing¬ 
ham,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 

• 

Picture  Record 

Forty-four  pictures  of  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  were  filed 
by  wire  and  radio  from  New 
Delhi,  India,  March  12,  break¬ 
ing  the  record  of  41  pictures  in 
a  day  when  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  visited  India  in  1959. 
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Executives  Association.  Mr.  “I  l)elieve  that  the  combined 
^  Schmidt  and  a  retail  store  man-  intelligence  and  .skill  of  those 

OO/fllCo.*  *  ajrpj.  and  cartoonists  Milton  Ca-  who  ^it,  draw,  write  and  sell 

(( Kutimied  from  imge  10)  niff,  Allen  Saunders  and  I^eon-  Sunday  comics  can  restore  it  to 

_ _ _  ard  Starr  will  be  on  the  panel.  its  riphtful  eminence  in  the  field 

,  .  The  subject  of  the  propram  of  mass  communication.” 

matter,  time  y  copy,  s  ronp  pro-  “How  to  Use  Premium  Thomas  A.  Johnstone  Sr.  of 

motability.  ut  i  ( oes  mean  a  s-papp  f^j.  Premium  Results.”  Johnstone  &  Cushinp  advocated 
breakinpofthepatteni.Wehope  emotional  appeal  and  im-  that  a  comics  center  be  estab- 

that  e.her  papers  anf  syn  ica  es  comics  sections  for  ad-  lished  at  the  New  York  World’s 


niff,  Allen  Saunders  and  I^eon- 
ard  Starr  will  be  on  the  panel. 


Sunday  comics  can  restore  it  to 
its  riphtful  eminence  in  the  field 


will  'hink  in  fresh  terms.  It  is 
one  alternative  to  endless  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  seek  out  a  tanpible 


vertisinp  will  be  demonstrated  Fair  ll)64-fi5.  He  was  told  that 
with  success  stories.  the  National  Cartoonists  Society 


Newspaper’s 
Indian  Aid 
Series  Cited 


Yakima,  Wash. 
For  a  year-lonp  effort  to  brinp 


Sei^Vce’‘lpeakinp 'for'  Pu^^^^^  I-  William  Hill,  manapinp  HcraW  h^  been  awarded  first 
blasts  on.  Weekly,  declared  that  editor,  Washington  ( I).  C.)  Star,  place  in  the  public  service  divi- 

‘Sam’s  -Strip’  an  advertisement  in  Sunday  president  of  the  Newspaper  sion  of  the  Inland  Empire  Press 

.  comics  stands  out  in  an  audience  Comics  Council,  called  on  Mon-  Award.s,  sponsored  by  Sfwkane 

The  Newspaper  Comics  Coun-  multi-millions  Mr  Gediman  ''oo  B.  Schai-ff,  public  relations  Chapter  of  Theta  Sipma  Phi. 

1,  whose  members  are  new.spa-  p^ted  these  five  objectives:  founsel  to  the  Council,  to  report  The  situation  upon  which  the 


the  National  Cartoonists  Society  about  lietter  conditions  on  the 
is  nepotiatinp  with  Fair  officials  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  the 
aliout  an  exhibit.  staff  the  Yakima  Morning 


Service,  speakinp  for  Puck — 


‘Sam’s  -Strip’ 


oil,  who^  men^rs  are  newspa-  ^ed  these  five  objectives: 

per  feature  editors,  syndicate 

manapers  and  cartoonists,  was  Five  G«>als 

told  bv  Mort  Walker  and  Jerry 

Dumas  bow  and  why  they  de-  “P  To  examine  our  pro<luct 
veloptnl  their  new  cartoon  strip  were  seeinj^  it  for  the 

called  “Sam’s  Strip.”  Mr.  Walk-  first  time,  as  if  we  had  no  direct 


ir^ested  these  five  obiectives-  counsel  to  the  Council,  to  report  The  situation  upon  which  the 

KPe. ten  these  e  je  t  .  activities.  Mr.  Schaiif  Herald’s  campaign  was  liased 

Five  G«>als  showed  that  cartoonists  are  re-  l>epan  in  1956  when  the  State 

“n  To  examine  our  nroduct  reivinp  a  preat  deal  of  publicity  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  state 

if  xxia  woro  -oAino-  it  f«r  tVio  newspapers,  mapazines  and  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  over 

If  we  were  seeinp  it  for  the  television.  the  Indians. 


er  and  his  associates  already  connection  with  it,  in  order  to  j^ewspaper  Comics  Week^Aprfl  tions  between  the  Indians  and 
“R<w.ti«  RaiUv’’  nnH  appraise  its  contents  and  the  ^  _ „„  *1, _ _ 


the  Indians. 

Followinp  this  decision,  rela- 


.30- May  4. 


produced  “Beetle  Bailey”  and  appraise  its  contents  and  the  i 

‘‘Hi  and  Lois.”  manner  in  which  they  are  pre-  '  ‘  ^ 

Absolute  freedom  was  provided  rented  and  packaped.  _ 

the  new  far-out  character  Sam,  “2)  To  promote  enthusiasti-  PemiOIl  lllld  hurplu8 
who  is  a  cartoonist  himself.  He  boldly,  the  advantapes  of  4ineildmeilt  Ailowetl 

can  appear  in  a  junple  one  day,  Sunday  comics  now,  and  even 

the  Aix-tic  the  next.  Mort  and  more  enthusiastically,  their  new-  SPRiNOF^Lp  Mass. 

Jerrv  have  had  him  talkinp  to  "^ss,  their  chanpes  as  we  intro-  Directors  of  Spnnpheld  News- 
treei,  -shot  throuph  the  heart,  dure  such  chanpes.  papers  have  received  authonty 

flvimr  on  mairic  carnets,  talkine  “3)  To  sell  comics  anywhere  from  Superior  Court  Judpe 


Jerry  have  had  him  talkinp  to 
trees,  -shot  throuph  the  heart, 
flyinp  on  mapic  carpets,  talkinp 


the  non-Indians  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion  pradually  worsened  and 
reached  into  such  unrelated  fields 
as  school  attendance,  welfare, 
dependent  children,  taxes  and 
care  of  the  insane.  While  most 
of  the  arable  land  on  the  reser- 


Springfield,  Mass.  T'  .u 

Directors  of  Sprinpfield  News-  ^he  arable  land  on  the  reser- 

papers  have  received  authority 


to  Humpty  Dumpty,  Happy  Hoo-  and  ever>‘where  we  can,  but  to  Daniel  D.  OBrien  to  chanpc 
lipan,  the  Old  Lady  Who  Lives  concentrate  our  combined  top  employes  Pension  I  Ian  so 
in  the  Shoe,  War,  Peace,  our  talent  and  enerpies  on  15  to  ‘20  it  wont  lose  qualification 
poor  teat-up  plote,  and  many  biP  coiyorations  for  whose  prod-  ta^leduction  purposes 


other  cartoon  symbols. 


ucts  Sunday  comics  have 


from  Superior  Court  Judpe 

Daniel  D.  O’Brien  to  chanpe  the  conditions  on  the 

employes’  Pension  Plan  so  that  reservation  worsen^,  it  bwame 
it  won’t  lose  qualification  for  lacreasinply  difficult  for  le^es 
tax  deduction  purposes.  ^  be  nepotiated.  Fertile  land 

The  Plan  was  amended  in  De-  became  weed-choked  and  an  aura 


“All  of  these  characters  are  natural  affinity.  cemter  1961  to  provide  that  tTe  rtse^v'a- 

drup  up  from  the  past  to  try  “4)  This  is  a  dramatic,  ex-  any  actuarial  error”  surplus,  in  the  communities  on  the  reserv  a 

and  brinp  today’s  events  into  citinp  medium.  So  is  our  chief  the  event  of  disc^tmuance  ^  It  was  into  this  situation  that 
focus,”  said  Mort  Walker.  “We  competitor.  If  we  are  competinp  the  plan,  would  be  distributed  ^he  Herald  dec  d^  t^Xn^^^^ 
want  to  be  as  timely  and  alive  ;'^>th  a  form  of  -show  business,  to  beneficiaries,  members,  em-  Carried  out  by 

as  the  newsoaners  which  nrint  «  ^*4  '.nto  the  nmelipnt.  We  ployes  and  pensioners.  The  onpi-  ^  ii-  V 

Sari  Jei?^  3  I  w^t  trte  have  a  cast  comprised  of  the  nal  clause,  which  is  to  te  rein-  A.  Nellis,  city  edi  or,  the 

rovinp  i^orters  of  the  comic  artists  and  writers  who  stituted  by  request  of  the  In-  conUnuinp  story  first  called  at- 

pape^cai?oon  columnists  We  create  the  Sunday  comics.  ternal  Revenue  Service,  called  tention  to  the  unhealthy  condi- 

think  we  have  found  the  style  “5)  Let  us  find  a  way  lepiti-  for  surplus  to  revert  to  the  com- 

tnmk  we  nave  louna  tne  siyie  ,  .  and  panies.  and  editorials,  tried  to  help  the 

of  strip  where  we  can  do  this,  '^ateiy  to  use  tnese  creators  ana  i  solve  <5ome  of  its  nroblems 

We  must  all  be  alert  in  devisinp  fbeir  creations  and  every  other  •  Because  ?f  thf  llpht  Tf  pute 

new  methods  of  humor  if  our  resource  at  our  command  to  Delray  Beach  Gets  licity  Indians  and  non-Indians 

business  is  croinc-  to  survive  brinp  this  campaipn  of  educa-  -i  uciiy,  inuians  ana  non  inuians 

business  is  pomp  to  survive.  j  ij  .  .fiese  bi?  Daily  Newspaper  were  able  to  resolve  some  of 

After  a  while,  comic  strip  tion  ana  evanpeiism  lo  tnese  oip  /  i  t  nroblems  Indian  credit 

writers  tend  to  imitate  each  corporations  we  have  sinpled  Delray  Beach,  Fla.  ‘roved  and^  the  Bureau  of 

other  until  soon  the  humor  te-  out.  And  esj^ially  to  the  new  John  H.  Perry’s  Delray  Beach  1^. 

comes  overworked,  tired  and  generation  of  people  in  adver-  .Vew-s-Journai  has  been  expanded  ^  the  teSt  ofteth 

predictable.  tisinp  who  have  come  into  power  from  weekly  to  Monday-Satur-  .  J!fs  °  nd 


think  we  have  found  the  style 
of  strip  where  we  can  do  this. 


“5)  Let  us  find  a  way  lepiti- 
mately  to  use  these  creators  and 


tion. 

It  was  into  this  situation  that 


We  must  all  be  alert  in  devisinp  fbeir  creations  and  every  other 
new  methods  of  humor  if  our  resource  ^  at  our  command  to 
business  is  poinp  to  surviv'e.  brinp  this  campaipn  of  educa- 
After  a  while,  comic  strip  tion  and  evanpelism  to  these  bip 
writers  tend  to  imitate  each  corporations  we  have  sinpled 
other  until  soon  the  humor  te-  uut.  And  especially  to  the  new 


Delray  Beach  Gets 
Daily  Newspaper 

Delray  Beach,  Fla. 


predictable.  tisinp  who  have  come  into  power  from  weekly  to  Monday-Satur-  [hf  non-In^^^^ 

“Take  the  surprise  out  of  without  ever  knowinp  as  a  jay  publication.  The  first  issue  Most  of  thr^iv^tiiraU^^^^^ 
humor  and  you  Uke  the  jack  matter  of  pera^  as  a  daily,  March  1.  contained  26  fieiTlrk  ward'n^^^^^^ 


numor  ana  you  raxe  tne  as  ^  uauy,^rarcxi  i  comaineu  ^o  done  by  Gene 

w  iu  the  box.’  warned  Mr.  whft  pT"  «  r "A  • ‘L-.  Maudlin,  now  of  Bend,  Ore.,  and 

Walker.  “We  must  constently  lisher  and  W  S.  Bntt  is  ^^r.  Crawford,  Herald  staff 

try  to  renew  ourselves.  Maybe  ‘ney  can  ao.  Subscription  rates  are  20c  a  prom  timp.  tn  tim«»  hnw- 

we  have  been  ipnorinp  our  adult  Mr.  Gediman  concluded:  week  home-delivered  and  $12  per  tbp 


readers — adults  who  buy  ads 
and  subscriptions  and,  as  we 
have  learned  in  our  surveys, 
read  comics.” 


- - - -  -  iisiier  aiiu  L/ora  o.  Drill  is  euiior. 

they  can  do.”  Subscrintion  rates  are  ‘>0c  a  Crawford,  Herald  staff 

vT  I  d  I  1  j  I'.  are  a  prom  time  to  time,  how- 

Mr.  Gediman  concluded:  week  home-delivered  and  $12  per  members  of  the  staff 

Combined  Cdimpaipn  cSibinLion  p'ackaproAhe  Def-  ‘'ontributed  their  efforts. 

“We  propose.  Puck  and  Metro  ray  paper  with  the  Perry  papers  • 

topether,  with  your  active  col-  at  Palm  Beach  for  65c  a  week,  Sfpplien  G.  Nolailtl 
late  rati  on,  to  po  into  show  busi-  includinp  the  Sunday  Post- 

ness  by  fashioninp  the  best  Times.  Indianapolis 

story  and  demonstration  we  can  •  Stephen  C,  Noland,  74,  a 

create :  Then  in  pood  taste,  with  Research  Firm 


’ll*!? 4  D  .•  laboration,  to  po  into  show  busi-  inclu 

NAE.4  Promolion  fashioninp  the  test  Times. 

Carl  F.  Schmidt,  comics  adver-  story  and  demonstration  we  can 
tisinp  director.  Metropolitan  create :  Then,  in  pood  taste,  with  R, 
Sunday  Newspapers,  outlined  your  personal  participation  and 
plans  for  the  panel  on  retail  presence  at  the  crucial  times 
advertisinp  in  comics  which  the  and  places,  let  us  brinp  a  new  Fre 


o  If  former  editor  of  the  I  ndianapolis 

1  Kescarcll  firm  News,  died  March  11  of  a  heart 

Detroit  attack.  After  praduatinp  from 
Fred  Currier,  researah  man-  Harvard,  he  was  with  the  News 


Newspaper  Comics  Council  will  realization  and  appreciation  of  aper  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  from  1914  until  1950  when  he 
sponsor  at  the  summer  meetinp  comics  to  the  centers  of  power  has  joined  Market -Opinion  resipned  to  become  teitor  of  the 
of  the  National  Advertisinp  and  decision.  Research  Company  as  partner.  Marion  County  Mail,  a  weekly. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


First  Booster  Tells 
Of  Realty  Business 

By  Daniel  L.  Ijonel 

('las!>ilioii  A(lv<‘rti!>iii|c  DirerUir,  Men  York  l’o>l 


Watered  Down  BrUCC  Rae. 


The  stoiy  of  how  the  Marin 
County  Real  Estate  Board  in 
San  Rafael,  Califomia,  boosted 
its  sales  hy  $15  million  in  a 
year  largely  on  the  basis  of  a 
newspaper  classified  advertising 
program  is  the  initial  feature 
in  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
new  monthly  Build  More  Busi¬ 
ness  With  Classified  Series. 

CAMs  who.se  newsjjapera  are 
members  of  the  AN'PA  Bureau 
will  receive  a  successful  case 
history  of  this  tyi)e  each  month. 
If  those  to  follow  are  as  ciystal 
clear  and  widely  applicable  as 
the  first,  CAMs  may  expect  to 
reap  a  rich  hanest  from  this 
Bureau  effort  which  has  been 
engineered  by  Mark  R.  .Arnold, 
manager  of  the  Retail  and  Clas¬ 
sified  Division,  in  cooperation 
with  classified  managers. 

The  Marin  County  story  from 
Carl  R.  Lehman,  CAM,  Sa7i 
Rafael  hulepemlent-J oumal,  in¬ 
cludes  a  series  of  2  column  by 
11  inch  ads  which  appeared  in 
his  newspaper  twice  a  week  for 
the  past  four  years  urging  read- 
era  to  use  the  Boaixl’s  multiple 
listing  system.  In  19H1  sales  for 
the  brokers  represented  by  the 
Board  leaped  to  $32  million  from 
the  previous  year’s  $17  million. 

CAMs  are  invited  to  pass 
along  successful  case  histories 
to  Mr.  .Amold  for  use  in  the 


HELP  WA.\TE1)  AID 

Gerald  G.  Griffin,  executive 
head  of  B.  K.  Davis  &  Bros. 
Philadelphia  advertising  agency, 
has  published  a  “Help  Wante<l 
Advertising  Handbook”  designed 


JK. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraisals 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 

TEmpie  3-3018 

RALEIGH.  N  C 

ISO?  McDonald  lane 

NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 


to  assist  personnel  recruiters” 
...  in  getting  the  most  from 
their  advertising  dollars.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  man¬ 
hunts  for  strategic  personnel  are 
not  infre<iuently  budgete<l  in  the 
millions  (with  the  major  portion 
of  the  expenditure  in  news])a- 
pers)  surprisingly  little  has  been 
written  about  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertising  techniques.  With  the 
quest  for  such  manpower  con¬ 
tinuing  with  renewed  vigor, 
(February-  ’62  Help  Wanted  ad 
count  is  up  28*2^4  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  figure  in  ’61)  the 
Handbook  provides  a  working 
tool  both  for  business  and  for 
CAMs  and  their  staffs  who  may 
wish  to  provide  advertisers  with 
sound  assistance. 

Since  1942,  Gerald  Griffin  has 
been  executive  head  of  B.  K. 
Davis  &  Bros.,  a  pioneer  agency 
to  specialize  exclusively  in  help 
wanted  advertising.  Mr.  Griffin 
originated  and  has  published, 
since  1951,  the  monthly  Help 
Wanted  Trend,  a  surv  ey  of  help 
advertising  in  113  labor  markets 
that  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  em¬ 
ploy  as  an  economic  barometer. 

While  the  author  holds  that 
there  are  times  when,  in  a  tight 
labor  market,  it  is  wise  to  use 
“specially  prepared  display  ad¬ 
vertisements  m  the  hnancial, 
spoi-ts  or  society  pages”  to  reach 
tne  “contented  job  holder  who 
doesn’t  look  to  the  classified 
pages  for  job  information,”  he 
indicates  that  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  “supplement”  to 
the  usual  classified  advertising. 
Other  topics  Mr.  GrifHn  stresses 
in  the  Handbook  are: 

What  Are  the  Key  Factors  In¬ 
volved  In  Planning  a  Recruit¬ 
ment  Advertising  Campaign? 

Why  is  advanced  planning  of 
a  recniitment  campaign  desir¬ 
able  and  necessary? 

Where  Can  specific  types  of 
manpower  be  found? 

When  should  consideration  be 
given  to  the  use  of  other  media 
than  the  established  help  wanted 
market  place  .  .  .  the  classified 
help  wanted  columns? 

How  much  does  help  wanted 
advertising  cost  .  .  .  what  are 
the  extra  charges  involved  in  the 
use  of  media  other  than  classi¬ 
fied  help  wanted  advertising? 


Staff  Gets  Out 
Flood  Editions 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Singing  “River,  Stay  ’Way 
From  My  Door,”  the  staff  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Press  ma¬ 
rooned  itself  inside  the  one- 
story  jdant  on  the  island  city 
and  put  out  regular  morning 
editions  March  7  and  8  despite 
two  inches  of  water  in  the  city 
room,  jxiwer  failure  and  lack 
of  telephone  serv-ice. 

Staffers  who  weren’t  soaked 
from  wading  through  hip-deep 
water  in  the  street  to  reach  the 
plant  soon  found  their  shoes 
sopping  from  rising  waters  — 
the  crest  of  which  came  within 
one  inch  of  the  press  motors. 

The  newsprint  pits  filled  with 
water,  and  100  tons  of  news¬ 
print  was  made  unusable.  Only 
the  fact  that  the  presses  had 
upper  reels  made  it  {jossible  to 
get  the  editions  out. 

The  Press  published  sched¬ 
uled  L-ditions  of  28  and  26  pages, 
respectively.  The  normal  press 
run  was  attained,  plus  3,000 
extra  copies  which  sold  quickly. 

The  principal  problem  was 
one  of  circulation.  Inundation 
in  many  sections  of  the  city  and 
the  three  neighboring  residen¬ 
tial  areas  made  them  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  trucks  and  boys.  Homes 
which  did  not  receive  Wednes¬ 
day’s  paper  got  the  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  editions  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  the  few  which  could 
not  lie  reached  on  Thursday  got 
three  days’  papers  Friday. 

On  Sunday,  the  Press  rang 
down  the  curtain  on  its  storm 
experience  by  sending  200  copies 
of  the  Monday  edition  into  Sea 
Isle  City,  where  a  complete 
breakdown  in  communications 
had  isolated  residents  since  the 
previous  Tuesday  night. 

• 

James  H.  Allison,  82; 
Ex-SNPA  Presiilent 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

James  H.  Allison,  82,  one  of 
the  South’s  l)est  knowm  news- 
l)apermen,  died  March  12  at  his 
home  here. 

He  was  the  father  of  James 
N.  Allison,  publisher  of  the 
Midland  Reporter-Telegram,  and 
grandfather  of  Jim  Allison  Jr., 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Midland  newspaper. 

Mr.  Allison  retired  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Wichita  Falls  at 
the  age  of  75.  He  was  a  former 
publisher  of  the  old  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Record  and  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Ranger,  Tex. 

Mr.  Allison  was  born  in  Ohio. 


N.Y.  Timeh  j 
Editor,  Dies 

Bruce  Rae,  69,  director  of  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service, 
died  March  12. 

Mr.  Rae  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Times  staff  for  52  years. 
He  had  served  as  night  city 
editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor.  He  began  as  an  office 
boy  at  $5  a  week. 

Bruce  Rae  was  considennl  one 
of  the  great  reporters  of  his 
era. 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Rae  was 
(juick  to  criticize  sloppy  work 
and  equally  quick  to  praise  good 
work.  When  the  staff  celebrated 
the  golden  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Rae’s  service  to  the  Times  two 
and  one-half  years  ago,  one  of 
his  former  reporters  said:  “My 
idea  of  a  journalism  school  is 
that  dour  little  Scotsman 
slumped  in  his  chair,  glaring 
over  his  ulcers  at  a  reporter 
and  daring  him  not  to  write  the 
best  damn  story  of  which  he 
was  capable.” 

Mr.  Rae  met  Ishbel  Ross,  who 
was  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  many 
years,  when  both  were  covering 
the  Stillman  divorce  case.  “I 
found  I  couldn’t  beat  her  on  a 
story,  so  I  finally  joined  her,” 
Mr.  Rae  said  of  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Ross  in  1922. 


CLASSIFIED 
Atlvertiaing  Rates 
Um  RoHa  each  consecutive 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payikit  witfe 
trim)  4  tiniM  9  SSc  pv  lin*  nek 
NiMftiM;  3  tintt  9  70c:  2  •  80c; 
1  •  95c.  AAR  2Sc  for  Boa  Scrrict. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printaR  ampleymcnt  application  forms 
ky  icoRinp  sdf-oRRroKcR  8c  stampaR 
cnyclopo  to  E4P  ClatlificR  Departmant 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIPICATIONS: 
4  timac  $1.00  per  lint  each  insertioo: 
3  times  «  $1.15:  2  times  9  $1.30:  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
ARR  50c  for  Box  Service. 

01.00  SSRVICC  CHARGC  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Timo  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  apate 
Imo.  $35.00  par  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wodaosdny,  4  p.m. 

Count  3S  characters  and/or  ipaeot  pir 
lino.  No  abbreviations,  (add  I  line  far 
box  Information).  Box  holders'  identities 
held  In  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  ripht 
to  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
•so  Third  Avc.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phem*  PLoia  2-7050 
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classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast 


V»'OHN(’.EME.\TS 

y'etcspaper  Itrokers 

rrS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
bnyi  the  newiiiaper — it’s  the  peraon- 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Thia 
ia  why  we  inaiat  on  (>eraonal  contact 

aalling  _ 

1.J24  FEIOHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  1S2  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michiaan 

liBWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  nesotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listinas 

dixie  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

"tonfidential  information 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Gloyer  Go.  Ventura.  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

tistablished  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLO  without  publicity. 


Newspaper  Audience  j 


ISetcspaperK  For  Sale 
|)ISTRE.SS  SALE 

FLORIDA  WEST  OOA.ST  WEEKLY 
Absentee  maniiKement  must  lose  paper, 
or  wife.  :<.5M  gross;  great  imtential ; 
establisheil  proi»erty.  Any  offer  ac- 
ceiiteil.  lO-day  limit.  Immeiiiate  action. 
No  shopiiers,  please.  Phone  Florida 
jirea  code  30.5  number  743-.">2S,5. 


ISfiCKpapers  ff’anted 

OHIO  DAILY 
61%  or  more.  Principal. 

Box  1196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  seeks  small  or  meilium 
daily  or  large  weekly.  Reply  fully  in 
confidence.  Box  1307,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


1‘ubliration*  For  Sale 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
haadled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Serrice,  Box  $132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

DIAL 

“America's  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker” 
I^laniazoo  k,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspai)ers.  62.5  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  Ariz..  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  OR 
ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER? 

We  have  them  -from  large  dailies  to 
small  weeklies.  GABBERT  &  HAN¬ 
COCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  River¬ 
side.  Calif. 


ISetrspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAIUES 
STsrywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  St  A^O- 
CIATBS.  Suite  600-607.  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27.  California. 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
WESTERN  WEEKLY,  rich  farm  area: 
very  valuable  plant ;  sound,  profitable. 
Attractive  town.  $40,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 

COLORADO  NEWSPAPERS.  $18,000 
up.  Lyle  Mariner  Associates.  1417 
Glenarm  PI..  Denver  2. 

NEW  LISTINGS!  Florida  properties 
never  before  on  the  market.  Gross  up 
I  to  $125,000.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City, 
Fla. 


MIDWEST  FARM  PUBLICATION  — 
Gross  over  $400M.  high  net:  $300M  in¬ 
cluding  bldg,  and  $150M  plant.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  cash  available  first  letter. 
M.  R.  Krebbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kan¬ 
sas. 

SO.  CALIFORNIA.  Daily  constr.  trade 
journal.  Gross  $40M.  Price  $30M.  A 
going  concern  —  ideal  for  energetic 
huab  wife  team.  Box  933,  Etiitor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Sale 

WHERE  IS  F.  WALLACE  MYERS, 
news  man?  His  mother  alone,  his 
■laughter  wants  him.  Write:  Mrs. 
Olzer,  Box  2207,  Huntington.  West  Va. 

NEV.SPAPER  .SERVICE 

Features  Wanted 

NEW  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  seeks 
fresh,  concise  features,  series,  columns 
of  national  interest.  Send  samples:  also 
wants  talented  stringers  from  all  areas. 
Standard  rates.  Send  resume.  Box  1189, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Press  Enftineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Export  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Florida  Publishing  Properties 
U  PARKEHl  LIKELY  P.O.  Box  431 
_  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 

WESTERN  COUNTY  SBIAT^DAILY. 
Nice  small  city  in  picturesque  mountain 
valley.  Irrigated  ranches  and  cattle 
ranches  too.  What  a  place  for  your 
cow  hoys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  up  I 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  tool 
Good  plant,  sound  future,  steady  local 
payroll.  Only  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  KE  .V1361. 


SELECT  WEEKLIES 
Colorado  $95M;  Iowa  $45M,  $100M ; 
Miss.  $IOOM;  Nebraska  S20M.  $50M: 
Oregon  $30M  ;  S.  Dakota  $20M.  $25M: 
Washington  $35M;  Wyoming  $30M. 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 

602  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton.  Kans. 

AT  iJaST^!~A  CAUF.  WKLY  priced 
at  about  %  of  gross  with  long-term 
favorable  printing  contract  avble.  Full 
price  $10,000  with  $3M  dwn.,  bal.  over 
5  yrs.,  or  $8,500  cash.  Coast  location 
in  growing  no.  Calif,  area.  Don  C. 
Matchan,  The  Krause  Co.,  130  Main 
St.,  Ia)8  Altos,  Calif. 

long  island  weekly  newspaper, 
located  Central  Nassau  County,  rated 
one  of  New  York  State's  liest.  Gross 
advertising  revenue  over  $60,000.  Shows 
tmmendous  growth  and  potential.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only.  Box  1267,  EMitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

PRESS  AND  CONVEYOR  ERECTION 
Throughout  the  Miilwest 
L.  I.  GRIF-FIN  ft  SONS,  INC. 

.'i0€2  South  Hanna 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone:  H-3295 


M.ACMINERY  and  .SIIPPLIE.S 

('.omposinfc  Rottm 

MODEL  F-2  INTiaiTYPE  MIXER 
serial  it  over  15000.  Going  TTS.  Ex¬ 
cellent  bargain  at  $5000.  Box  1281,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


INTERTYPE  MACHINES 

Thoroughly  Reconditioned  Model  C 
Intertype  Machines,  by  factory 
trained  machinists,  with  gas  or 
electric  pot.  Condition  guaranteed. 

Linotype  Maintenance  Co. 

136  CSiurch  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
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M.ACHINERY  and  .SliPPi.lE.S 

('.omposing  Room 

intertypeT^^^ 

Model  G4/2.  No.  23174 
Model  04.  No.  20690 
Model  F4/4,  No.  16861 
Model  04/4.  No.  15219 
Models  B.  C.  CSM 
Eiach  machine  has; 

Electric  Pot,  AC  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

$50,000  WORTH  OF  MATRICBS.  lino- 
tyiie  and  lutllow.  6'»j  pt  to  120.  Ionic. 
Gothic,  Corona.  Regal.  Paragon,  Cen¬ 
tury  and  others.  New  and  slightly  use<l. 
For  comidete  listing  and  prices  contact 
Brumhack,  Sentinel-Star,  Orlando, 
Florida. 


FOR  SAL  E 

12  COMET  LINOTYPES.  Each  ma¬ 
chine  e<iuipi>ed  with  Hydraquadder, 
Teletyiiesetter  0|>erating  Unit,  Elec¬ 
tronic  Mat  Detector.  Margach  Fee<ler, 
4  Mold  Disk  and  4  Molils,  Motor  Driven 
Blower,  ITS  Electric  Safeties,  later 
improvements  develo|ie<l  by  Linoty|)e 
Co.  a<lded.  Average  age.  5  years. 

2.'.  TELETYPESETTER  .STANDARD 
PERFORATORS.  Each  machine  equip- 
l>ed  with  Electric  Clutch  Trip  Mech¬ 
anism.  Average  age.  8  years. 

MATS.  Several  fonts  of  6  iioint  A  76 
mats  and  1%  (loint  A  2  mats. 

2  PRESSES.  1  Miehle  0  and  I  Miehle 
00.  Both  are  hand  fe<l  and  have  l)een 
rebuilt.  Perfect  for  standard  8-column 
4-page  new8pa|>er. 

1  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  l«)OK  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Smyth  No.  12  Ismght  new 
in  1959. 

All  above  equipment  has  had  expert 
maintenance  rare  and  is  in  very  good 
mechanical  condition.  All  machinery 
has  |K>wer  and  ran  lie  inspccte<l.  Re¬ 
cently  discontinue<l  sitecialty  work  has 
ma<le  this  equipment  available  for  sale 
and  reasonably  price«l  for  quick  sale. 

Contact  Bert  D.  Gallant.  L.  A.  I.ee 
Co.,  Dalton,  Ga.  BRoadway  8-I20I. 


L  ft  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  UnitecI  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84. .50  to  $97. .50. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  ft  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  F'orm  Trucks 
Telephone:  8.35-1513 

Engraring 

FDR  SALE:  Complete  standard  equip¬ 
ment  for  Engraving  Plant — 24  inch 
darkroom  camera,  Vandercook  Proofing 
Press,  Rouse  Saw,  etc.  Priced  to  sell 
as  a  complete  unit.  Box  1269,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


PHOTO-LATHE.  8  X  10.  brand  new 
(we  switched  to  offset).  With  line-tone 
:ind  line-cut  heads.  $3,200  on  our  floor 
with  $95  worth  of  materials  thrown  in. 
The  Long  Islander,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Press  Room 


NEW  COLE  OUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STA'nONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
2-to-l  Model,  No.  484,  AC  Drive. 
S-Page  Top  Deck  installed  new, 
1950.  Complete  vacuum-back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


M.MJllNKRY  and  SDPPLIE.S 

Press  Rttom 

INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 
1962  THATCHER  PACER 
(Now  In  Production) 
Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction  —  Walk- 
Thru  Units  —  Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Simple 
Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  your  present  eqaip- 
ment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell  all  naws- 
paper  equipment,  including  preiies. 
typesetting  machines,  TTS  equiprasnt, 
Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat  rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
IdACHINERY  CORP.) 

I7W  Cherry  St.  Kaniai  City  8.  Mo. 

HA  1-5365 

~  GOSS  OCTUPLE*^ 
with  COLOR 

4  Low  Construction  Units 
I  I  COLOR  Half  Deck 
I  Double  Folder  2  U/2" 

I  Balloon  Former 
Mounted  on  Substructure 
4  Cline  3-Arm  Reels 
I  Full  Automatic  AC  Motor  Drive 
I  Wood  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

COLOR  CAPACITY 

Up  to  32  page  straight — 4  pages  spot 
Up  to  24  pages  straight — 4  pages— ^ 
color 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
MU  5-4774 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

16/32  R.  HOE  High  Speed 
22%"  cut-off 

Complete  Stereo  including 
mat  rollers  and  chases 

Model  E  Duplex  Press 
Model  A  Duplex  Press 
Model  AB  Duplex  Press 
Goes  Comet 

00  MIEHLE-  Suction  pile  feeder, 
extension  delivery. 
4-4  MIEHLE — Swing  back  feeder, 
extension  delivery. 
4-4  MIEHLE  Open  Jobber. 

Delivered,  installed,  guaranteed. 

U  P  E  C  0 

GE  8-3744 

Box  353,  Lyndliurst.  New  Jereev 


FOR  SALE:  24-page  right  angle  Hoe 
Press  #828,  pony  autoplate,  3V5  tun 
metal  pot  and  22  chases.  Delivery  Octo- 
l>er.  1962.  Can  be  seen  operating  daily 
on  over  10,000  press  run.  Priced  for 
quick  sale  as  is  where  is  $15,000.  The 
Index-Journal  Company,  P.  O.  Box 
1082,  Greenwood,  South  Carolina, 
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MACillNERY  and  SLPPIJE.S 

IRACJIINERY  and  SUPPlJES 

HELP  W.VNTED 

HEI.P  W.4NTI:D 

Press  Room 

Stereotype 

Classified  Advertising 

Display  Advertising 

FOR  SALE 

MIAMI  HERALD  PRESSES  : 

We  have  been  privileged  to 
act  as  the  authorized  selling 
agent  for  all  remaining  late 
style  press  units  available 
early  in  1963. 

GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
8-units,  Nos.  2041  &  2042. 
Four  color  half  decks.  All 
units  reversible.  23-9/16"  cut¬ 
off.  60"  newsprint.  Reels,  ten¬ 
sions  and  pasters.  A.C.  drives. 
Two  folders  with  upper  for¬ 
mers. 

COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
HOE  PRESS 

4-unit,  No.  3085,  two  color 
cylinders.  23-9/16"  cut-off. 
60"  newsprint.  Reels,  tensions 
and  pasters.  A.C.  drive.  One 
folder  with  upper  formers. 

ANTI-FRICTION  HOE  PRESS 
8-units,  Nos.  2915  &  2916. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  60"  news¬ 
print.  Reels,  tensions  and 
pasters.  A.C.  drive.  Two  fold¬ 
ers  with  upper  formers. 

Most  desirable  and  color  flexi¬ 
ble  newspaper  press  equip¬ 
ment  available  today.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Attractive  re¬ 
moval  conditions.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information,  or  to  ar¬ 
range  an  inspection  trip,  call 
or  write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Charry  St.,  Kansai  City  8,  Mo. 

HA  1-5385 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
GOSS-HOB-SCOTT  PRE^SSES 

A.C.  Drive* — Mat  Roller* — Kemp  Pota 
Mail  Room  Balt  and  Roller  Conveyor*. 
Ontlar-Hammer  Nawapaper  Conveyor*. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newapaper  Preaa  Erector*" 

11184  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiansle  7-3871 


MUST  SACRIFICE  best  S-page  Duplex 
preaa  on  Pacific  Coast  to  make  room 
for  new  Rotary.  88000  or  best  offer 
takes  model  AB  in  excellent  condition 
with  all  accessories,  chases,  extra 
rollers,  etc.  Can  be  moved  in  one 
piece.  Contact  R.  K.  Rebele,  GA  2-8335, 
Chula  Vista  Star-News,  Chula  Vista, 
Calif. 

TWO  CUTLER-HAMMER  Press  Drives 
— 76  HP  each,  two  control  panels,  prac¬ 
tically  new.  Will  run  single  or  tandum. 
Will  sell  separately.  Box  1112,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 

GOSS  model  E  I>uple.\  web-fed  flatbed 
press,  1962.  Excellent  condition.  Now 
operating  N.Y.C.  Eight-page  std.,  or 
16-page  tabloid.  Qtr.  folder.  Write 
owner.  Box  1221,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE 

!  Wood  Heavy  Duty — 22%"  Vacuum  back, 
water  cooled,  AC ;  pneumatic  pump. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 
Wanted  to  Huy 

STANDARD  TTS  tape  iierforating  unit. 
Contact:  J.  F.  Bertram,  Gen.  Mgr., 
The  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

4  UNITS  WITH  DOUBLE  FOLDER— 
22%  Cutoff — end  fed  preferred.  Duplex 
Metroiiolitan  out.  No  Deck  machines. 
U  P  E  C  O 
Box  355 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED,  ENERGETIC  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager  to  head  classified  de¬ 
partment;  also  handle  some  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  Must  know  copy  writing,  lay¬ 
out  and  sales.  Immediate  opening,  good 
salary,  paid  vacation,  retirement  plan, 
life  insurance  and  hospitalisation  on 
leading  14.000  P.  M,  daily.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  details,  references  first  letter. 
The  News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


DLTLE.X  TUBULAR.  16  or  24  pages, 
wanteil  by  West  Coast  country  daily. 
Box  1279,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Linotype* — Intertype* — Ludlow* 
PRINTCRAET  REPRESE24TATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 


_ HELP  WANTEi) 

Administratire 

oFncE  manage:r 

OR 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
for  26.000  Indiana  daily.  Prefer  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  10-20.000  daily  who 
knows  newspaiier  liusiness-accounting 
oiierations.  This  is  an  opiiortunity  for 
a  man  of  exjierience  to  organize  an 
already  efficient  lnHikkeeping  depart¬ 
ment.  train  a  successor,  and  to  assume 
business  manager’s  authority  and  re- 
'  s|K>nsibilities  through  the  next  three 
''  years.  Do  not  apjily  unless  you  are 
i  interested  in  a  long-term  employment 
1  with  a  future.  Please  give  full  iiersonal 
etlucational  and  emidoyment  data,  to¬ 
gether  with  references  and  wage  ex- 
liectations.  Box  1345,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Artists-l'.artoonists 


ARTIST 


Stereotype  ' 

MAT  ROLLERS,  Sta-Hi  machines.  ^ 
%-pag*  folder*,  curved  routers,  casting 
equipment.  A.C.  motor  drives,  30,  40, 
60,  75,  100  HP.  Extra  control  boards.  , 
Q.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho,  j 

HOE  HAND  CASTING  BOX.  duo-  | 
cooled,  with  vacuum  back,  diame-  i 

ter,  7/16*  plate,  22%"  cut-off,  new  1 
water  mixer  and  a  vacuum  pump.  In  { 
excellent  condition.  Contact  Richard  T. 
Bentley.  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald. 


Ebcperienced  in  layout,  lettering 
and  illustrations  for  art  department 
of  a  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
Chart  Area  3.  Must  he  imaginative, 
original,  and  capable  of  handling 
almost  any  type  of  newspaper  art. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability.  Liberal  benefits, 
including  hospitalization,  life  in¬ 
surance  and  retirement  plan. 

Send  resume  to 
Box  I  304  Editor  &  Publisher 


Classified  Advertising  I 

PHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

for  exi>anding  staff  of  large  Chart 
Area  2  daily  and  Sunday 

If  you're  the  i>erson  who  can  spark  | 
linage-building  ideas  and  convey  them  i 
enthusiastically  and  effectively,  and  if  I 
you  enjoy  the  detail  work  necessary  to 
keep  on  top  of  day-to-<lay  activities, 
you'll  want  to  discuss  this  top  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  us. 

We  offer  a  bright  future.  Starting 
salary  to  $8300. 

Box  1333,  Editor  &  Publisher 


YOUNG  MAN.  at  least  two  years 
classifie<l  experience,  to  take  charge 
department  small  Southern  California 
daily.  Growing  area;  good  salary  plus 
bonus.  Box  1285,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

Display  Advertising 

ADVER’HSING  MANAGER-Salesman. 
Chart  Area  6.  One-man  staff  on  small 
daily.  Pai>er  has  goo<l  growth  record, 
now  expanding.  Salary,  commission. 
Box  1282,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

.VDVERTISING  .SALESMAN,  exi)eri- 
enceil  or  trainee,  goisl  salary,  iiension 
plan,  many  lienefits.  Plus  the  fun  of  ; 
Vermont  life!  A|>ply:  Mr.  Snow,  Daily  i 
Reformer,  Brnttlel>oro,  Vt. 

D1SPI^\Y  SALELSMAN,  strong  on  sell¬ 
ing,  for  13,000  daily  Chart  Area  2. 
Energetic  self-starter  for  6-man  staff. 
■Salary  to  start  up  to  $140.00,  dei>end- 
ing  u|s>n  ability.  Box  1337,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

ne:wspape.r  display  solicitor,  j 

large  (S.IHIO  plus)  exclusive  weekly,  | 
.ABC,  2S-40  pages,  new  air  conditionetl 
plant.  21  employees,  3  in  adv.  dept.  | 
Exiierienced  or  provably  apt  lieginner,  , 
I  man  or  woman.  Pay  accortlingly ;  liet-  ' 

.  tei^than-average  small  daily.  Permanent 
i  only.  High  standing  i>a|>er,  ideal  year-  i 
round  climate.  Tell  all  first  letter,  in-  1 
eluding  references,  samples  of  work  if 
available,  salary  exiiectetl.  Stuart  (Fla.) 
News.  j 

PERSONABLE  DISPLAY  .SALESMAN 
ex|ierience<l  in  working  effectively  with 
'  retailers.  Good  layout,  coi>y,  sales  es- 
i  sential.  Prefer  solier.  steady,  alert  mar- 
'  ried  man  willing  and  able  to  adjust 
'  to  community  and  organization.  Gooil 
salary,  une.xcelled  climate.  Send  type- 
'  written  resume  giving  l>ackground. 
(lualifications.  references.  Ken  Dahl- 
strom,  Sun-News,  Las  Cruces.  New 
Mexico. 

THE  OLDEST  NBW.SPAPEHt  in  the 
West  at  Santa  E'e,  New  Me.xico,  in  the 
heart  of  the  "Land  of  Enchantment." 
i  has  an  offer  for  the  man  who  can 
■  i)rove  to  us  that  he  is  a  top  advertising 
I  map  —is  capable  of  |>roducing  above 
;  average  layouts  and  copy — is  intereste*! 

I  in  a  iiermanent  connection.  If  you  can 
fill  these  (lualifications,  and  would  like 
to  live  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
cities  in  the  nation,  write  us  a  letter 
today  with  complete  |>articulars  to: 
George  W.  Mouchette,  'The  New  Mexi¬ 
can.  P.O.  Box  2100,  Santa  Fe.  New 
Mexico. 


ADVERTISING 

EXECUTIVE  OPPORTUNIIIES 
Creative  Director  . S25,000 

Top  level  bkqd.  in  print  and  TV,  Good 
administrator  and  effective  writer. 

Account  Executive  . 515,000 

High  caliber  man  in  late  30's,  eipd. 
in  food  acets.,  supermarket  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Advertising  Manager _ 511,000 

Expd.  in  food  processing  equipment 
for  mfr.  with  intnatl.  distribution. 

Copy  Contact  . 5  8,500 

Industrial  ad  agency  offers  esc.  po¬ 
tential.  Four  years  esp.,  college  de¬ 
gree. 

All  nquiries  confidential 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

DRAKE  PERSONNEL,  INC. 

29  East  Madison  Bldg. 

Chicago  2.  Illinois  Financial  6-8700 

IF  YOU  U)VE  THE  BAY  AREA— 
^  have  a  top  reconl  in  display  ad  sales — 
and  would  like  to  live  among  the  red- 
'  woods  working  on  a  big  weekly,  writ* 
T.  (ollison.  Record,  Mill  Valley.  CVdi- 
I  fornia. 

YOLTfG  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
j  with  sales  and  layout  experience,  (kxid 
1  op|M>rtunity  for  right  man  with  N.Y.C. 
suburban  daily.  Send  complete  resume, 
including  salary  retiuirementa  to  Box 
I  1330,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CTTY  E:D1T0R  for  afternoon  daily,  of 
5  M  circulation.  E’aat-growing  commun¬ 
ity  located  65  miles  south-west  of  (}ii- 
cago.  Write  or  phone  Thomas  E.  West, 
Publisher,  Herald,  Morris,  Illinois. 

GROWING  PACIFIC  Northwest  Daily 
in  Southeastern  Washington  seeks  top¬ 
flight  staff  reporter.  Plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Please  give  full  detsuls  in  first 
letter.  Box  1188.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  position  on  growing  daily 
Chart  Area  2.  Aggressive  paper  and 
community.  Don’t  misa  this  opportu¬ 
nity!  Moving  expenses  paid.  Send  com- 
l>lete  resume  to  Box  1256,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

ONE  OF  UPPER  MIDWEST'S  most 
progressive  dailies  needs  competent 
general  reporter,  Gordon  R.  Closway, 
Ehiecutive  Eklitor,  Winona  (Minn.) 
Daily  News. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


TtcaC — 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  17,  1962 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


1IEIJ»  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


CREATIVE  WRITER 

XSSOi'IATB  EDITOR  needed  for  com¬ 
bined  iun-and-fact  jieriodical  circulated 
in  parocliial  elementary  and  junior  high 
ichouls.  Want  college  graduate  with 
writing  experience  who  ran  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Knowledge  of  illustration 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  person.  Write  Box 
1262.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

experienced  general  news  reporter, 
male,  for  New  Jersey  daily  in  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Liberal  fringe 
benefits— (lension  plan.  Box  1303,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  —  We’re  an 
expanding  newspaper,  and,  if  qualifled 
we’d  like  you  to  grow  with  us.  Present 
plans  call  for  one  reporter/ photogra¬ 
pher  and  two  ileskmen.  Top  wages,  37% 
hour  week,  outstanding  employee  bene¬ 
fits,  moving  expense  allowance.  If 
you’re  looking  for  a  real  opportunity 
to  join  a  team  of  professional  news¬ 
papermen,  write  fully  to  Box  1302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

POUCE  REPORTER  for  6-«lay  PM 
paper  in  motlem,  busy  city  of  200,000 
Chart  Area  9.  Pay  liased  on  experi¬ 
ence.  flood  insurance,  profit-sharing 
program.  Can  use  man  with  small-city 
background.  Write  fully  giving  experi¬ 
ence,  education.  Box  1298,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

RBJPORTER  for  general  assignment: 
and  a  WIRE  EDI’TOR  for  13,500  cir¬ 
culation  paper  in  excellent  living  com¬ 
munity  and  outdoor  sports.  Good  pay. 
benefits.  Write  Imrkground  to:  C.  V. 
Rowland.  The  Sentinel,  Lewiston,  Pa. 

REPORTER  —  experienced  or  talented 
— 38,000  PM  daily.  New  building.  Near 
Philadelphia  —  New  York.  Box  1292. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REWRITE 

City  Room  of  large  metropolitan  daily 
(Chart  Area  Jt2)  in  need  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  for  rewrite.  Primary 
requisites:  'Three  years’  experience  -T 
versatility,  accuracy  and  speed :  a 
craftsman  who  takes  facts  as  presented 
and  fashions  the  information  into  a 
news  story.  Send  complete  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  age,  education  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1295,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDI’TOR.  at  least 
two  years  experience.  14.000  city,  ideal 
climate.  Let’s  exchange  information. 
0.  E.  Phillips,  Chronicle.  Santa  Paula. 
Calif. 


EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity 
available  on  staff  of 
weekly  Catholic  school 
perioiiical  for  primary 
{frades.  Requirements 
include  primary  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  proven 
writing  ability,  and 
sound  educational  back¬ 
ground.  If  interested  in 
being  associated  with  a 
company  long  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  field,  in  a 
good  salary  and  other 
benefits,  send  resume 
of  teaching  and  writ¬ 
ing  experience. 

Box  1105 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITORS 

PUBLISHING  PERSONNEL 
Managing  Editor  ..$14-16,000  + 

Assume  responsibility  for  an  established 
and  staffed  building  trades  publication. 
The  Publisher  wants  a  man  who  can  take  it 
to  the  top.  Bonus  and  profit  sharing. 

Editor-in  Chief  . to  $12,000 

Series  of  qualify,  mostly  non-fiction  paper¬ 
backs — acquire  reprint  rights,  contracts, 

create  new  titles  and  series.  Heavy  public 
contact. 

Field  Editor  . to  $  8,500 ; 

For  well  established  textile  publications. 
Heavy  travel. 

Building  Writer  . to  $  7,500 

Top  ranked  consumer  magazine.  Flair  for 
writing,  building  field  background  helpful. 

Jr.  Editors  &  Writers,  .to  $  7,000 

Male  or  female.  Many  excellent  career 
opportuntles  for  college  grads,  with  some  , 
editorial  or  writing  exp.  Positions  are  with 
well  known  magazines,  trade  publications, 
associations  and  newspapers.  Several  re¬ 
quire  travel. 

All  inquiries  confidential 

EDITORIAL-PUBLISHING  DEPT. 

DRAKE  PERSONNEL,  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Bldg. 

Chicago  2,  III.  Financial  6-87(X) 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  ('hart  Area  3 
neerls  new*  man  to  su|>ervise  local  new* 
lirixluction  an<l  help  on  eslitorial  writ¬ 
ing.  Would  lie  2nd  man  on  staff  of  11. 
Box  1324,  Erlitor  A  Publisher. 


.\U3RT  GAL  REI*ORTER  for  women’* 
page*  of  prize-winning  daily  I25.U00 
and  growing  fasti.  Initiative,  some  ex- 
Iierience  or  training,  interest  in  pro- 
ilucing  lively  ropy  rexiuired.  Dorothy- 
Anne  Flor,  Sun-Sentinel.  Bo.x  2016. 
Pompano  Ileach,  Fla. 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST  COUNTRY 
WEEKLY  (50  miles  north  of  Detroit), 
seeks  general  reisirter — male  or  fe¬ 
male.  Extwrience  unimportant.  Writing 
ability  paramount.  Genuine  talent  paid 
for  and  appreciated.  Write:  Bob 
Myers.  Lui>eer  County  Press.  Lapeer, 
Mich. 


F-LORIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  ne«ls 
-  reporter.  Write  all  details,  including 
I  salary  required  in  first  letter  to  Box 
I  1328.  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

New  series  of  book  projects 
require  capable  editor.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  attract  and  work  with 
writers  essential.  Back¬ 
ground  of  geography,  travel 
and  history,  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  world  affairs  helpful. 
We  are  interested  in  some¬ 
one  with  experience  in 
either  magazine  or  books. 
New  York  or  Chicago.  Re¬ 
ply  in  writing,  with  resume, 
to  A.  L.  McDougal,  Special 
Projects  Division. 

I  RAND  MeNALLY  &  COMPANY 

405  Perk  Avenue, 

New  York-22.  N.Y. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  17,  1962 


FINE  SMALL  DAILY  iiee<l8  combina- 
tion  de8kman-reiM)rter  to  hanille  area 
coverafre.  t^erKetic,  conxenial  young 
staff,  fine  town.  Apply  by  letter  only, 
incliKling  salary  re<iuire<i.  to  Kditor, 
Timea^jazette,  Ashland,  ()hio. 

KL/ORIDA  SMALjL  DAILY  needs  young 
editor  with  wire  tlesk  and  page  layout 
exiierience.  Itox  1325,  /Alitor  &  Dub* 
Usher. 

Gt;NI-:RAL  ASSIGNMENT  Ueinirter 
Excellent  op|K>rtunity  for  a  young  man 
25  years  or  over,  with  journalism 
training  or  exfierience  on  an  is. 000 
circulation  newspntier  in  northeastern 
Ohio.  Pension  plan  and  many  other 
fringe  lienehts.  .Send  resume  of  train* 
ing,  schooling,  references  and  salary 
exi>ected.  Box  1314.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(iRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIP  —  Kli- 
torial  luisistant  in  public  alTairs  office. 
Academic  year  sti|>end  $1600,  plus 
waiver  of  fees.  Excellent  opisirtunity 
for  graduate  study.  Write  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Office,  Kent  State  University,  i 
Kent,  Ohio.  | 

HAVE  IMMF:I>IATE  opening  for  , 
fast,  comiietent  8p<»rts  desk  man  who  i 
can  handle  morning  AP  siKirts  wire  | 
and  local  phoners.  Two  pages  minimum  ' 
copy  desk  each  shift  one  ^ition  pai>er. 
G<km1  salary  for  gotMl  man.  Must  have 
provable  backgrouml  and  gw.d  refer-  ' 
ences.  Intermountain  area.  Bo.x  Di35, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIUM-SIZED  WESTERN  morning 
pai>er  has  top  job  for  highly  comiietent 
e.xecutive  editor  who  can  handle  any 
desk  and  suiiervise  all  of  them  includ¬ 
ing  siKirts.  This  is  no  job  for  a  l»e- 
ginner  or  an  editor  not  geare<l  to  han¬ 
dling  high  volume  and  de<licated  to 
printing  the  full  news  report.  Must 
have  verifiable  references  as  to  ability 
and  sobriety.  Qualifie<l  man  will  com-  ' 
mand  top  salary  and  liest  fringes  in 
country  in  return  for  hard  work  and 
goo<l  job.  PH|>er  in  40,000  bracket. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1332,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  neetlecl  who  will  also 
hanclle  some  general  assignment  re- 
|K)rting  on  6-afternoon  <laily.  Young, 
aggressive  stall,  t^cellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Contact :  Earl  Braswell.  Tifton 
Daily  (Ga.)  Gazette. 


SI*ORTS  EDITOR,  some  general  news. 
Will  train  photography.  4.5  M,  .'i-ilayi. 
Tribune,  Madera,  t^ilif. 


NORTHERN  CALII'X)RNIA  suburban 
weekly  .seeking  young.  well-educate<l. 
creative,  work-loving  news  wiitor  with 
less  than  H  kids.  (k>ing  olTset.  Salary 
Often.  Write  Bo.x  1313,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OHIO  DAILY.  6-4lay  i>.m.  (IS.OfK) 
circ.)  nee<i8  reitorter  in  20*8  or  30*8  to 
cover  one  of  top  Iteats  in  wonderful 
college  community.  Write  background 
and  salary  expectations  to  W.  E.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Times,  P.  O.  Box  635,  Mari¬ 
etta.  O. 

.  OPPORTUNITY  I*X>R  CITY  EDITOR. 
Aggressive.  14.000  daily  in  growing 
college  city  in  Oiart  Area  7.  Mo<lern  , 
plant,  excellent  insurance  plan,  vaca-  : 
tions.  Good  salary  deitendent  upon  ex-  ! 
Iterience  and  capability.  Resume  and  i 
references  first  letter,  l^x  1315,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 


SWING  DKSKMAN,  able  to  handle 
suburban,  wire  or  city  desk.  Jobs 
available  imme«liately.  Write:  C,  W. 
VtKtrhis,  The  Sun-Bulletin,  Bingham¬ 
ton.  N.Y. 

SWING  MAN  or  morning  ilesk  who 
knows  his  business  in  any  spot.  Top 
deal.  Must  have  references  and  record 
of  steady  work.  Box  1342,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,(>00 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York-^t6, 
N.Y. 

(iraphic  Arts 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Manufacturing 

Executive  . $15-25,000 

Highly  automated  mfq.  of  printed  die  cut 
specialties,  needs  a  top  production  execu¬ 
tive  whose  experience  is  not  limited  to 
craft  concepts. 

Designers— 

I  M.E.  or  E.E.  Degs,  . .  .$10-16,000 

^  Design  exp.  on  printing,  paper  or  dupli¬ 
cating  machinery. 

Plant  Engineer  . $11,000 

M.E.  preferred;  knovtriedge  of  printing 
plant  maintenance. 

Estimator  . $  9,000 

j  Web  offset  experience.  Top  rated  firm — 
I  must  be  management  potential. 

'  All  inquiries  confidential 

Graphic  ArH  Department 

DRAKE  PERSONNEL,  INC. 


REPORTER 

1  Prestifze  suburban  newspai>er  chain  has 
I  npeninfc  for  man  ns  reporter-feature 
!  writer.  Yount;  awartl-winnini;  staff  na- 
tionally-recoRnized  for  dynamic  ap- 
l>roach  to  suburban  journalism.  Modern 
'  utfices,  many  company  lienefits,  i)ro- 
tzressive  policies.  Present  man  drafterl. 
Send  full  resume,  photo,  clips  to 
Charles  E.  Hayes,  Executive  Flditor, 
j  Paddock  Publications  Inc.,  Arlinizton 
I  Heitzhts,  Illinois.  Interview  arranged  at 
!  our  expense. 

REPORTF;k  for  growing  .30,000  circu¬ 
lation  P.M.  daily.  Two  to  5  years  ex- 
perience  preferr^.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  right  man.  Give  full  details 
1  first  letter — exiierience,  education,  sal¬ 
ary  desired,  references.  Write  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Beaver  County  Times, 
'  Beaver,  Pa. 


29  E.  Madison  Bldg. 

Chicago  2,  III.  Financial  6-8700 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Must  be  thoroughly  competent,  eocereiaa 
positive  leadership  qualities.  Opportu¬ 
nity  on  combination  morning-afternoon 
paper  in  growing  Southern  city  over 
100,000  population.  Box  1226,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPOR-TER  in  town  90  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Permanent.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Box  1344,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


REPORTER  who  writes  well  and  fast 
to  edit  and  direct  live,  expanding  week¬ 
ly  paper.  An  opportunity  for  a  skilled 
writer  who  also  has  imtential  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  responsibility.  M.  D.  Coe,  Bas¬ 
sett  Printing  Corp.,  Bassett.  Va. 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN 

for  6-unit,  4-plat«  wide  Goss  headliner. 
Must  have  experience  with  a  press  of 
this  type  :in<l  size  and  t>e  mechani¬ 
cally  inclined.  Press  has  two  double 
folders  and  reversible  color  cylinder. 
Salary  open  for  negotiation.  ’The  man 
we  hire  must  be  prepared  to  work, 
work,  work,  as  chain  of  weekliss  ex¬ 
pands  into  daily  field.  Chart  Area  2. 
Tell  us  all  in  first  letter.  Box  1231, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINA’nON  PRESS-STEREO.  39% 
hrs.  Scale:  $125.00  wk.  Four  days.  1 
night.  Free  hospitalization  insurance. 
-Two  week  vacation  after  one  year. 
Union.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1264,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN  for  new  3- 
unit  Goss  Headliner.  Scale:  $154.  for 
:15  hrs.  day  work.  Union.  Morning¬ 
evening  combination.  Must  have  main¬ 
tenance  competence.  Top  fringes.  Give 
full  details  and  references.  Intermoun¬ 
tain  area.  Box  1340.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Miscellanetmn 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ne\vs|ia|>ers.  Our  memliers  need 
well-<)ualitie(l  re|K>rters,  etliturs,  adver¬ 
tising  and  rirrulation  men  and  hark 
shop  personnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N. 
Front  St..  Harrishurit.  Penna. 

Photography 

RAPIDLY-EXPANDING  Pacific  North¬ 
west  daily  needs  photosrapher-reporter. 
Must  know  dark  room,  Scan-A-Graver, 
camera  know-how.  Reporting  ability 
essential.  This  is  a  job  that  uses  only 
the  latest  equipment,  and  neeils  a  man 
to  match  it.  Give  full  details,  salary 
expected.  Skagit  Valley  Herald.  Mount 
Vernon.  Wash. 


Advertising  Promotion 
Opportunity 

Maior  Chicago  publisher  is 
seeking  a  young  man  with  3  to 
5  years'  experience  to  write 
Advertising  Promotion  and 
Sales  Presentations.  This  man 
must  have  real  creative  ability 
and  hard  selling  sense.  Some 
knowledge  of  graphic  arts  help¬ 
ful.  Must  be  college  graduate 
with  degree  In  advertising, 
marketing  or  English.  Submit 
complete  resume  detailing 
experience  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  approximate  salary 
desired.  Box  1338,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Public  delations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT— 
We  seek  an  able,  ambitious  man,  age 
30  to  40.  to  fill  position  in  full-scale 
corporate  Public  Relations  Department 
with  excellent  advancement  and  income 
potential.  Background  should  show  suc¬ 
cess  pattern,  news  writing  experience, 
and  ability  to  handle  national  and  local 
press  contacts  and  community  rela¬ 
tions.  Send  letter,  outlining  qualifica¬ 
tions,  reasons  for  interest  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1270,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

(Speech-Writing  Emphasis) 


Good  optxortunity  in  public  relations 
department  of  large  Southern  firm  for 
young  man  up  to  32  with  experience  in 
speech  planning,  research  and  writing. 
Must  be  well-rounded,  balanced  man  and 
proven  writer  with  administrative  po¬ 
tential.  Must  be  prepared  to  submit 
speech  manuscripts  or  equivalent  writ¬ 
ings  when  and  if  requested.  Please  write 
fully,  including  salary  desires  (but  do 
not  send  samples),  to: 

Box  1280,  Editor  and  Publisher, 


AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALl.^T  col¬ 
lege  graduate  with  writing  and  reitort- 
ing  exiierience  on  newspai)er  or  farm 
magazine,  for  industrial  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  Head(|uarters  on 
East  Coast  moxlerate  travel  re<iuired. 
OpiKjrtunity  to  .advance  into  diversifiexl 
public  relations  res|)onsibilities.  Box 
1310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESTLESS  REBELS.  Southern  and 
otherwise.  For  talented,  productive 
young  writers  tired  of  time-serving, 
here’s  an  opiwrtunity  for  creative,  pro¬ 
ductive  work.  If  you  are  in  the  top 
5%  talent  bracket,  this  is  an  op|)or- 
tunity  to  be  part  of  the  l)est  writing 
team  going.  0|>enings  u|>cuming  in 
Atlanta,  Midwest  and  West  Coast. 
Send  background  data,  the  money  story 
and  writing  samples  to:  Frank  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  637,  Tujunga,  California. 


HELP  WANTED 


SlTLATIO!NS  WANTED 


.-Idminixfralir^ 


NEWSPAPER  RESEjVRCH  MANA(;ER  i 
Exiierience  in  rnetlia  research  preferred! 
hut  not  re<iuire<l.  Shcmltl  have  at  least 
MA  iiei^ree  with  marketinK  hack|?roun(i 
to  administer  research  section  that  de¬ 
velops  and  analyzes  market,  advertis¬ 
ing?  and  circulation  data.  Must  lie  prac-  i 
tical  researcher  able  to  translate  find¬ 
ings  to  others.  Want  imaginative,  inde- 
liendent  thinker.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  reciuirements.  Write  B<ix 
13oS.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 

We  are  looking  for  Circulation 
Managers  who  wont  to  augment 
their  incomes.  Incidentally,  we 
do  not  believe  aggressive  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  like  inactivity. 
You  may  be  retired,  semi-retired 
or  on  the  other  hand  still  active. 
Either  way  we  have  a  golden 
opportunity  for  you.  We  ore 
establishing  new  soles  territories 
for  our  top  quality  line  of  news¬ 
paper  products.  Products  used  in 
your  business  everyday.  There 
ore  no  limits  to  the  territory  you 
may  wont  to  cover.  All  soles 
territories  will  be  GUARANTEED 
AND  PROTECTED.  No  restrictions 
against  representing  allied  lines 
to  the  Circulation.  If  you  would 
like  to  sell  the  products  you 
know  the  best,  and  enjoy  calling 
on  fellow  circulation  managers 
.  .  .  write  us  and  tell  us  about 
yourself,  in  confidence  of  course. 
To  moke  your  job  easier  we 
promise  you  the  best  newspaper 
line  products  in  the  field,  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices  with  fast  delivery. 
We  ore  on  old  well  established 
firm  specializing  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  newspaper  line  products. 
About  commissions,  they  ore 
tops!  Write  Box  1 320,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


WE  WANT  GOOD  SALESMEN  to  sell 
our  new  and  improved  general  adver¬ 
tising  mat  service  and  rest  of  newly 
improved  line.  Most  liberal  commission. 
Drawing  account.  Several  choice  terri¬ 
tories  open.  Real  career  opixxrtunity. 
All  inquiries  will  be  treated  in  strictest 
confidence.  Meyer  Both  Co.,  1936  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  16,  III. 

TK.VDE  .s<:HOOI.S 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

SITU  ATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT— small  to 
medium  daily.  Newsman,  36,  daily, 
weekly,  wire  service,  foreign  experi¬ 
ence.  Missouri  Journalism  graduate. 

;  Reasonable  salary.  Box  1287,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  AVAILABLE  —  Suc¬ 
cessful  daily  publisher  and  associates 
of  proved  ability  seek  management  con¬ 
tract  or  lease  with  medium  sized  daily 
in  Southeast.  Reputable,  responsible. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  obtain  top 
quality  management  with  little  or  no 
net  cost  in  case  of  a  newspaper  needing 
upgrading  in  quality  and  profits.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1253,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AtiGRESSIVE.  exi>erience<l  general 
manager,  business  manager,  40,  seeks 
new  challenge  us  general  manager  or 
publisher,  25.000  to  100.000  pajier.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Areas  9,  10,  4,  5.  Heavy 
advertising,  knows  all  departments,  la¬ 
bor  negotiations.  Proved  record,  well 
known.  Interview  ANPA.  For  details. 
Box  1273,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  PUBLISHER  —  General 
Manager.  Exi>erienre>l  in  increasing 
profits  and  building  prestige.  Presently 
employexl,  but  can  be  available  on  60 
days  notice.  Prefer  salary,  share  profit 
agreement  in  2.5-50  thousand  circulation 
class  in  Chart  Areas  3,  4,  5,  9  or  12. 
Reply  Box  i:il7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


('artotmists 

CARTOONIST,  very  little  published  .  .  . 
lots  of  potential.  Please  write  Box  1263, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  Will 
graduate  from  college  in  June.  Exiieri¬ 
ence  on  local  and  college  paiiers.  C’on- 
sider  anywhere.  Will  send  originals  on 
request.  Box  i;i;(4.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulatnm 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  first  or 
second  ixxsition.  City,  Country  Manager 
on  100,000  -|-  daily;  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  on  smaller  daily.  Thoroughly  ex- 
ixerienced  all  phases  circulation  man¬ 
agement.  Attended  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  Circulation  Seminar.  Age  47, 
married.  2  dependents.  Resume  on  re- 
quest.Milt  Leazenby,  3208  Avon  Drive, 
Denton.  Texas.  Phone  382-3613. 

CIRCULATION  POSITION 

Top  or  good  second,  Persxmnel  leader. 
Believe  direct  selling  produces.  19  years 
.\..VI.  and  P.M.  metro  field.  Now  em- 
ployeil  West  Coast.  Know  Little  Mer¬ 
chant,  A.B.C.  etc.  Complete  iiualifica- 
tions  answer  your  imiuiry.  Write  Box 
1311,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  CAN  OE'FBR 

Ten  years’  circulation  ilepartment  e.\- 
lierience  on  Metroiiolitan  Daily  as 
Branch  Manager,  including  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  plus  2  years  as  driver.  .Xge  :50. 
mairiexi,  will  relocate.  Want  opiiortu- 
nity  now  title  later.  What  Can  You 
Offer?  Box  1:536.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Llassi fi ed  Ad rertisi n ft 

AVAILABLE  RIGHT  NOW  I  Age  39, 
married,  degree.  Twelve  years’  com¬ 
petitive  classified  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  on  100,000  -|-  daily.  Solid  refer¬ 
ences.  Qualified  to  direct  medium,  small 
daily  classified  or  retail  ad  department, 
or  large  daily  classified.  Will  relocate 
for  right  position,  challenge,  pay  and 
company.  Please  write  Box  1293,  Eidi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIETEl)  MANAGER,  late  Su’s. 
with  15  years  exiierience  (luo.iHiO  -f- 
paiiers),  primarily  management  and 
sales;  seeking  isisition  as  manager  or 
assistant — classifie<l  or  retail.  Also 
other  newspaiier  business  exiierience. 
Box  1327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


sm  ATIONS  W.VNTI.D 


Display  Adrertisinu 

SALEISMAN-MANAGETR.  ten  years’ 
experience — all  ad  departments.  Mid 
30’s.  married.  Box  1237,  Eiditor  &  I^b- 
lisher. 

DISPLAY  salesman,  now  employed, 
city  over  100.000.  Midwest  only.  Box 
1272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALES5MAN  rcliiil  and 
general.  Over  15  years  large  daily. 
Self-starter.  Capable  all  phases  selling, 
copy,  layout,  etc.  Strong  on  promo¬ 
tions.  siiecials  and  co-op.  Man.'igement 
IKitential.  Now  available.  Will  relocate 
'  iarge  or  small  daily.  Box  r22.s.  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  MAN 
Nine  years’ —Ad  Manager  caliber — 
college  graduate.  Five  years’  with  N.Y. 
.Mirror.  Serviced  major  accounts.  Ex¬ 
cellent  reconl,  references.  Salary  open. 
Will  relocate.  Leon  Volan,  1146  67th 
St.,  Brooklyn-19,  N.Y. 


Corresptmdents 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  handle 
your  Washington  correspondence.  350 
week.  Box  1014,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


** EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
peraonnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HELVDUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  46  St..  New  York,  OXford  7-672* 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN— 15  yean’ 
experience  reporting,  desk,  administra¬ 
tive;  award-winning  outdoor  writer, 
successful  free-lance.  Family  man,  36, 
seeks  permanent  job  with  challenge  ia 
Midweat  or  Weat.  Will  consider  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  public  relations,  ses- 
demic  position.  Now  in  $10,000  brsekst. 
Background.  references  exceptions!. 
Box  1191,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

IS  THERE  AN  EMPLOYED 
in  newspaiier,  radio-TV,  magazine  or 
public  relations,  seeking  highly  respon¬ 
sible,  self-starting,  ambitious,  hard¬ 
working  newsman  with  references  to 
prove  it.  Eleven  years'  experience,  em¬ 
phasis  on  government,  education. 
Stymied  in  present  job  on  medium-sissd 
Midwest  newspaper.  Seeking  position 
which  offers  professional,  financial 
growth  potential.  Box  1207,  Elditor  k 
Publisher. 

yOUNGER-SIDE;-OF-40.  Family  man. 
respected  News  Elditor  of  daily  news- 
paper  in  #1  National  chain,  wants 
advancement  to  top  on  medium-sits 
newspaiier.  Have  national  recognition 
and  very  finest  experience  and  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1209,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN — recent  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  some  journalism  experience ;  im¬ 
agination  and  drive.  Seeks  reporting 
position  in  Metropolitan  New  York 
area.  Box  1211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHED,  ex- 
lierienced.  26,  single,  draft-free,  wants 
permanent  position  on  daily  with  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities  near  L<m  An¬ 
geles  or  in  state.  Box  1239,  Elditor  k 
Publisher. 

!  ALERT  EDITOR  (WOMAN)  wishes  to 
relocate.  Fine  background — copy,  wire 
desks,  foods,  fashions,  features,  adver¬ 
tising.  Flair  for  sharp  layout,  lively 
heads.  College,  single,  top  references. 
Box  1216,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  REPORTERS  both 
two-way  with  beat  and  general  experi¬ 
ence  on  daily.  Box  1257,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. 


CAPE  CANAVERAL  Correspondent 
Accre<lite<l  and  ex|ierienced. 
Advise  neetls  with  no  obligation. 
Box  1326,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


LET  ME  RBPRE:SE»IT 
YOU  IN  EUROPE 

,  (7ITY  EnJITDR,  1(1,000  class  newspaper 
I  consistently  beating  stiff  met  competi- 
I  tion,  emliarking  for  Euroiie  mid-April. 
:  I’ll  be  sending  correspondence  to  my 
j  present  employer,  and  I’ll  be  glad  to 
represent  you.  too.  Traveling  across 
U.  S.  from  West  Coast,  will  go  any- 
I  where  for  interview.  29,  single,  foot¬ 
loose.  Box  12.54,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
seeks  new  connection  as  top  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  10-50.000  daily.  Elxperien^ 
all  desks.  Young,  hard-working  family 
man.  Master’s  degree.  Honored  for 
community  service.  Box  1243,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

.  SESenON  EDITOR  on  80M  daily  seeks 
desk  or  reporter  spot  on  P.M.  in  Chart 
I  Area  10  or  12.  Five  years’  all  beats. 

Experienced  all  phases  desk  work.  Vet- 
I  eran.  28.  married,  child.  Best  refer- 
i  ences.  Box  1217,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

I  WIRE  EDITOR,  42,  seeks  job  in 
Florida.  Experienced  all  phases.  A.B.. 
I  Journalism  Degree.  On  present  job  10 
i  years.  Box  1260,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  March  17,  1962 


/ 


S!  rUATIONS  WANTED 


WOUM>  VOU  LIKE  TO  EMPLOY  a  I 
youiiK  family  man  who  iin’t  con-  i 
earned  with  40-hour  weeks,  frinse  bene-  t 
Ati  or  etirement  plans — a  man  who  t 
lias  had  his  own  successful  business  i 
for  over  seven  years?  This  collese  Rrad  1 
of  31  w-ishes  to  enter  journalism;  a 
held  new  to  him.  Although  responsible.  I 
sober,  umbitious,  obedient  and  rever-  I 
eat,  the  applicant  is  no  Boy  Scout;  i 
rsther  a  serious,  imaginative  man  who  I 
is  willing  to  work  and  learn  overtime  1 
to  gain  the  experience  he  desires.  He 
will  guarantee  satisfaction  at  any  chal¬ 
lenging  news  job.  Chart  Areas  3,  4.  9, 

10.  12.  Prefers  10-28,000  daily.  Box 
1241.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BEST  YEARS  AHEAD 
THIS  KIRST-RATE  NEWSMAN— edi¬ 
tor.  writer,  organizer,  trainer — can  lie 
keystone  your  organization  wants.  Six¬ 
teen  years'  seasoning  all  lieats,  all  de¬ 
partments,  medium-sized  midwest  daily. 
Likes  Creat  Lakes,  progressive  South¬ 
east,  iirefers  opportunity  above  all. 
Now  43,  looking  for  organization  need¬ 
ing  fast,  accurate,  reliable,  talented 
pi^urer,  executive.  Will  bring  ability, 
enthusiasm,  integrity  to  the  right  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  1271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

l)l!AMA-MUSIC-TV-MOVlES 
Experienced  newsman — 4-year  career  as 
music-drama  critic  ended  by  merger; 
now  reiiorter  major  Chart  Area  6 
metroimlitan  daily — homesick  for  enter¬ 
tainment  lieat.  35,  single,  go  anywhere. 
Proven  ability  reviews,  features.  Thea¬ 
ter  page  layout.  Box  1286,  Editor  & 
I^blisher, 

GOOD  REPORTER,  fine  writer,  five 
years,  all  lieats,  seeks  challenging  spot 
with  A-l  daily.  Veteran.  28,  BA.  Box 
1288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Planning  ahead?  Available  early  sum¬ 
mer.  Unusual  editor  small  daily,  town 
10-25M.  Homespun  local  news,  intelli- 
gmt  national.  Experience  in  circula¬ 
tion,  ads,  makes  right  arm  manage¬ 
ment.  .Sell  you  and  your  paper.  Well- 
educateil,  conservative,  employed,  fine 
references.  Box  1283,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

i^flONAL  &  WORLD  NEWS 

All-around  newsman  —  multi-lingual, 
well  traveled,  confident,  good  writer. 
Eight  years’  metropolitan  papers,  now 
working  major  Chart  Area  6  daily. 
Keenly  interested  in  national  and  world 
affairs,  wants  to  graduate  from  local  to 
real  news.  35,  single,  go  anywhere.  Box 
1290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW.SMAN,  44.  in  10th  year  with  22M 
Midwest  Daily,  wants  to  relocate  in 
warmer  climate.  Handle  wide  variety 
news  to  features.  Some  edit,  makeup. 
Also  can  handle  camera.  Box  1276, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER— REWRITE 

Now  working  major  Chart  Area  6 
metropolitan  daily,  seeking  more  chal- 
:  lenging  assignment.  Well-traveled, 
multi-lingual.  35,  single,  go  anywhere. 
Eight  years’  experience  all  beats,  re¬ 
write,  features.  Consider  metropolitan 
daily.  Radio,  TV,  wire  service  or  net¬ 
work.  Box  1294.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


■SITUA'nONS  WANTED 


REPORTER,  30,  six  years’  experience 
smali,  medium  dailies ;  seeks  demand¬ 
ing  |)osition  Chart  Areas  10,  11.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  1278,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher.  j 

ALERT.  CAPABLE  YOUNGSTER 
presently  captive  in  publicity-blurb  fac¬ 
tory  wants  general  retorting  job  any 
area.  Box  1323.  Editor  &  Pbiblisher. 

COMIC  .STRIP  ILLUSTRATOR  an.l 
writer.  associate<l  with  three  famous 
features  over  13  years-  one  with  by¬ 
line-  seeking  position  with  syndicate, 
agency,  newspaior  as  editor,  writer, 
art  director.  Box  1341,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OOPYREADER — 16  years’  metroiolitan 
copye<liting.  wire,  makeup.  Orphane<i 
by  paior  sale.  Cbllege  degree.  46.  Top 
references.  Box  1322,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

desk  man  SOM  daily  wants  Cali¬ 
fornia  P.M.  Exiierienced.  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Bo.x  1306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER  of  weekly  Iwwl- 
ing  tabloid  seeks  summer  job  in  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  or  Eastern  Ohio. 
Available  May  1.  Twenty  years’  siiorts 
writing  and  starts  ilesk.  Write  Box 
1331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED.  SEASONED  NEWS¬ 
MAN.  feature  writer  and  etiitorialist, 
richly  latckgmunded  metroiiolitan  dai¬ 
lies  suburban  community  news|>a|iers. 
Fiut.  accurate,  dei«ndable.  knowietlge- 
alde  with  supiiort  of  many  years  in 
journalism.  South  of  West.  Write  Box 
1312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  OK  REPUTATION  in  re|x>rting,  i 
editing  and  makeup,  wishes  immediate 
job.  Box  1339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  s|x>rts,  city  hall,  (lolire  ' 
Itackground.  Age  26.  Two  years’  with 
20M  daily.  Will  >x>n8ider  anything  with 
challenge.  op|M>rtunity.  Box  1329,  Edi-  1 
tor  &  I’tiblisher.  i 

SEASONED  EDITOR  CBl.  formerly 
with  two  of  top  10  dailies,  wants  ere-  | 
ative  opixirtunity,  (Tiart  Area  2.  Shaiii  \ 
copy  editor,  lucid  writer,  mature  tyiie. 
Box  1343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOU  MAY  NEED  MEI 
Am  available  for  CE  Post.  I  bring  a 
world  of  exiwrience.  enthusiasm  and 
ambition.  I  know  my  job.  Box  1309. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN.  BA  with  college  writing 
and  editing  exiierience ;  ready,  willing 
an<l  able  to  learn  and  lulvance.  Chart 
Area  2.  Bo.\  1319,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Fret'  loanee 

URST-RATE  INDIAN  JOURNAUST, 
stationed  New  Delhi,  desires  stringer 
assignment.  Box  1186,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHILADELPHIA -NORRISTOWN- Val¬ 
ley  Forge.  Winner  of  John  P.  Herrick 
etlitorial  award,  two  Freedoms  Foun¬ 
dation  George  Washington  Honor  Me<l- 
als.  I  am  also  e.xi>erience<l  photo- jour¬ 
nalist  and  world  liaveler.  Will  consider 
any  assignment.  Still  pictures,  slides. 
8.  mm.  movies.  Black  and  white,  color 
or  .straight-away  copy,  as  desire<l.  Box 
1321,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  avail¬ 
able  for  assignments  in  New  York 
metroiiolitan  area.  10  years’  exiierience. 
general  and  trade.  Box  1318,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

Photography 

AMBITIOUS  PHOTO-JOURNALIST 
with  metropolitan  daily  experience  on 
all  beats,  features,  rewrite,  copy  desk, 
layout  and  makeup.  Also  weekly  editor 
and  PR  background.  J-School  graduate, 
veteran,  married,  31.  West  Coast  em- 
i  ployed.  Will  relocate.  Best  references. 
Box  1247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER 
.  4  years  exiierience,  27,  family.  Chart 

I  Areas  10-12.  My  work  s|ieaks  for  itself. 
.  For  iiortfolio,  write  Box  1316,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

;  Production 

[  YOUNG  MAN  seeks  challenge  as  Pro- 
'  duction  Manager  of  me<lium-size  news- 
-  I  iiaiier,  or  as  an  assistant  for  a  larger 
t  organization.  Excellent  production 
.  I  background.  College  graduate.  Box 
f  \  120'8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONVENTION  TIME  IS 


action  T|Me! 


Your  classified  ad  gets  maximum  action 
during  the  big  ANPA  Convention 
April  23-26 

...  IN  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S 
2  BIG  CONVENTION  ISSUES 


Pre-Convention 

Issue 


ANPA  Convention 


ApRiL  21  APRIL  28 


During  the  annual  publishers'  convention,  all  eyes  are 
focused  on  E&P's  two  big  special  coverage  issues. 
They  pro’fide  you  with  your  best  timing  tor  selling 
vour  product  or  service  to  newspapers,  and  affords 
the  ideal  time  for  interviews  to  people  looking  for 
jobs,  or  newspapers  looking  for  personnel.  Use  the 
coupon  below  to  order  your  ad.  Mail  it  today. 


Take  advantage  ot  heightened  interest  during  and  immediately  following  the 
convention  by  running  your  copy  four  times  at  E&P's  low  4-time  rate  .  .  . 
$1  per  line,  only  55c  per  line  for  situations  wanted  ads. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER,  thoroughly 
groundetl  in  all  i>hases  of  promotion 
and  public  relations  in  competitive 
major  market.  Bo.x  1194,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INTERESTEID  AJ>DING  newspaper 
supplies,  mechanical  department.  Ea- 
tablished  record  30  years,  acquainted 
top  production  men.  Presently  selling 
newspaper  inks.  Eastern  Pa.  and  New 
Jersey.  Commission.  Box  1206,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


•CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!* 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Adv. 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Insert  my  classified  ad  for  4  insertions  at  the  low  4-time  rate 

of . per  line,  per  insertion,  in  the  following  issues: 

April  14  □  April  21  □  April  28  □  May  5  □  May  12  □ 

CLASSIFICATION:  . 

COPY:  . 


O  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

(Enclose  remittance  with  order  for  situations  wanted  ads) 
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ihop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

^Oversexed  Weekly^ 


The  alK)ve  title  is  l)einK'  ap- 
plie<l  liberally  in  print  to  Over- 
Heaa  Weekly,  an  independent 
publication  sold  to  American 
troops  in  Europe  through  the 
PX  system,  now  the  subjt*ct  of 
some  controversy  before  a  Con- 
jfressional  committee. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  an  un¬ 
fair  and  smearing  misnomer. 
We  say  this  after  examining 
issues  for  the  last  two  months. 
To  l)e  sure,  it  carries  a  back 
page  of  pin-up  pictures  which 
are  no  worse  and  often  more 
respectable  than  those  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  numerous  “girlie”  maga¬ 
zines  which  also  can  l)e  found 
on  the  PX  .shelves. 

We  don’t  l>elieve  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  responsible  advertis¬ 
ers,  appearing  in  the  March  4 
issue,  would  buy  .space  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  as  off-color  as  OW  is 
allegtMl  to  l)e:  Pan  American 
Ainv'ays,  Ford  dealers,  Seagram 
Distillers  Co.,  Sabena  Airlines, 
Volvo  auto,  American  Motors 
Corp.  (Rambler),  Lee  Tires, 
Rise  Instant  Lather,  Paper- 
Mate  Pen,  MG  auto,  Kent  ciga¬ 
rettes,  Pall  Mall,  Paul  Jones 
whi.skey,  Wrigley’s  gum.  Sears, 
Roebuck,  SAS  Airlines,  Fleish¬ 
man  Distillers,  Miller  High  Life, 
Greece  touring  agency,  TWA, 
Canadian  Club,  etc.  There  are 
21  English  -  s}}eaking  Baptist 
churches  in  Europe  that  adver¬ 
tise  regularly  on  the  classified 
page. 

The  March  4  issue,  for  ex¬ 
ample  was  a  32-page  tabloid  in¬ 
cluding  a  12-page  section  on 
European  travel  and  a  12-page 
color  comic  section.  There  isn’t 
anything  in  it  that  we  would 
call  salacious  or  “oversexed.” 
The  editorial  expressed  thanks 
for  the  comment  of  the  judges 
for  the  Heywood  Broun  Award 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  who  had  “high  praise  for 
the  Overseas  Weekly  in  Ger¬ 
many  which  led  to  the  Defense 
Department’s  investigation  of 
the  methods  and  right-wing  ma¬ 
terials  used  by  Maj.  Gen.  Ed¬ 
win  Walker  in  indoctrinating 
troops  under  his  command.” 

That  particular  expose  for 
which  OW  is  now  noted  is  the 
cause  of  its  current  difficulties. 

We  suggest  that  members  of 
the  Congressional  committee  ex¬ 
amine  what  OW  is  now  before 
they  continue  to  insist  that  it 
be  cut  off  from  its  distribution 
outlets. 

sk  ♦  « 

In  the  hearings  of  the  Special 
Preparedness  Subcommitt^  of 

68 


the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  March  8,  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall  asked  “what  action,  if 
any,  has  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  taken  on  this  so-calknl 
Overseas  Weekly.  .  .?”  The  “ac¬ 
tion,”  we  assume,  means  sup¬ 
pression,  or  cutting  off  its  dis¬ 
tribution  which  would  amount 
to  the  same  thing. 

Carlisle  P.  Runge,  Defense 
Department  St*cretary  in  Charge 
of  Manpower,  replied  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Nor.stad,  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  in  Europe  had  over-all  re- 
siwnsibility  for  distribution  of 
newspaj>ers  and  that  the  “prob¬ 
lems  and  questions  relating  to 
the  Overseas  W(*ekly  are  under 
investigation  in  the  Euroi>ean 
Command. 

Senator  Saltonstall  said:  “I 
wonder  why  it  takes  so  much 
study  and  investigation  to  take 
.some  action  on  that.  I  realize 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  all 
that  goes  with  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  also  understand  that  the 
PXs  are  an  army  establishment 
and  what  goes  on  sale  at  the 
PXs  I  would  think  should  lie  in 
control  of  the  militar>'.  I  should 
think  that  an  early  decision 
could  lie  made  on  that;  it  would 
not  take  too  much  investiga¬ 
tion.  .  .  .” 

That  sounds  a  little  like  “off 
with  their  heads.” 

Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  also  wanted  to  know  why 
something  hasn’t  lieen  done 
alx)ut  it.  “One  knows  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  newspaper  only  by 
glancing  at  it.  You  do  not  have 
to  study  it  very  much.  .  .  .” 

Senator  Thurmond  has  called 
it  “a  malicious,  sexy,  cheap  and 
dirty  publication.” 

If  so,  it  has  l)een  cleaned  up 
considerably  since  then. 

But  Rev.  Herbert  I^ee  Stout, 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in 
Frankfort,  said  last  November 
in  a  letter  to  OW :  “Many 
wrongs  have  been  corrected  be¬ 
cause  of  exposes  by  the  OW. 
The  paper  could  be  called  a  kind 
of  ‘watchdog  organ’  which  helps 
to  keep  the  military  on  its  toes. 
...  I  know  of  many  who  are 
thankful  for  the  betterment  of 
conditions  because  of  it.  It  has 
aptly  been  said  that  if  a  person 
wants  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  Europe  he  must  read  the 
OW  and  its  companion  news¬ 
paper,  the  Overseas  Family. 

“After  all,  the  Constitution 
does  gpiarantee  a  free  press  and 
no  organ  of  our  government 
should  be  given  the  authority  to 
interfere  so  long  as  it  is  not 


immoral  or  obscene.  There  are 
many  other  publications  on  the 
military  newsstands  that  I 
would  definitely  consider  l)oth. 
...  If  I  felt  in  any  way  that 
OW  is  a  ‘bad’  newspaper,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  led  my 
church  and  the  20  other  churches 
in  our  association  of  English- 
speaking  Baptist  churches  to 
advertise  in  it.” 

«  *  * 

What  the  Senators  and  some 
other  people  want  is  to  kill 
Ov’erseas  Weekly  by  forcing  the 
military  to  cut  off  its  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  PXs.  Its  only  access 
to  those  sales  points  is  through 
the  distribution  system  of  Stars 
mid  Stripes  which  amounts  to  a 
monopoly. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  distri¬ 
bution  system  in  its  last  fiscal 
year  ending  last  July  handled 
2700  magazine  and  l)ook  titles  in 
its  exclusive  arrangement  with 
PXs.  They  range  all  the  way 
from  the  European  Editions  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Trihune  to 
an  assortment  of  pin-up  and 
“girlie”  publications. 

S&S  last  year  had  a  prross 
volume  of  $10,353,756  and  its 
profit  was  $333,236.  Of  this 
$150,000  went  into  a  servdce- 
men’s  welfare  fund.  It  has  2,000 
employes  in  and  out  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  Europe  alone  and  owns 
238  vehicles  there  for  its  work. 

Senator  Case,  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  hearings,  wanted  to  know 
“in  what  way  is  OW  the  bene- 
ficiar>'  of  appropriatetl  funds?” 
Mr.  Runge  said  he  didn’t  l)e- 
lieve  it  was  “except  in  the  sense 
that  its  distribution  is  fatili- 
tate<l  through  the  sale  in  our 
installations.” 

We  believe  Congress  and  the 
military  are  treading  on  danger¬ 
ous  ground  in  this  discussion.  It 
implies  an  authority  to  dictate 
the  reading  material  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  overseas  in  peacetime 
i)ecause  those  people  have  no 
other  way  of  purchasing  read¬ 
ing  matter  than  at  a  PX. 

Military  commanders  do  not 
have  the  right,  yet,  of  censor¬ 
ship  in  peacetime.  Unless  it  can 
l)e  proven  that  OW  is  guilty  of 
obscenity,  libel,  treason,  etc., 
which  we  doubt,  it  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  American  principles  of 
a  free  press  to  interfere  with 
its  distribution. 

If  a  precedent  should  be  set 
in  this  case  by  banning  OW,  it 
will  mean  that  the  military 
through  Stars  and  Stripes  will 
be  able  to  ban  any  publication 
or  any  edition  of  one  which  it 
disapproves  for  any  reason. 

Let’s  hope  the  Senators  on 
the  subcommittee  will  agree 
that  we  haven’t  yet  reached  the 
point  where  we  have  to  embrace 
the  techniques  of  dictators. 


South  Africa 
Press  Adopts 
ConductCode 

Johanm;sburc 

The  Newspaper  Press  Union, 
representing  all  major  ncwspa- 
j)er  proprietors,  has  approved 
a  voluntary  code  of  conduct. 

Union  President  M.  V  Jooste 
.said  a  special  congress  of  the 
union  also  adopted  a  constitu¬ 
tion  for  a  voluntar>'  l)oard  of 
reference  which  will  “ensure  the 
code  is  respected.” 

Once  the  txrard  has  l)een  set 
up,  it  will  invite  all  proprietors, 
editors  and  reporters  in  South 
Africa  to  subscribe  to  the  code. 

Material  published  on  South 
Africa  overseas  may  al.so  be 
considered  for  alleged  infringe¬ 
ments  of  the  code. 

The  code  in  one  .section  said: 
“While  the  press  retains  its 
traditional  right  of  criticism, 
comment  should  take  cognisance 
of  the  complex  racial  problems 
of  South  Africa,  the  general 
good  and  the  safety  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  its  peoples.” 

As  regards  news,  the  code  .said 
there  should  be  “no  wilful  de¬ 
parture  from  facts,  either 
through  distortion,  significant 
omissions,  or  summarization. 

“News  reports  should  lie  free 
from  coloring,  slanting,  or  em¬ 
phasis. 

“Excess  in  reporting  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  sexual  matter 
should  l)e  avoided.” 

'The  l)oard  of  reference  will 
consist  of  a  chairman  —  who 
will  be  a  retired  judge  —  and 
two  members  appointed  by  the 
union  executive  council.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  will  appoint  the 
chairman  after  considering  the 
recommendation  of  the  two 
members. 

The  Ixiard  will  “consider  al¬ 
leged  infringements  of  the  code 
in  respect  of  matter  appearing 
in  South  African  publications  or 
matter  originating  in  South 
Africa  appearing  in  overseas 
publications. 

“The  conduct  of  the  press  or 
any  member  of  the  press  may 
be  considered  by  the  board  upon 
complaint  made  to  it.” 

Complaints  must  be  in  writing 
and  verified  by  affidavit. 

No  complaint  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  unless  the  board  decides 
no  satisfaction  was  forthcom¬ 
ing  after  direct  representations 
to  the  publication  or  publica¬ 
tions  concerned,  and  then  only 
on  payment  of  a  deposit  of  ten 
rand  ($14)  for  each  complaint. 

The  deposit  will  be  returned 
if  the  board  decides  that  the 
complaint  is  well-founded. 
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classified  and  general  text 


StarNews  is  a  fresh  family  of  faces  for  classified,  news,  editorial 
and  general  text  composition.  It  is  a  compact  face,  equally  well 
adapted  to  both  manual  and  tape  operation.  A  strong,  pleasant 
contrast  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Gothic  combination, 
while  the  Bold  Face  conforms  more  closely  to  present  usage.  A 
range  from  point  to  10  point  provides  for  uniformity  of  appear¬ 
ance  in  all  sizes. 


\TAL  ASSISTANT  —  Part  time. 

Experienced  or  will 
am  GOOD  business  backicround 

-gaired  LO  2  H393. _ 

VTAL  ASST.— 5  days  includ.  ^l. 
xpeneiK  i''  Kiiitlewood.  Write  Box 
:35I6  The  News. _ 

VTAL  assistant  —  Exp.  unnec. 
jirtield  office.  Includes  2  eves, 
toi  have  ear.  Send  letter  with 
o  exp.  startmx  salary  desired  to 

3747.  The  News. _ 

lit ER  — Part  time  for  A.  M.  and 
R.  School  Hus  trips.  i 

JOHN  HERMAN  I 

E.  Broad  St..  Palisades  Park 
hORY  WORKER  —  I-idht.  part 
Days.  Phone  TE  9-4447  be- 

Tt  12.  Friday  or  Monday. _  I 

L£  CLERK  —  5  days.  35  hours,  j 
I  A.  M.  to  4-30  P.  M.  Permanent 
asition  in  Ridnewood  office.  Expe- 
-fnce  helpful  but  would  consider 
laable  bexinner.  Write  briefly  by 

■and  to  Box  3169.  The  News. _  | 

lOT  PRESS  OPERATORS— Steady  ] 
tnrk  Apply  in  person.  Patent  Ixack  | 
:j  22  E.  Washinuton  St..  Hacken- 


7;00  P.  M. 
tl  NEWS.  WEATHER 

lock  UP:  Newspaperman  is  ac- 
cioed  of  murderinjt  columnist 
ASSIGNMENT:  UNDERWATER: 
Decoy".  Bill  is  assigned  to  re- 
cmer  body  of  bank  robber  who 
drowned  while  makinR  xetaway 
ilM  BACKUS:  Dora  takes  over  at 
Be  office  for  a  week 
TERRYTOON  CIRCUS 
7:30  P.  M. 

RAWHIDE:  John  Kerr  in  “Incident 
efthe  Last  Chance".  Eastern  new¬ 
lyweds  join  cattle  drive  after  flash 
flood  carries  away  their  waxon  | 
Eric  Fleminx.  John  Kerr.  Roxane  | 
Berard 

HAPPY:  What  a  Baby!"  Palm 
Spnnxs  float  should  be  xreat.  but 
and  Brixhams  arxue  over 
Ahusc  baby  should  ride  the  float 
aNNONBALL:  Former  trucker 
blatnis  Mike  Malone  for  his  dis¬ 
missal  Paul  Birch 
INTERTEL  'The  Two  Faces  of 
In  Japan,  increasing  West- 


The  prohibition  applies  to  em 
ployees  of  Municipal,  County,  Su 
perior  and  Supreme  Courts.  It 
also  covers  persons  employed  by 
a  different  branch  of  government 
who  serve  the  court  system.  An 
example:  a  sheriff’s  employee 
regularly  assigned  as  a  court 
attendant. 

The  court  adopted  the  rule  July 
27.  It  will  take  effect  September 
11,  when  the  new  court  term  starts. 

Political  activity  by  all  judges 
and  magistrates  has  been  pro¬ 
hibited  for  years.  Six  months  ago, 
the  .Supreme  Court  advised  magis¬ 
trates  that  their  court  attendants 
should  stay  out  of  politics. 

The  new  rule  extends  the  polit¬ 
ical  ban.  It  will  now  cover  ser¬ 
geants  at-arms.  law  secretaries. 


The  prohibition  applies  to  em 
ployees  of  Municipal,  County,  Su¬ 
perior  and  Supreme  Courts.  It 
also  covers  persons  employed  by 
a  different  branch  of  government 
who  serve  the  court  system.  An 
example:  a  sheriff’s  employee 
regularly  assigned  as  a  court 
attendant. 

The  court  adopted  the  rule  July 
27.  It  will  take  effect  September 
11,  when  the  new  court  term  starts. 

Political  activity  by  all  judges 
and  magistrates  has  been  pro¬ 
hibited  for  years.  Six  months  ago. 
the  Supreme  Court  advised  magis¬ 
trates  that  their  court  attendants 
should  stay  out  of  politics. 

The  new  rule  extends  the  polit¬ 
ical  ban.  It  will  now  cover  ser- 


The  prohibition  applies  to  cm  I 
I  ployees  of  Municipal,  County,  Su 
perior  and  Supreme  Courts.  It 
also  covers  persons  employed  by  I 
!  a  different  branch  of  government  \ 

■  who  serve  the  court  system.  An 
1  example:  a  sheriff’s  employee 
i  regularly  assigned  .is  a  couit 
'  attendant. 

The  court  adopted  the  rule  July 
27.  It  will  lake  effect  September  | 
11.  when  the  new  court  term  starts. 

Political  activity  by  all  judges 
and  magistrates  has  Ijeen  pro 
hibited  for  years.  Six  months  ago, 

I  the  Supreme  Court  advised  magis- 
I  trates  that  their  court  attendants 
!  should  stay  out  of  politics. 

!  ^  1 

The  prohibition  applies  to  em- 
j  ployees  of  Municipal.  County,  Su- 
I  perior  and  Supreme  Courts.  It 
,  also  covers  persons  employed  by 
a  different  branch  of  government 
who  serve  the  court  system.  An 
I  example:  a  sheriff’s  employee 
regularly  assigned  as  a  court 
I  attendant. 

The  court  adopted  the  rule  July 
27.  It  will  take  effect  September 
11,  when  the  new  court  term  starts. 

Political  activity  by  all  judges 
and  magistrates  has  been  pro- 
I  hibited  for  years.  Six  months  ago, 
the  Supreme  Court  advised  magis¬ 
trates  that  their  court  attendants 
I  should  stay  out  of  politics. 

I  The  new  rule  extends  the  polit- 


The  Machinist  of  Tomorrow  will  be 
much  the  same  as  the  machinist  of 
today.  He  will  be  the  person  to  whom 
management  looks  for  the  maintenance, 
repairs,  and  protection  of  the  many 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment 
in  composing  rooms  everywhere. 
Today’s  machinist  is  not  only  the  person 
who  does  these  things,  but  he  is  also  a 
student  of  human  nature,  one  who  knows 
the  special  desires  and  adjustments 
which  .some  operators  seem  to  require, 
but  yet  he  knows  when  and  how  to  seem¬ 
ingly  make  these  adjustments  without 
curtailing  efficient  machine  operation. 
A  few  taps  on  the  back  step  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  has  cured  a  lot  of  troubles,  and  the 

The  Machinist  of  Tomorrow  will  be 
much  the  same  as  the  machinist  of 
today.  He  will  be  the  person  to  whom 
management  looks  for  the  maintenance, 
repairs,  and  protection  of  the  many 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment 
in  composing  rooms  everywhere. 
Today’s  machinist  is  not  only  the  person 
who  does  these  things,  but  he  is  also  a 
student  of  human  nature,  one  who  knows 
the  special  desires  and  adjustments 
which  some  operators  seem  to  require, 
but  yet  he  knows  when  and  how  to  seem¬ 
ingly  make  these  adjustments  without 
curtailing  efficient  machine  operation. 
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Orders  filled  and 
shipped  within  24 
hours  of  receipt. 
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In  the  newsroom  he’s  the  man  on  the  firing  line.  Springs,  Colo.,  for  their  bi-annual  meeting. 


He  evaluates  the  news,  determines  its  display, 
worries  about  deadlines,  production,  personnel,  en¬ 
gravings,  a  hundred  other  things. 

He’s  the  managing  editor. 

Next  week  the  managing  editors  of  the  19  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and  the  Scripps- Howard 
Washington  Bureau  will  gather  in  Colorado 


There,  away  from  the  deadlines  and  breaking 
news,  these  men  will  exchange  ideas  and  talk  shop. 
It  will  be  a  time  of  learning,  of  contribution. 

Out  of  this  give-and-take  will  come  enlightenment 
—the  kind  that  will  enable  all  to  return  home  and 
put  out  better  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in  their 
communities. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .  World-Ttitgrom  i  Th»  Sun 
CLEVELAND . Press  and  News 


INDIANAPOLIS . Times 

SAN  FRANOSCO  .  .  News-Col/  Bulletin* 
‘AIBI.ated 

General  Advertieing  Department  .  . 


COLUMBUS . Citirenvlournol 

QNaNNATI  ....  Post  i  Times-Stor 

KENTUCKY . KenlucLy  edition 

Cincinnati  Post  A  Timas-Star 
KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


DENVER  .  .  .  Pocky  Mountain  Nows 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herald 

MEMPHIS . Press- Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON  ....  Ooilr  News 


EVANSVILLE . Press 

HOUSTON . Press 

FORT  WORTH . Preu 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuee 

EL  PASO . Herold-Ped 
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